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THE REAL ISSUE IN THE FIGHT FOR CURRENCY 
REFORM. 


as to the 

real issue between the advocates 
of credit currency and those who op- 
pose that reform. Many seem to think 
that the differences arise over using 
bonds or commercial paper as security 
for bank notes. . Others believe it to 


UCH confusion exists 


be a contest between those who hold. 


that notes may be safely issued without 
specially pledging or “segregating” 
the banks’ assets and those who con- 
tend that the assets should be lodged 
with the Treasury or some other cen- 
tral authority. 

While these details are of great im- 
portance, they do not represent the 
fundamental point at issue, which is 
simply this: Shall the issue of 
currency and the handling of the 
public revenues and expenditures be 
controlled by the people and in their 
interests, or for the profit of a few pet 
banks. This is the point to be fought 
out, and it has already passed the 
academic stage of discussion. Nobody 
of any authority in banking and 
finance defends a bond-secured cur- 
rency, and nobody whose financial 
opinions are worth anything condemns 
a eredit currency. 

The currency reform fight is, there- 
fore, no longer a war of opposing 
schools or monetary principles. On 
one side are those who want to manipu- 
late the issue of currency in their own 
interests and to use the puktic funds 
for speculation and promotion schemes. 
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On the other side are those who are 
trying to have a currency system 
adopted that will be of real benefit to 
every section of the country and to all 
classes, and who believe that the sur- 
plus public funds ought to be, as 
nearly as possible, kept in the channels 
of legitimate trade. 

Those who, like a celebrated ex- 
political ruler, “work for their own 
pockets every time,” naturally favor a 
bond-secured bank currency and also 
that a deposit of bonds shall be re- 
quired to secure public funds. In both 
ways this benefits “the interests.” It 
increases the salability of their bonds, 
and since the banks which they control 
are the principal holders of the bonds 
accepted as security for public de- 
posits, it also narrows the field of com- 
petition in bidding for such deposits. 

There is no division of opinion 
among “‘the interests” as to what they 
want. They make no concealment of 
their intentions to profit at the public 
expense. They demand, and get, a 
market for their securities by making 
them available as a basis for bank cur- 
rency. They demand, and get, a large 
share of the Treasury surplus to swell 
their deposits. And the policy they 
have so successfully pursued heretofore 
will be strengthened and permanently 
fastened upon the country unless the 
bankers and the people generally wake 
up to the dangers or the situation. 
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MANIFESTLY, the aim of the 

Republican platform adopted at 
Chicago was to commit the party to an 
unsound policy with respect to cur- 
rency legislation. We give some facts 
in respect to the platform in another 
part of this issue which strongly sup- 
port this view. 

While the course of the President and 
Mr. Tart in supporting the Aldrich- 
Vreeland law is open to criticism, evi- 
dence is not lacking that they both 
regarded this as a temporary measure 
which they would be glad to see re- 
placed by a wiser law. But, appar- 
ently, the same interests that were be- 
hind this law got in their work on the 
Chicago platform and doctored it to 
suit their purposes. They intend, of 
course, to see that the law is kept so 
as to bring the grist to their mills. And 
they will succeed unless the friends of 
real currency reform are more united 
and more energetic than they have been 
heretofore. It is probable that if the 
Fowlerites and the advocates of the 
American Bankers’ Association plan 
had united early in the last session of 
Congress, and had kept up a vigorous 
fight for a simple and sensible meas- 
ure, they could have succeeded in get- 
ting it passed. 

While the enemies of currency re- 
form are solidly held together by “the 
cohesive power of public plunder,” it 
ill becomes the friends of that reform 
to quibble over trifles. 


[* nominating Mr. Tarr for Presi- 

dent the Republicans have done 
what any business concern would have 
done in selecting a new man to manage 
affairs—they have chosen the one who 
is best equipped by temperament, abil- 
ity and experience to do the required 


work. It is doubtful if any candidate 
for the Presidency has been better 


fitted to discharge the duties of that 
high office. Mr. Tart’s training and 
experience as a lawyer and his service 
on the bench gave him that habit of 
mind which is essential in avoiding 
rash action, while the administrative 
ability which he has displayed in deal- 
ing with difficult problems in the 
Philippines, in Cuba, and in Panama, 
show him to be possessed of exceptional 
tact and capacity. The personal qual- 
ities of the Republican nominee are 
also such as will add greatly to his 
chances of success at the polls. He is 
not only large-minded, but large- 
hearted, and should he be elected his 
policies will undoubtedly be shaped 
according to conscientious convictions. 


PoLiTicaL forecasts made in 
June, before one of the leading 
candidates has even been named, are 
apt to be in need of careful revision 
later on when the candidates are all 
known and the issues clearly defined. 
Campaigns for the Presidency are 
subject to all the vicissitudes which 
play such an important part in regu- 
lating mundane affairs in general, and 
are also liable to be powerfully affected 
by influences peculiar to themselves. 
If the Democrats could put up a 
man who would be a match for Mr. 
Tart in experience and ability, they 
would, barring unforseeable accidents, 
have a good chance of winning. There 
has only recently been a panic, fol- 
lowed by considerable depression of 
trade and industry with consequent loss 
of employment to workingmen, of in- 
come to capitalists, and of business to 
merchants. Whether justly or not, the 
party in power is liable to be held re- 
sponsible for these misfortunes. This 
will tend to work against Republican 
success, but to what extent no one can 
say. 
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If the Democrats should nominate a 
man of commanding ability, of the 
“safe and sane type,” he might draw 
largely from those who would otherwise 
vote the Republican ticket. But at the 
time this is written Mr. Bryan appears 
to be in the lead for the Democratic 
nomination. Having already suffered 
two defeats, he will enter the race at 
a disadvantage. 

But it is not to be plain sailing for 
the Republicans, by any means. Al- 
though Mr. Tarr’s ability and charac- 
ter are of the highest, there are many 
signs of dissatisfaction with some 
very powerful elements in the Republi- 
can party. But a short time ago, in 
conversation with the editor of this 
MaGazine, one of the oldest and most 
conservative bankers of this country, 
and a life-long Republican, said: “The 
Republican party has become a stench 
ir my nostrils, and I would get out of 


it at once, if I knew where else to go.” 
This feeling is growing among those 
who know something of the inner his- 
tory of the once “Grand Old Party.” 


The concessions made to certain in- 
terests in passing the Aldrich-Vreeland 
currency law, the high tariff, the way 
a few banks have been allowed to profit 
by the use of public funds, the 
double-faced “injunction plank” in the 
platform—these and other sins of 
cmission and commission, will be a 
heavy load for the Republican elephant 
to carry in the coming canvass. 

If the Democrats could present a 
strong constructive programme and a 
candidate who would command confi- 
dence, they might, with the other cir- 
cumstances in their favor, manage to 
overcome Mr. Tart’s personal popular- 
ity and elect their man. There is 
nothing in the recent history of the 
party, however, to justify the expecta- 
tion that they will do otherwise than 
repeat the blunders of previous cam- 


paigns. 


PECULIAR ‘arguments are some- 

times advanced in favor of the 
central bank proposition. In a recent 
pamphlet by Mr. Paut M. Warsure, 
entitled ““A Modified Central Bank of 
Issue,” we find the following: 


“A bank rediscounting with a cen- 
tral bank receives a loan for a given 
period, and upon this advance it may 
safely base its own commitments for the 
accommodation of its customers. The 
issuing of notes against its assets by a 
national bank means the creation of 
additional depositors who may with- 
draw their money any day like any 
other depositor. It is unsafe for a 
bank to accommodate its customers on 
resources which may be withdrawn at 
any time. This is a most important 
and fundamental point.” 


Issuing bank notes does not, in all 
cases, mean “the creation of additional 
depositors,” as a single illustration will 
show. Suppose a man has discounted 
his note at a bank, and has had the 


‘amount placed to his credit, taking as 


evidence thereof the ordinary bank- 
book. A week later he comes to the 
bank and presents a check against his 
deposit. In payment of the check, the 
bank hands out its notes. No addi- 
tional depositor has been created, and 
for the time being at least the amount 
of the bank’s deposit has been de- 
creased to the extent of the notes is- 
sued. 

But if it be admitted, broadly speak- 
ing, that the issue of notes tends to add 
to the number and amount of deposits, 
which is perhaps what Mr. Warsure 
means, is that fact objectionable? Mr. 
Warrure says that these additional 
depositors may withdraw their money 
any day like any other depositor. Sup- 
pose they may? Should that fact 
necessarily cause the bank any con- 
cern? If the bank’s capital equipment 
is large enough to enable it to provide 
sufficient means, either in the shape of 
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gold or quickly-realizable assets, to pay 
all claims on demand, it need not worry 
any over having additional deposits 
that may be withdrawn at any time. 
And if its cash means are insufficient 
it would certainly be in a worse situa- 
tion with respect to its checking ac- 


counts than it would as to its note 
issues. For the notes would not be 
presented for redemption with any- 


thing like the same rapidity as the 
checks. 

Furthermore, if a bank issues its 
notes, the only cost would be that aris- 
ing out of the provision of an adequate 
gold reserve. But if it rediscounted 
with a central bank it would have to 
pay interest on the amount borrowed; 
and, in the opinion of some banking 
authorities, it ought also to hold a re- 
serve against the rediscounts for whose 
payment the borrowing bank has be- 
come liable. 


HE term “pet banks,” which orig- 
inated in Jackson’s time, prom- 
ises to be revived under the operations 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland banking law. 
In the Treasury circular describing 
the operations of that part of the law, 
referring to public deposits it is stated 
that “Interest will be paid on the en- 
tire amount held by temporary or 
special depositaries, and on the amount 
held by regular depositaries in excess 
of the amount needed for the transac- 
tion of public business.” 

This gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury great latitude to discriminate 
in favor of certain banks by designat- 
ing them as “regular depositaries,” 
and by deciding what amount is “need- 
ed for the transaction of public busi- 
ness;” that is, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may require certain banks to 
pay interest on all their public deposits, 
and he may decide as to what part of 
such deposits in other banks are exempt 
from the payment of interest. 


pointed out 
(May Bankers Magazine, pp. 692, 


As we have already 
693), the Aldrich bill entrusts the 
Secretary of the Treasury with tre- 
mendous power. For instance, he is 
made the judge as to whether local 
business conditions warrant the issue 
of more currency, though he can not 
possibly know anything about the busi- 
ness of the various localities. He is, 
as already shown, empowered with au- 
thority to favor certain banks. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
has been reduced, so far as the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill could do so, to a subor- 
dinate position, and the powers of the 
Secretary of the Treasury ‘correspond- 
ingly enlarged. We see no evidence 
that this was done in the public inter- 
est. 


N interesting subject of investiga- 

tion during the vacation period 

will be found in studying the qualifica- 

tions that led to the appointment of 

the several members of the Monetary 

Commission provided for in the tail to 
the Aldrich-Vreeland bill kite. 

At the beginning of the list stands 
the name of Netson W. Atpricu, 
author of a bill almost universally 
condemned by expert financial opinion. 
Mr. Artison, the veteran Senator from 
Iowa, has some claim to distinction as 
one of the authors of the Bland-Allison 
Act, which fastened upon the country’s 
eurrency several hundred million dol- 
lars of cheap silver, made a full legal 
tender. Messrs. Hate, Daniet, 
Money, Burrows, and Knox have not 
distinguished themselves, so far as we 
know, for financial ability. Mr. Tet- 
LER will be remembered as one of the 
strongest champions of the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the 16 
to 1 ratio. He bade his party a tearful 
farewell at St. Louis in 1896 because 
it would not come out in favor of that 
great reform. 
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Mr. VreEeLanp, who heads the list of 
members representing the House. 
leaped into fame last spring by having 
his name coupled with the Vreeland 
bill, which in the form originally 
passed by the House was far less ob- 
jectionable than the bill that finally 
became a law. The other House mem- 
bers, with two exceptions, have a more 
or less colorless record on financial 
questions. They were appointed, per- 
haps, with the view that numbers would 
add to the respectability of the com- 
mission. 

The exceptions mentioned are Mr. 
Burton of Ohio and Mr. Werks of 
Massachusetts. Both of these gentle- 
men have given serious study to the 
bank-note currency question, and their 
influence so far as it can be made 
effectual, will undoubtedly be in favor 
of improvement in the existing system. 
They are in such a hopeless minority, 
however, that they can hardly expect 
to achieve any substantial advantage 
over the umprogressive element that 
dominates the commission. 


EASURES of more than ordinary 
importance to bankers are to be 
considered at the National Conference 
of the Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, to be held at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, August 21, 22 and 24. The meas- 
ures referred to are the Uniform Law 
of Bills of Lading and the Uniform 
Law of Certificates of Stock. Tenta- 
tive drafts of these acts have already 
been prepared and circulated for sug- 
gestions and criticism. Further hear- 
ings are to be had before the appro- 
priate committee on August 20 at 
Seattle. 

This work marks a notable advance 
in the reformation of our commercial 
laws. and will greatly tend 
safety and simplicity in the trans- 
actions reached by the proposed laws. 


toward 


laws 
must 


Before these changes in the 
mentioned can take effect, they 
be passed by the legislatures of the 
various states. After running the 
gauntlet of forty-six legislative bodies, 
the uniformity of the acts may be con- 
siderably impaired, as was the case 
with the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act. And when the laws come 
to pass the scrutiny of the almost in- 
state and Federal courts, 
the different constructions put upon 
them their original 
shape that the authors of the laws 


numerable 


will so change 
would hardly recognize them. 

Yet, with all these unavoidable draw- 
backs, for which the Commissioners on 
Uniform State 
responsible, the 
measures will 


Laws are in no wise 
enactment of 
substantial 


uniformity in the laws governing bills 


these 
new secure 
of jading and transfers of stock cer- 
tificates. 

Since the Constitution of the United 
States gives Congress power to regu- 
late commerce between the states, it is 
difficult for a layman to understand 
why this power should not extend to 
the instruments necessary to carry on 
such commerce. Why should Congress 
have authority to regulate bank notes 
and not bank checks? 

As the relations existing between the 
people of the several states become 
closer, the necessity for bringing the 
state laws into something resembling 
and 
The diversity of these 
laws, which has so long prevailed, is as 


homogeneousness becomes more 


more urgent. 


great a clog on our commercial prog- 
ress as is the conglomerate monetary 
system of China upon the prosperity 
of that country. 
fondly to 
work now being done by the Commis- 


Did we not cling so 
ancient superstitions, the 
sioners on Uniform State Laws could 
be accomplished by Congress, for the 


whole country at once, and with'a 


great saving of time and labor. 
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T is reported that Professor A. 
Piatt AnpREw, professor of econ- 
omics in Harvard University, has been 
appointed as an expert to serve on the 
Monetary Commission. As shown by 
his article in the April issue of the 
MaGazine, Professor ANpDREW does 
not approve of. the Treasury policy in 
feeding the public funds to the banks. 
He takes the sound position in this 
article that the resort to extraordinary 
means by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to “aid the money market” should 
be stopped, and that automatic and in- 
voluntary relations should be _ estab- 
lished between the banks and the 
Treasury. 

Professor ANDREW shows, in the ar- 
ticle referred to, just how the present 
Treasury policy has worked, and how 
one bank in particular has profited by 
it. Perhaps it is too much to hope that 
his sensible recommendations will re- 
ceive serious consideration by the 
Monetary Commission. 


HAT was a strange case where the 
promotion of a teller in a New 

York bank caused the discovery of a 
shortage of several thousand dollars in 
his accounts and led to the suicide of 


the defaulting employee. After twenty 
years’ service he was in receipt of a 


salary of but $1,500 a year, and hav- 


ing a wife and family, he found this 
sum inadequate for their proper sup- 
port, and made up the deficiency by 
taking about $9,000 from the bank in 
the space of five years. For some time 
he had oceupied the post of receiving 
teller, and by manipulation of the ac- 
counts was able to conceal the short- 
age. But on being promoted to the 
post of paying teller, the deception 
could no longer be maintained, and 
discovery and suicide followed. 

Of course, the insufficiency of the 
salary is blamed for the tragedy. On 


hand, the “Springfield 
in commenting on the 


the other 
Republican,” 
event says: 

“It must be obvious that the bank 
has an impossible task on its hands 
when it undertakes to lift its employees 
above the temptation to steal by lifting 
their salaries; for the larger salary 
operates to broaden the circle of living 
and so to widen the area of exposure 
to temptation. Men cannot be hired to 
be honest; and the man who is honest 
only because paid for being so is not 
an honest man and is not to be trusted 
even within the limits of the honesty- 
for-money bargain.” 

It may be in this particular instance 
that the employee did not present his 
case in the proper light to the bank. 
A great and powerful institution could 
hardly have failed to do justice to an 
employee who had been in its service 
for so long and who had, with the ex- 
ception of a comparatively short pe- 
riod, proved faithful to the bank’s in- 
terests. That appreciation of his 
services was not lacking was shown by 
the act of the bank in making the pro- 
motion. The same courage that was 
required to take the funds of the bank 
and cover up the shortage, if it had 
been applied in the right direction, 
might have secured the payment of an 
adequate salary and prevented the un- 
happy catastrophe. 

It is quite easy to say that stealing 
is not the proper way to remedy a de- 
ficiency of income, and that if one kind 
of employment does not afford a living, 
2 change should be made. But there 
are often practical difficulties in the 
way of making a change in one’s man- 
ner of making a living. A man who 
has spent twenty years in a bank may 
find it very hard to get into other suit- 
able employment that will yield a bet- 
ter income. 

Where a bank is making good profits 
it ought to see that its employees are 
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properly paid. Where the profits will 
not warrant the payment of a fair sal- 
ary an employee must either change 
his employment or reduce his scale of 
living, however hard either of these 
expedients may seem. No one is justi- 
fied in living on a scale that compels 
a resort to criminal expedients to main- 
tain it. 

While, under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances, banks have a right to ex- 
pect absolute honesty on the part of 
employees, they are not absolved from 
the obligation of dealing justly with 
those who constitute the banks’ work- 
ing machinery. 

Bank officers carefully scrutinize the 
affairs of their borrowers, but are 
sometimes indifferent toward their em- 
ployees. This is not good business 
policy. The wise bank officer will 
watch his employees as carefully as he 
watches his discounts. 


UITE generally it is assumed that 
Mr. Tart’s election to the Presi- 
dency will mean a period of tranquillity 
compared to the strenuous activities of 
President RoosEvEtt. 

Even the warm admirers of Mr. 
RoosEvELt’s policies now realize that 
he went about his work a little more 
roughly and more vociferously than 
necessary. The surgeon who comes to 
amputate a limb uses unnecessary 
harshness in kicking the patient and 
calling him a liar. 

BensamMin Harrison once, in prais- 
ing Mr. Roosevett, said that the only 
fault he could find with him was that 
he wanted to reform all the existing 
evils in the universe between sunrise 
and sunset. That is not a bad fault, 
to be sure. But when this disposition 
was applied to business affairs whose 
delicate machinery had become accus- 
tomed to methods long in use, the shock 
caused was so great that it came very 


near dislocating the entire business 
mechanism of the country. 

Some of the devices of modern busi- 
ness, though distasteful to the moralist, 
have been adopted out of sheer neces- 
sity. Great transactions, :inseparable 
from the growth in wealth and popu- 
lation, call for a corresponding aug- 
mentation of capital in large masses, 
which can only be secured by effecting 
combinations among a number of 
smaller concerns. The accumulated 
wisdom of centuries of experience has 
been drawn on to furnish the means of 
adapting our business machinery to 
modern requirements. Abuses have 
developed, which must be patiently 
studied and the right remedy soberly 
and inflexibly applied. If Mr. Tarr 
shall use a little more patience than 
Mr. Roosevett has shown, and not 
declaim about “predatory wealth” 
quite so vehemently and so frequently, 
he may accomplish just as much in the 
way of reform without at the same 
time inflicting harm upon the lawful 


business of the country. 


DEFICIENT revenues are begin- 

ning to give the Treasury offi- 
cials some concern. The slackening of 
business has affected internal revenue 
receipts unfavorably, and imports have 
sharply fallen off, thus reducing the 
customs receipts. 

But while the Government’s income 
in the last eleven months was reduced 
by $56,000,000, the expenditures were 
increased by $72,00,000. Of course, 
in making appropriations Congress 
can not know, necessarily, that the 
revenues will decrease. But this year, 
with the figures before it, there was no 
disposition to economize, and the ap- 
propriations approached record-break- 
ing totals. 

Instead of pruning expenses, it is 
much easier and more popular for 
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Congress to be liberal in making ap- 
propriations, looking to borrowing to 
make up any deficit that may result 
from this policy. 


ACCORDING to a ruling of the 

Auditor of Public Accounts of 
the State of Illinois, who is the super- 
vising officer of the state banks and 
trust companies, it is unlawful for 
banks to give collateral security for 
deposits. The question arose in con- 
nection with a fraternal society that 
desired to place its funds on deposit 
with a bank, but wished the bank to 
Jodge collateral securities in the hands 
of the society as a guaranty of the 
safety of the deposit. 

In his ruling the Auditor said that a 
transaction of this kind could hardly 
be regarded as a “deposit,” but must 
be considered as money borrowed by 
the bank. He further said that to per- 
mit an arrangement of this sort would 
be to divide the depositors of a bank 
into two classes, secured and unsecured, 
and declared that neither the laws of 
Illincis nor the Federal banking act 
contemplates the securing of deposits. 

The National Bank Act certainly 
does contemplate the securing of de- 
posits, so far as respects the funds be- 
to the United States, and 
rigidly insists on the deposit of collat- 
eral to guard against the possibility of 
loss. As the Auditor pertinently says, 
if a fraternal society may justly de- 


longing 


mand such security, why may not an 
individual do the same thing? And it 
may be asked, if the National Govern- 
ment may require banks to put up 
collateral for deposits, why may not 
an individual insist on being as fully 
secured? it surely can not be con- 
tended that the individual has better 
means than the Government has for 
obtaining accurate information of the 
safety of banks. On the contrary, the 


banks in which the Government makes 
deposits are under the watchful eye of 
its own agents, who are authorized to 
inspect the books and to make a 
thorough examination of the banks’ 
securities and of their business methods. 
Yet with all its power of examining 
and supervising the national banks 
which it uses as depositaries of public 
moneys, the Government of the United 
States refuses to trust the banks to the 
extent of a single dollar. 

It may be said that the deposits of 
individuals with banks are not the 
same in character as those made by the 
Government. It is perhaps more nearly 
accurate to say of these “deposits,” 
as the Auditor of Illinois did of those 
in the case above referred to, that they 
are loans, secured by collateral, and 
not deposits in the strict meaning of 
the term. 

But in any case, while the Govern- 
ment ought to take care that the public 
funds placed with the banks are ade- 
quately secured, to exact the deposit of 
an equal amount of securities with the 
Treasury would seem to be going quite 
beyond the bounds of reason. 


"THERE are two banks in New 


York—the American Exchange 


National and the Chemical—that re- 
fused to accept Government deposits 
on the terms prescribed in the new 
barking law. These banks do not pay 
interest on deposits, and although the 
payment of one per cent. interest 
which the law requires would _have 
been a comparatively trifling matter so 
far as the cost was concerned, these 
banks refused to alter their established 
policy, even for the sake of being 
“designated depositaries of the United 
States.” 

If it were practicable for all the 
banks to follow the lead of these two 


conservative institutions, the United 
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States would be without a public depos- 
itary in New York (except for such 
amounts which the banks may hold 
under the law without the payment of 
interest thereon), and the whole busi- 
ness of commercial banking in this city 
would be lifted to a healthier plane. 
But with the trust companies doing 
a general banking business and offer- 
ing to pay interest on deposits, it is 
an impossibility for the ordinary com- 
mercial banks to do otherwise than bid 
for deposits in the same manner, even 
were they so disposed. And so long as 
the banks in other cities within the 
competing territory of the New York 
hanks continue to pay interest on de- 
posits, the banks of this city will have 
to do likewise as a measure of self- 
protection. 
if there were no trust com- 
panies, it can not be said with any 
degree of certainty that the banks 
would not offer interest on deposits. 
It would, however, in that case, be 
easier than it now is for them to dis- 
continue the practice if they wished 
to do so. 


Even 


T the spring meeting of the execu- 
council of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Lakewood, N. 
‘J., an interesting report was made by 
the Committee on Credit Information, 
of which Mr. Josepn T. Tatserr, 
vice-president of the Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago is chairman. 

The report took up the subject of 
the purchase of commercial paper by 
the banks, through note brokers, and 
called attention to abuses that have de- 
veloped in the course of such business. 
After considering various means of 
correcting these abuses, the report 
says: 


tive 


“The correction of abuses, and the 
proper safeguarding of credit as far 
as it can be done at all in the purchase 
of paper, appears to lie in co-operation 


between the banks and the best of the 
note brokers. The only practical 
means of procuring such co-operation, 
if any exists at all, is through the 
clearing-houses. The real difficulty in 
gauging credits is to get at the truth 
and the whole truth. This is nearly 
always inaccessible, but even when at- 
tained the credit man is not often in 
position to know absolutely that the 
information before him 
truth. 


is the whole 
Aside from the relatively few 
cases of barefaced fraud and dishon- 
esty, against the happening of which 
there protection, 
losses are nearly always sustained be- 
cause of misleading statements and of 
incomplete knowledge of the facts. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the greatest 


ean be no severe 


measure of protection lies in bringing 
about through co-operation of clearing- 
house banks a system of annual audits 
of the books and accounts of all con- 


cerns selling through note 


_ 2? 


brokers 


paper 


This suggestion seems to be practi- 
cable, and if it shall be carried out, a 
check will be placed upon the easy 
manufacture of 


“commercial paper,” 
and the undue extension of credit. 

Every effort made to enhance the 
safety of commercial paper tends to 
promote the soundness of the country’s 
banking and business transactions. 

The labors of this committee 
most important, and it is to be hoped 
that the report which will be made at 
the Denver convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association may form the 
basis of favorable action in line with 
the work already done. 


are 


EW Presidents have 
grealer service to the cause of 
sound money than Mr. C.LeveLanp, 
whose death occurred last month. 
Whether the run on the Treasury made 
in his second Administration was due 


rendered 
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to deficient revenues, to an unfavorable 
state of the foreign trade, or to the 
large purchases of silver, does not mat- 
ter much so far as Mr. CLeveLanp’s 
action is concerned. He found the 
Treasury gold running down, and fail- 
ing to replenish it by sales of bonds, he 
resorted to the device of buying gold 
with bonds and at the same time mak- 
ing a contract with the Belmont-Morgan 
syndicate to maintain the Treasury 
gold at a certain figure. This expedi- 
ent proved successful, and the threat- 
ened suspension of gold payments was 
avoided. 

Mr. Crevenranp not only defended 
the gold standard from the assaults 
made upon it, but he practically forced 
Congress to repeal the silver-purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman Act, thus 
reversing the country’s policy of 
“doing something for silver,” and pre- 
paring the way for strengthening the 
gold standard and making it something 
more than a thory. 

Had Mr. CieveLanp been in power 
in later years, he would undoubtedly 
have championed the cause of credit 
hank-note currency, and with his force- 
ful personality would have carried it 
to success. 

Grover CLEVELAND had many sub- 
stantial claims to the affectionate re- 
membrance of his countrymen, and by 
no means the least of these were the 
services he rendered to the cause of 
sound and honest money. 


EK MINENT banking authorities, 
when considering the note-issuing 
functions of the banks, seem to get 
enveloped and befogged in the clouds 
and mists that have been engendered 
by the endless controversy over a really 
simple matter. 
Mystification has ever been the re- 
liance of those who seek to hold the 


masses of mankind under their domin- 


ion. The plain truths of religion have 
been so obscured by irrelevant doc- 
trines and creeds that it has become 
almost a hopeless task to extract the 
grain of wheat from the mass of chaff 
in which it has become hidden. The 
quack doctor may generally be recog- 
nized by his employment of medical 
terms which the layman can not under- 
stand. Pseudo-political economists may 
be “spotted” by the very profun- 
dity and complexity of their views. 
They involve themselves in a mass of 
technicalities and fine-spun _ theories 
which neither they nor any one else 
can comprehend. 

The ease with which mankind may 
be mystified accounts for the slow 
progress of currency reform in the 
United States. Quacks and _ cuttle- 
fishes are doing all they can to obscure 
the plain simple issues involved. If 
the movement is to attain sufficient 
strength to carry it to success, it must 
be championed by some man of force- 
ful personality who possesses the ca- 
pacity to present the whole question in 
such a plain and straightforward man- 
ner that anyone of ordinary intelli- 
gence can understand it. 


NOVEL LOCATION FOR A BANK. 


A DISPATCH from Reno, Nevada, 
under date of June 24 says: 


State Bank Examiner Hofer has returned 
from Rawhide after making an examination 
of the First Bank of Rawhide and the Mer- 
chants and Miners Bank. He also examined 
the Bank of Wonder and declares that all 
three are insolvent. He says the Merchants 
and Miners may be able to settle its claims 
it creditors do not press them. 

The Northern Saloon, run by Tex Rickard 
at Rawhide, has practically assumed all 
banking operations. Last night Rickard 
came to Reno with several thousand dollars’ 
worth of checks which he cashed. Rickard 
has arranged to serve as a clearing house for 
Rawhide merchants and will do the banking 
business over his bar. 


THE CURRENCY PLANK IN THE REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 


HORTLY before the assembling of 
the Republican National Conven- 

tion at Chicago, the New York 
“Times” printed what purported to be 
a tentative draft of the Republican 
platform. It was commonly under- 
stood that this preliminary draft of the 


liminary draft, together with the al- 
terations. 

We reproduce herewith from the 
“Times” the original draft of the 
plank relating to Currency Legislation, 
together with the changes that were 
made before its adoption: 


Currency 


We approve the ae 
Legislation. 


gency measures’ adopted 
by the Government dur 
ing ‘the recent financial 
dtsturbance, and especially commend the 
passage by the last session of Congress 
of the temporary—enectment’ designed to 
protect. the country from a repetition of! 
such stringency, 
Cetedbished—-a—perrraremt—enttency system 
that-wih-oseld-at-emergenciosne The Re- 
publican Party is committed ta the devel- 
opment of sucts a permanent system, ‘re- 
Fponding to our greater needs; .and in ‘ling 

all respects with the most progressive 
nations of the world;-and the appointment 
of the monetary commission by the pres- 
ent Congress, which will impartially -in- 
vestigate all proposed methods. insures 
the early realization of this purpose. 

‘The present currency laws have full 

* dustified their adoption, bul an expanding: 
commerce, a marvelous growth in wealth 
and population, multiplying the centres of 
distribution, increasing the demand for 
the moveneent of crops in the West and 
South. agd entailing periodic changes in 
monetary canditions, disclose the necd of 
‘a more ejastic and adaptable system, ‘Such 
a system must meet the requirements of 
agriculturists, manufacturers, merchants, | 
and business men generally automatic in 
operatiun, minimizing the fluctuations — 
interest rates. and, above all, mus 
In harmony with that Republican doctrine 
which insists be very dolar shall be 
based upon, pA ¢ 
as@ gold. 

} In line with the ‘purpose here declared 
to secure by every wise means greater 
safety and stability in the banking and 
currency. system, 'we fav the estab- 
lishment:-of postal savings banks for the 
people, upon principles €mbodied in the 
measure now pénding in Congress and. 

| set-for & vote on Dec, J¢ next - 


platform had been submitted to the 
President and Mr. Tart, even if it had 
not been actually prepared by them. 
That it did not differ greatly, as a 
whole, the platform actually 
adopted is shown by a reproduction in 
the “Times” of June 19 of the pre- 


It will be seen the draft 
referred to the new currency law as a 


original 


but this was 
stricken out, as were also the following 
words: “Only until there can be es- 


“temporary enactment,” 


from 


tablished a permanent currency system 


that will avoid all emergencies.” 


11 
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Evidently, if the President and Mr. 
Tart were responsible for the original 
draft of the platform, declaring the 
Aldrich-Vreeland law to be a_ tem- 
porary measure, they were overruled at 
Chicago by some superior authority. 

The changes referred to really mean 
that it is the intention of those who 
forced the Aldrich-Vreeland law 
through to make it permanent, for all 
the declarations of the currency plank 
are empty, and might just as well be a 
part of the Democratic or Populistic 
party creed. 

In stating that “the appointment of 
the Monetary Commission by the pres- 
ent insures the 
early realization of this purpose” (the 
development of a permanent system, 
responding to our greater needs, etc.) 
the Republican platform affronts every 
man of common intelligence. The 
Monetary Commission, with two ex- 


Congress . 


. . 
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Burton and Mr. 
made up of men from 
whom nothing sound or sensible in the 
way of currency reform may be ex- 
pected. 

Another significant change was made 
in striking out the provision that every 
dollar shall be redeemable in gold. 
This is a direct concession to unsound- 
ness. It is, moveover, a display of 


ceptions—Mr. 
WeEEKs— is 


ignorance, for already every dollar is 
redeemable in gold, either by law or 
by Treasury precedents. 

The Republican currency plank is 
weak and unsound. Apparently its 
worst features were dictated by those 
for the 

It by 


no means follows, however, that Mr. 


who are chiefly responsible 
Aldrich-Vreeland currency law. 


Tart need be bound by this declara- 
tion. He is great enough and strong 


enough to make a platform of his own. 


THE BANKS OF BUENOS AIRES. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. C. A. Tornquist, Tue Bankers Macazine is enabled 
to present herewith statistics, showing the condition of the banks of Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic, on February 25 last (amounts stated in United States currency). 


Surplus and 


BANCO capital 


paid up 
Anglo Sud Americano 
Aleman Transatlantico 
Britanico de la America del Sud.... 
Credito Argentino 
Espanel del Rio de la Plata 
Frances del Rio de la Plata 
Galicia y Buenor Aires 
Germanico de la America del Sud.... 
Habilitador 
Italia y Rio de la Plata 
Londres y Brasil 


Londres y Rio de la Plata 


Nacion Argentina (Central Nat. Bk.) 
Property of the Arg. government. 

Nuevo Italiano 

Popular Argentino 

Popular Italiano 


Provincia de Buenos Aires 


$100,000,000 


Loans $345,000,000. 


$6,500,000 
5,000,000 
4,500,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 


3,000.000 
6,000,000 
10,000,000 


35,000.000 


1,500,000 
2,200,000 
400,000 
10,000,000 


Percent- Divi- 
age of dends 
cash to per 
deposits cent. 

50.82 6 
39.32 8 
36.53 9 
36.69 10 
27,91 12 
39.04 9 
32.48 ‘ 
116.70 
98.97 
20.02 
50.18 
45.59 


Cash 
re- 

serve 
$2,397,165 
5,271,108 
6,012,835 
402,488 
14,434,940 
9,739.209 
500,984 
2,245,658 
32,965 
6,493,262 
2,058,318 
28,060,766 


Deposits 
in U.S. 
dollars 

$4,716,626 
13,402,885 
16,460,017 
1,097,036 
51,714,304 
24,924, 
1,542,417 
1,924,261 
33,308 
32,440,000 
4,102,208 
61,551,989 


vdo 


7 
12% 

20 
profits 
incr’se 
capital 

10 

10 


93,3 


92,2 87 42,808,139 46.38 
10,115,910 
3,746,571 
767,539 


25,558,148 


1,825,150 
1,793,863 

143,206 
6,084,319 


—_—$————— 


$130,295,375 


18.04 
47.88 
18.66 oe 
23.80 8 


37.61 


$346,391,171 





THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Importance of the Note Circulation.—The Policy of a Uniform Discount Rate 
and the Protection of the Gold Reserve. 


By Charles A. Conant. 


"THE function of note issue is im- 

portant in France because of the 
large part which notes play as a me- 
dium of exchange in comparison with 
checks and other instruments of credit. 
There is nominally a fixed limit to the 
amount of the circulation of the Bank 
of France, but practically this limit 
has always been raised by a change of 
law when it has become apparent that 
the business of the country has grown 
up to the limit. 

The limit was first fixed during the 
Franco-Prussian War as a_ necessary 
condition of the suspension of gold 
payments, but when the government 
proposed the removal of the limit in 
1884, it was fixed by the Chambers at 
$,500,000,000 franes ($700,000,000). 
Another extension of the legal limit 
was made by the law of January 25, 
1893, to $4,000,000,000 francs and it 
was found necessary in the extension 
of the charter in 1897 to advance the 
limit to 5,000,000,000 francs and again 
by a law of February 9, 1906, to 
5,800,000,000 franes.? 

The Bank of France faced a serious 
problem at the close of the nineteenth 
century in the struggle over the re- 
newal of its charter. The renewal was 
proposed in 1891, but the opposition 
was so strong in the Chambers that the 
bill for the purpose was withdrawn by 
the ministry for fear of defeat. The 
bark then pursued a Fabian policy, 
awaiting the near approach of the ex- 
piration of the charter at the close of 
1897 in the apparent belief that oppo- 
sition would be silenced in a measure 
by the lack of time for framing a 
workable project for a new institution. 
The new charter was laid before the 


Chamber of Deputies on October 31, 
1806, and was referred to a committee 
ef twenty-two for examination. This 
committee did not report until winter 
and their report was not taken up for 
consideration in the Chamber until 
May 15, 1897. ‘The bill passed the 
Chamber on July 1, by a vote of 419 
to 67,? and went to the Senate, where 
it was passed at the October session 
and became a law on November 17, 
1897. The vote upon the passage of 
the bill in the Chamber of Deputies 
did not indicate the full strength of 
the opposition to the charter. The 
proposition to convert the bank into a 
state institution was rejected by a vote 


of 118 to 422, but the proposition that 
the bank should provide capital for an 
agricultural bank to the amount of 
60,000,000 francs was rejected only by 
a vote of 287 against 258. 


The new charter, which was not 
greatly changed from the form in 
which it was submitted by the Govern- 
ment, extended the privileges of the 
bank until December 31, 1920, sub- 
ject to the power of termination by 
the Chambers on December 31, 1912, 
if they should see fit to so vote during 
the year 1911. The latter limitation 
was added by the Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies which considered 
the government plan. The essential 
features of the old charter were not 
changed, but the limit of circulation 
was increased to 5,000,000,000 francs, 
the bank renounced interest upon two 
existing loans to the Government 
amounting to 140,000,000 francs, and 
made a further advance to the Govern- 
ment of 40,000,000 francs free of in- 
terest. These renunciations of interest 








1 Bulletin de Statistique, February, 1906, 


LIX. 119. 


2 L’Economiste Europeen, 1897, 


XII. 15. 


July 2, 
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are largely offset by the fact that the 
’ Government carries in its current ac- 
count at the bank a sum which is 
usually equal to the amount of these 
loans. The bank was required to 
create at least one new auxiliary 
bureau each year up to the number of 
fifieen. The most important of the 
new obligations imposed upon the 
bank was the payment of a tax equal 
to one-eighth of the rate of discount 
upon that portion of the circulation 
which exceeds the metallic reserve. 
This tex is never to be less than 
2,000,000 francs, ($400,000) per 
year.® 

The Bank of France enjoys the ad- 
vantage of an ownership and credit in- 
dependent of that of the Government, 
in spite of the close official supervision 
which is exercised over it. This finan- 


cial independence proved as useful to 
the country midst national disasters 
and changes of government in 1870-71 
as dependence upon the government 
proved dangerous during the similar 


changes of 1814-15. The bank was 
able to assist the government by ad- 
vances when its own arms were para- 
lyzed. None of the 182,500,00 franes 
of the bank capital are owned by the 
State, but the government since 1806 
has had a share in the management 
through the appointment of the gov- 
ernor and two deputy governors, re- 
movable at the will of the Minister of 
Finance. ‘The bank receives the public 
moreys on deposit and performs other 
public services free of charge, but does 
not act as an agent of the State to the 
same extent as many other European 
banks. By the charter of 1897, the 
duty was imposed upon the bank of 
paying coupons of the public debt and 
issuing new loans.° 

The governing board of the bank is 
a general council, which consists of 





3 Bulletin de Statistique, December, 1897, 
XLII. 582. 

4 Noel, I., 240. M. Thiers summed up one 
of the lessons of sound banking in a sent- 
ence: “The bank saved us because it was 


not a bank of state.” 
5 Pommier, 329. 


fifteen regents and three inspectors or 
auditors (censeurs). The members are 
elected at a general meeting of the 
stockholders, but three of the regents 
must be selected from the treasury dis- 
bursing agents, and three inspectors and 
five regents must be chosen from among 
the business portion of the sharehold- 
ers.© The only shareholders entitled 
to participate in the annual meetings in 
January are the two hundred who hold 
the largest number of shares, and at 
the present value of the shares no 
shareholder worth much less than 
500,000 franes ($100,000) is able to 
participate. A full statement of opera- 
tions is furnished by the bank to the 
government every six months and a 
balance sheet is published in the official 
journal every Friday. 

The governor and deputy governors 
of the bank are the direct representa- 
tives of the state and most of the meas- 
ures taken by the bank are taken on 
their initiative. It is from them that 
proposals usually come for raising or 
lowering the rate of interest. It was 
declared by M. Rouland, who was gov- 
ernor at the time of the official inquiry 
of 1865, that “nothing of any descrip- 
tion which concerns the great interest 
of the public, nothing which concerns 
the larger duties which the bank has to 
perform towards commerce and _ in- 
dustry,—nothing of all that class of 
business is left to the discretion of 
what is called the interested party.” 
He intimated that it had not perhaps 
happened twice in sixty-two years that 
the proposal to change the rate of dis- 
count had come from the council.’ The 
bank has had only thirteen governors 





6 Lois et Statuts, Art. 9, loi du 22 Avril, 
1806. 

7 Palgrave, 147. It is declared by Fachan 
that this mixed system gives satisfaction 
both to those who wish to withdraw from 
the manipulations of the state, the accumu- 
lated resources of a private bank, consti- 
tuting individual property, and those who 
believe that the right to issue notes is so 
dangerous that the manner of its use and 
the prevention of abuses of it should be 
under state regulation.—Historique de la 
Rente Francaise, 259. 
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since 1806 and several served only 
ad interim. 

The most important functions of the 
Bank of France concern the issue of 
bank-notes. This is plain from the fact 
that of its liabilities of 5,845,717,900 
francs at the close of 1907, the sum of 
4,800,581,450 francs represented out- 
standing notes, while on the other side 
of the account the assets included coin 
and bullion to the amount of 3,615,- 
349,735 frances. Commercial paper 
represented only 1,215,993,509 francs, 
at Paris and all branches, and ad- 
vances on securities 577,867,415 francs, 
Private deposit accounts represented at 
Paris 426,298,229 frances and_ at 
branches 62.677,837 frances. To a 
very large extent the function of the 
bank is that of rediscount. It per- 
forms this function even for paper 
representing very small transactions 
and has in this direction done much to 
benefit small producers and_ shop- 
keepers. Thus, during 1907 the num- 


ber of pieces discounted by the bank 


was 7,503,127 and of these 3,646,229 
were for 100 frances ($19.30) or less. 
The number of pieces of these low 
amounts was 1,160.495 in 1881; 
1,590,839 in 1885; and 2,188,957 in 
1804. The average value of paper 
discounted in 1907 was 732 francs and 
the average time before maturity 26.06 
days.® 

The discount policy of the Bank of 
France has been as conservative as its 
administrative policy. While the aver- 
age rate has been very close to that of 
the Bank of England, or about 3.60 
per cent. from 1844 to 1900, the 
changes have been much less frequent 
and advances in the rate have been 
much less radical in periods of strin- 
gency. During the period from 184+ 
to 1900, the Bank of England altered 
its rate 400 times; the Bank of France 
altered its rate 111 times. Nor has 
the tendency of recent years been less 
favorable to the conservatism of the 
Trench bank. From 1890 to 1900 in- 
clusive, the changes at the English in- 





8 Assemblee Generale des Actionnaires, 
1908, 18. 


stitution were 66; at the French, 9.° 
During the earlier years of the history 
of the French bank, from January 13, 
1820, to January 14, 1847, the rate 
was kept uniformly at four per cent. 
In more recent years, the rates fixed 
on May 19, 1892,—two and a half per 
cent. for commercial discqgunts and 
three and a half per cent. for advances 
on securities—remained for nearly 
three years unchanged, when they were 
reduced on March 14, 1895, to two and 
three per cent. There were changes 
resulting from the South African War 
in 1898, which carried the rate for dis- 
counts as high as four and a half per 
cent. for very brief intervals in 1899 
and 1900; but on May 25, 1900, the 
rate for discounts was fixed at three 
per cent. and for advances at three and 
a half per cent. These rates remained 
unchanged for nearly seven years, until 
the growing pressure for capital at the 
beginning of 1907 led to an increase. 
The rate was fixed on January 17, 
1907, at three and a half per cent.; on 
March 21, at three per cent.; and on 
November 7, at four per cent., while 


-at London it stood at seven per cent. 


and at Berlin at seven and a half. 
With the passing of the storm, the rate 
went down on January 9, 1908, to 
three and a half per cent., and on Jan- 
uary 23d to three per cent.’° 

The comparative uniformity of the 
discount rate at the Bank of France 
has been the result of three factors,— 
the magnitude of the metallic reserve; 
the less variable demands upon the 
bank than those which fall upon the 
Bank of England; and definite adher- 
ence to a different policy of maintain- 
ing the reserve. 

A large reserve has made the Bank 
of France less sensitive than it might 
otherwise have been to temporary de- 
mands for gold. Since the suspension 
of silver coinage on private account the 
gold hoard of the bank has, with few 
interruptions, steadily grown until it 
was for a time the largest accumulation 





9 Palgrave, 151. 
10 Assemblee Generale des Actionnaires, 
1908, 9. 
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of gold in the world. The outpour of 
the yellow metal from the mines of 
South Africa accelerated the upward 
movement, in spite of the large de- 
mands made by Russia and the United 
States. By the close of 1902 the gold 
in the bank stood at 2,542,700,000 
frances. which was an increase of fully 
fifty per cent. over the amount ten 
years before. This amount was con- 
siderably increased in the following 
years, in spite of the monetary pressure 
of 1907. For a time the accumulation 
of silver was in excess of requirements, 
but after 1892 there was a gradual de- 
cline in the volume of the white metal, 


which in fifteen years reduced the 
amount by about twenty-five per 
cent.*? 

While the metallic reserve of the 


Bank of France sustains a large vol- 
ume ef outstanding notes, and the 
bank stands ready to rediscount paper 
for joint stock banks, there are fewer 
and smaller sudden demands for money 
than in London. Foreign trade, the 
demand for exchange, and the invest- 
ment of capital abroad play a smaller 
part than on the London market.’* At 
the close of 1907 deposits and creditor 
current accounts in the five principal 
French stock banks were about 3,500,- 
000,000 frances ($700,000,000) and 
reserves in currency or on deposit in 
other banks were 330,000,000 francs 
($66,000,000). The corresponding fig- 
ures for English joint stock banks 
were deposits of $4,200,000,000 and 
cash resources of $850,000,000. Obvi- 
ously, to meet possible demands of 
such magnitude it is essential for the 
Bank of England to take resolute 
action when its reserve is threatened. 





11 M. Pallain, the governor of the bank, 
points out that the diminution of the re- 
serve which took place during the trying 
period of 1907 was wholly in silver and 
arose “from the demands of the colonies or 
from our allies in the Latin Union, of whom 
we have every interest in facilitating their 
re-stocking.”’ Of the 400,000,000 francs lost 
since 1892, he computed that half had gone 
since 1904.—Assemblee Generale des Action- 
naires, 1908, 15. 


12 Palgrave, 149. 


The English _ institution, 


moreover, 
lacks the power to meet emergencies by 
the issue of its notes, which is one of 
the chief resources of the Bank of 


France. It is the knowledge that this 
power of note issue can be availed of 
for making  rediscounts, practically 
without limit, which enables the joint 
stock banks of France to do business 
in safety with slender cash reserves. 
The largest of these institutions is the 
Credit Lyonnais, with deposits at the 
close of 1907 amounting to 1,542,800,- 
00 franes ($298,000,000). The other 
two of chief importance are the Societe 
Generale and Comptoir Nationale 
d’Escompte, cach with deposit obliga- 
tions of over 800,000,000 francs.1* 
Apart from these differences in its 
position, however, the Bank of France 
has for many years pursued deliberately 
the policy of protecting its reserve un- 
der certain conditions by buying gold 
at a loss rather than by imposing upon 
commerce the burden of an increase in 
the discount rate. It is recognized 
that this method is not efficient in an 
economic crisis, because it does not op- 
erate upon the whole commercial 
structure to restrict loans and specula- 
tion and to attract capital from abroad. 
There are occasions on which the 
French method may properly be used, 
however, as when credit is not unduly 
expanded and where a demand for gold 
has arisen from special and recogniz- 
able causes. While this method of 
protecting the gold reserve was at first 
condemned by economists, and while 
their censure was well founded so far 
as it applied to its use to counteract 
the drain of a crisis and to redress the 
balance of the foreign exchanges, it 
has come to be recognized in recent 
years that it may be combined in a cau- 
tious manner with the English method 
of advancing the discount rate, with 
benefits to legitimate business. The 
choice of either method, or the prudent 
use of both methods in conjunction 
with each other, depend largely upon 





13 Vide L’Economiste Europeen, March 6, 
1908, XXXIII. 295. 
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the ability of bankers to judge whether 
the drastic pressure of sharp advances 
in the discount rate is required in or- 
der to arrest the expansion of credit 
and check dangerous speculation. 
While the project of direct profit- 
sharing is not enforced so avowedly by 
the government upon the Bank of 
France as upon some other European 
banks, the Treasury receives a liberal 
proportion of the earnings of the bank. 
By various forms of taxation the gov- 
ernment in 1907 collected thirteen per 
cent. of gross earnings and more than 
twenty-three per cent. of net earnings. 
The total amount thus absorbed was 
11,082,218 franes ($2,140,000) of 
which about 7,357,141 francs ($1,- 
420,000) came under the head of the 
return to the State as fixed by the 
charter of 1897. Up to that time an 
annual tax had been paid of 2,500,000 
francs. The new law provided that the 
government should receive one-eighth 
of the rate of discount upon the pro- 
ductive operations of the bank, but in 


no case less than 2,000,000 francs per 


year. The productive operations were 
based upon the difference between the 
metallic reserve and total operations.’* 
Another provision of the charter of 
1897 provided that profits arising from 
a discount rate above five per cent. 
should be covered to the proportion of 
three-fourths into the public Treasury. 
The effect of this provision was to dis- 
courage the advance of the discount 
rate as a means of retaining gold. It 
did not become operative, however, un- 
til 1907, when certain special discounts 
of English paper were consented to at 
a rate above five per cent. 

The number of branches and banking 
offices of the Bank of France has been 
increased from time to time, until the 
total number at the close of 1907 was 





14 Calculations summed up by Pommier 
showed that from 1874 to 1896 the new plan 
would have yielded the government about 
37,000,000 francs more than the old, even 
though in certain years the return would 
have fallen below 2,500,000 francs.—La 
Banque de France et l’Etat, 402-3. The 
total payments under the new provision to 
the close of 1907 were 50,133,551 francs. 
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467. The number in 1894 was 249. 
The number of employees, which at 
Paris was 1074 in 1894, rose in 1907 
to 1300, while at the branches the in- 
crease was from 1258 to 1636. The 
dividends paid in 1907 were 175 
francs per share, to 29,485 separate 
shareholders. 


PENNSYLVANIA DIVIDEND. 


HE regular semi-annual dividend of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company was 
mailed on May 28 to 59,415 share- 

holders, the greatest number in the com- 
pany’s history, and representing an in- 
crease of 14,000 over the number receiving 
the dividend one year age. 

The nearly 60,000 separate checks sent 
out amounted in value to $9,437,839.50, this 
being a dividend of three per cent. on the 
capitalization of $314,594.650, divided into 
6,291,893 shares of $50 par value. The 
average holdings amounted to only 105 
shares, a decrease for the last year of 
thirty-two. 

Of exceptional interest is the increase 
in the number of women shareholders from 
the 21,028 of one year ago, to 27,767. Wo- 
men thus receive more than forty-six per 
cent. of the total number of dividend checks 
sent out. 

There are 17,988 shareholders of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in the state of 
Pennsylvania—30.13 per cent. of the total— 
an increase during the past six months alone 
of just 3,000. During this same period the 
number of shareholders in New York State 
has increased by 1,259 to a. present total 
of 8,903. The average ownership in the 
state of Pennsylvania is eighty-eight shares, 
while in New York state each stockholder 
owns an average of 207 shares. 

On October 1, 1907, there were 8,536 
shareholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in Europe. On May 28 there were mailed, 
on the company’s behalf in London, checks 
for 9,591 individual stockholders owning an 
average of 129 shares. New England share- 
holders get 13,681 of the dividend checks 
sent, investors in that section owning an 
average of seventy-one shares. 

Including the dividend mailed on May 28, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad has, during the 
past nine and a half years paid to its share- 
holders in dividends the sum of $140,552,476. 
During that period, that is since January 1, 
1899, the number of partners in this com- 
pany, persons depending for a whole or a 
portion of their income upon the earnings 
of this corporation, has increased from 23,- 
720 to 59,415—an increase in ten years of 
35,695 shareholders. 





TEMPORARY LOANS. 


HE’D SAVED THE COUPONS. 

“Father seems impressed with your talk 
about coupons,” said the maiden. “Have 
you really any?” “Sure,” answered the 
guileful youth. “Got 500 saved up toward 
a piano for our little flat.”—Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


CASH IN ADVANCE.- 

“T pay as I go,” declared the pompous 
citizen. “Not while I am running these 
apartments,” declared the janitor. “You'll 
pay as you move in.”—Pittsburg Post. 


STARTING THE PANIC. 
“Have you ever been through a money 
panic?” 
“One.” 
“What started it?” 
“IT told my wife I couldn’t afford to buy 
her a Merry Widow.”—Exchange. 


DEFINITION OF A FINANCIER. 

A financier is a man who spends the first 
half of his life trying to get money, and the 
second half trying to give it away.—Boston 
News Bureau. 

A TASK TO STAGGER HIM. 

If Solomon were alive could he draft a 

popular currency bill?—Boston Journal. 


LINES OF A BANK SLIP. 
Let me deposit on this slip 
Every day my little bit, 
So when I pass in all my checks, 
St. Peter won’t call, “pass on, there; 


next!” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


AN UNNECESSARY QUALIFICA- 
TION. 

The bank cashier need not have a good 
musical ear to detect a false note.—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 
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AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION. 


She (indignantly)—‘Why did you fail 
to keep your appointment with me yester- 
day?” 

He—“I’m awfully sorry, but I was com- 
pelled to wait in a restaurant until it was 
too late.” 

She (icily)—“Pardon me, but I thought 
you had a position in a bank. I wasn’t 
aware that you were a waiter.”’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


TRUST BUSTER FOILED AT LAST. 


“Well, I see that there is at least one 
trust which Roosevelt kas not succeeded 
in busting.” 

“Which one is that?’ 

“The In God We Trust.”—New York 


Evening Post. 


CONSERVATIVELY TRUTHFUL. 


Employer—“Are you truthful?” 

Young Applicant—“‘Yep; but I ain’t so 
darn truthful as to spoil your business.”— 
Judge. 


DESTROYING CONFIDENCE. 


Stockholders of Bank—“We have you 
dead to rights. You have embezzled more 
than the capital stock of this institution, 
and we will prosecute you to the limit.” 

Bank President—“But—er, gentlemen! 
Wonldn’t that—er, be destroying con- 
fidence?”—Chicago Journal, 


CURE FOR A BAD MEMORY. 


Koyne—“I wish I could do something 


to improve my memory. i am dreadfully 
forgetful.” 
I. M. P. Cunius—“Lend me ten dollars.”— 


Washington Heights Town Topics. 





COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick. 


LESSONS OF THE PANIC OF 1907. 


Views of Prominent Trust Company Officials. 


REt test of the strength of any 
financial institution comes when 
unusual demands are made upon it. 
The tide of prosperity carries with it 
craft of all kinds, strong and weak, 
which float with ease upon the calm 
surface of a stormless sea: but when 
“the rains descend and the winds 
blow,” when the gathering storm bursts 
with full fury, the weaker ones go 
down, and the crafts which safely ride 
the tempest are those built and 
equipped and manned for both foul 
weather and fair. 

To the observant and _ thoughtful 
man a panic offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for the study of the strong and the 
weak points of financial institutions, 
for the adoption of those principles 
and practices which have been proved 
good and the casting away of those 
which have been shown to be elements 
of weakness. In finance as well as in 
polities, in 1908 as well as in the days 
of Patrick Henry, there is no safer 
guide than the “lamp of experience.” 
Unfortunate as have been many of the 
effects of the panic of 1907, this much 
good at least ought to result, that our 
banks and other financial institutions 
learn how to become better and 
stronger than ever. 

For the trust company, special in- 
terest attaches to the recent panic, be- 
cause of the fact that it was the first 
panic that has occurred since the trust 
company became an important factor 
in the financial world. The real de- 
velopment of the trust company had 
just begun at the time of the panic of 
1893, the number of companies at that 


period being about 350, as against over 
1,500 in 1907. During the fourteen 
years the aggregate resources of these 
institutions had increased from about 
one billion dollars in 1893 to nearly 
four and a half billion dollars in 1907. 

Opponents of the trust company had 
freely prophesied that the institution 
would not survive the strain of a se- 
vere panic, and called attention to the 
fact that the great development which 
they were having during the flush times 


from 1898 on came during a_ period 
when everything was flourishing, and 
hence offered no indication of what to 
expect when the tide turned. 

We are now far enough away from 
the panic of 1907 to know that the 
forebodings of such critics were not 


well-founded. The trust company 
weathered the panic quite as well as 
any other financial craft, and is an- 
chored to-day in as safe a harbor and 
in as sea-going a condition as any. 
Minute comparisons between different 
kinds of financial institutions at this 
time would be useless, and the truth is 
that all classes of them withstood the 
exceedingly severe strain as well as any 
reasonable man could expect under the 
conditions which they had to face. It 
is safe to say that the trust company as 
an institution made an enviable record. 

Nevertheless, it would be idle to 
claim that the trust company, unlike all 
other human institutions, is in a state 
of absolute perfection. There must be 
points in which its organization and 
management can be improved. Some 
of these must have been revealed in so 
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severe a strain as that imposed by the 
panic of 1907. What were they? 

In the wish to get expert testimony 
on this question, letters were written to 
a number of prominent trust company 
officials in various parts of the coun- 
try, asking for their views on the ques- 
tion, “What Lessons for the Trust 
Company Were Revealed in the Recent 
Panic?” 

Following are the replies received: 

Joun H. Hotuinay, president Union 
Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Speak- 
ing briefly, the lesson for trust com- 
panies taught by the panic is in my 
opinion the advisability of doing sound 
banking. Do not trespass on the field 
of cemmercial banks; maintain ample 
reserves with a goodly proportion of 
eash; avoid speculative promotions and 
the tying up of funds in slow loans or 
unmarketable securities; do not try to 
make money “hand over fist” by doubt- 
ful projects; in short, “play safe” and 
be content with reasonable profits 
rather than risk the solvency and 


standing of the institution in the hope 


of grasping inordinate ones. Security 
is the foundation of the trust com- 
pany’s success. A reputation for con- 
servatism will be the greatest asset in 
the long run. Even with the utmost 
carefulness and good judgment some 
losses will occur, but this does not 
justify rushing into danger because 
other companies have taken such risks 
without damage. The _ responsibility 
for the care of other people’s money 
should never be lost sight of, and the 
ability to pay depositors on demand 
should never be in doubt. 

Festus J. Wane, President Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., St. Louis: The lessons 
from the panic of 1907, from the stand- 
point of the trust company official, may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. Trust companies doing a bank- 
ing business should be in the clearing- 
house association of their respective lo- 
calities. 

2. They should shorten up the ma- 
turities of the paper they hold, so that 
when a sudden call is made, their as- 
sets will be easily convertible. 


3. Trust companies doing a bank- 
ing business should carry the same cash 
reserve as state or national banks of 
their respective localities. 

4. Trust companies doing a com- 
bination trust and banking business 
should avoid investing their money, or 
the money of their depositors, in pro- 
motion schemes, no matter how profit- 
able they may be. 

E. D. Hvuxsert, vice-president Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Co., Chicago: 
In considering the question proposed, 
it should be borne in mind that there 
are several different kinds of trust com- 
panies. To differentiate broadly, they 
are: first, the company that confines 
itself exclusively to fiduciary business 
and receives no deposits except in that 
capacity; second, the company that, in 
addition to its strictly trust business, 
receives savings deposits and, in many 
cases, carries on a commercial banking 
business as well; and third, the com- 
pany which, in addition to all these 
things, does what is commonly known 
as “promoting” or “financing.” This, 
in its mildest form, consists in loaning 
money to carry on construction work, 
with the expectation of being repaid 
when the work is completed, through 
the sale of bonds or other securities. 
Also the underwriting of bonds on com- 
pleted property, trusting to the sale of 
the bonds for repayment. 

The companies which confine them- 
selves strictly to fiduciary work and re- 
ceive no deposits may be left out of 
consideration. 

Those which receive commercial and 
savings deposits should, and generally 
are, placing that part of their busi- 
ness under the same regulations, re- 
garding the character of their loans 
and investments and the carrying of 
cash reserves, as prevail with well man- 
aged banks doing a purely savings or 
commercial business. 

Those which have been undertaking 
so-called financing and promoting in 
connection with a deposit business will, 
it is to be hoped, abandon that part of 
their business entirely. 

It is difficult to understand why any 
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trust companies have assumed that 
they could invest their deposits safely 
in ways that would be considered im- 
proper for commercial banks, or that 
they could properly protect those de- 
posits with reserves that would be in- 
adequate for other banks. 

It van hardly be questioned that the 
trust companies which have persisted 
in these practices have been a source 
of weakness to our financial system, 
and there are many thoughtful men 
who believe that if all banks and trust 
companies receiving deposits of other 
banks had been required to keep pro- 
per cash reserves, the crisis of last fall 
would have been passed without any 
suspension of currency payments and 
we would not now be subjected to the 
danger of hasty currency legislation. 

In short, I believe the lessons the 
trust companies are to learn from the 
so-called panic of last fall are the sim- 
ple, hemely lessons that all panics 
teach; namely, that it is not safe to 
depart from the fundamental princi- 
ples of sound finance. 

The success of trust companies has 
heen so great in handling all branches 
of legitimate banking that it is safe 
to assume the correction of the evils 
above referred to will entrench them 
more strongly than ever in popular 
favor. 

F. B. Greson, president Colorado 
Bankers’ Association: The phenom- 
enal success of trust companies has in- 
clined them to go beyond their original 
scope, and to encroach upon the do- 
main of both the commercial and the 
investment banker. The trying experi- 
ence of the fall of 1907 has called a 
halt on this tendency. It has shown: 

First, that trust companies are not 
independent of the national banks. 
They should have such harmonious re- 
lations as will insure active and instant 
co-operation in time of stress. Such 
relations can best be permanently as- 
sured by the trust companies leaving 
commercial loans and deposits for the 
national] banks, and by their allowing 
only such interest rates on deposits as 


their clearing-house associates will 


deem fair. 


Second, the trust company being 
under no obligation to loan to its own 
customers, is free to select the most 
profitable employment offered for its 
funds. Herein lies the temptation to 
engage in promotions and‘ speculative 
investments, the evils of which recent 
experiences have fully demonstrated. 
This field of operation should be left 
to the investment and private bankers. 

Another thought not prompted espe- 
cially by the recent disturbance, but of 
much importance to trust companies, is 
this: the word “trust” should be safe- 
guarded by statute in all the states. 
In Colorado its use is restricted to cor- 
porations organized under the trust 
company law, and subject to supervi- 
sion by the State Bank Commissioner. 
This protects the name from use by 
promotion concerns and loaning com- 
panies, and gives it the same dignity 
and standing as the word “bank,” thus 
increasing the public confidence in 
those institutions doing a strictly trust 
company business. 

Lynn H. Dryxrns, president Inter- 
state Trust and Banking Co., New Or- 
leans: It appears to me that, taken all 
in all, the trust company has no spe- 
cial cause for anxiety over the record 
made by it during the past seven 
months. 

The necessity for a company which 
accepts demand deposits retaining in 
its own vaults a fair percentage of cash 
reserve was already known to every- 
body; the value of such a policy has 
been, perhaps, accentuated. 

The advantage of co-operation be- 
tween companies in the same locality 
was also universally recognized before 
October, 1907; but, in our section, it 
is now availed of by many companies 
which competition heretofore separated- 

It may be possible that the value of 
having a directory fully conversant 
with loans, investments, etc., is a 
new lesson to some companies; but, I 
think, a majority of the larger com- 
panies have utilized their directory in 
this way for the past several years. 
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We have found that in order to obtain 
the best service results from directors 
it is desirable to have them interested, 
to a considerable extent, in the stock of 
the company. It may be this is a new 
lesson, and one well worthy of consid- 
eration. 


Brensamin I. Conen, president Port- 
land Trust Co., Portland, Ore.: The 
recent panic impressed upon my mind 
the fact that a well organized and 
properly managed trust company was 
about the safest financial institution 
known to modern times. The record 
made by the trust companies was, I 
think, superior to that made by the na- 
tional banks. The weaknesses that 
were developed in the trust companies 
that got into difficulties were due, in a 
few rare instances, to dishonesty, but 
principally to the fact that the com- 
panies alluded to were managed by 
visionaries or unscrupulous men who 
used them as a medium for speculation, 
rather than as legitimate trust com- 
panies, having due regard to the sa- 
credness of other people’s property. 

Another fruitful source of trouble 
was a desire to make undue profits; in 
other words, looking for high-rate in- 
vestments, rather than absolute safety 
of the principal. 

I do not think that the amount of 
cash reserve that any given trust com- 
pany held at the beginning of the panic 
was of as great importance as the man- 
ner in which their investments were 
made. In other words, if a company 
had a fair cash reserve, then had a 
good second reserve in the shape of 
well selected bonds or commercial pa- 
per of the highest class, and if the re- 
mainder of its assets were safely in- 
vested in mortgages, or other slow but 
sure paper, the company was bound to 
pull through the panic, because it could 
realize upon its quick assets, while it 
was negotiating the sale of its slower 
ones, like mortgages. 


Outver C. Futter, president Wis- 
consin Trust Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
After full consideration I have come to 
the conclusion that I cannot comply 
with your request for the reason that, 


in my opinion, there were no “lessons 
for trust companies” revealed in the 
recent panic other than such lessons as 
were applicable to every class of bank- 
ing institution. A possible exception 
may be that the New York city trust 
companies were shown the importance 
of belonging to the clearing-house as- 
sociation or of having an organization 
of their own for mutual protection and 
co-operation at all times and especially 
in times of stress, such as they experi- 
enced in October and November. But 
this lesson, if it might be so called, was 
so purely local in its application that 
I deem it unnecessary, if not unbecom- 
ing, for a country trust company offi- 
cial to comment upon it. 

Notwithstanding that the panic re- 
vealed few, if any, lessons for trust 
companies alone, it seems to me that 
the aftermath has revealed many things 
distinctly creditable to trust companies 
as a whole. For one thing, it has re- 
vealed that the prediction heretofore 
frequently made, that the first great 
panic in this country would show the 
trust company to be an unseaworthy 
type of craft and unable to stand a 
severe storm, was founded on prejudice 
rather than on fact. Quite to the con- 
trary, it appears that the trust com- 
panics as a class stood the storm quite 
as well, if not a little better, than the 
banks, and that after the storm was 
over they righted themselves, trimmed 
ship, and were ready for action quite 
as soon as any other type of financial 
vessel, so to speak. 


C. F. Enrient, vice-president Mis- 
souri Valley Trust Co., St. Joseph, 
Missouri: The recent panic, in my 
opinion, revealed the fact that a strong 
reserve is absolutely necessary for 
every trust company, with a goodly 
portion in actual cash in the vaults. 
Trust companies should not originate 
schemes or undertakings, but should 
provide facilities for carrying out only 
legitimate enterprises of proven char- 
acter. It is also of the greatest im- 
portance that trust companies avoid the 
appearance of connection with enter- 
prises of hazardous or speculative char- 
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acter. As a man is judged by his 
public and private conduct, so the 
character of a trust company is regard- 
ed by the general nature of its busi- 
ness. 

Trust companies should endeavor to 
educate their customers to the fact that 
it is not possible to pay interest on all 
deposits and have all the funds on hand 
at all times, especially that part of 
their deposits upon which they agree 
to pay a rate of interest in excess of 
two per cent, per annum. It would 
also appear that there is a limit of rate 
at which banking institutions, like 
trust companies, can safely undertake 
to receive deposits, and that when they 
depart frem the usual practices and 
agree to pay unusual rates for deposits 
they are treading on unsafe ground. 

There are many lessons that have 
been taught by. the recent panic, but 
after considering all of them I can 
realize none of more importance than 
the first given by me, of maintaining at 
all times a strong reserve and plenty 


of actual currency on hand, which 
makes an institution independent to an 
equal degree with its correspondents - 
and other cempetitors against unfore- 
seen flurries, which always come with- 
out warning. 


\ 


SUMMARY OF VIEWS. 
GENERAL LEssONs. 


The reader will not fail to notice 
that there is substantial unanimity 
among the above writers in the opin- 
ions, first, that as an institution the 
trust company has held pretty firmly 
to sound financial practices; and, sec- 
ond, that a prominent lesson taught to 
the few companies which needed it was 
the danger of being connected in any 
manner with promotions or speculative 
enterprises and of being over-anxious 
to make big profits. While a number 
of specific lessons are named in the let- 
ters, non-observance of these lessons 
would ordinarily be attributable to a 
willingness to take great risks for pos- 
sible large profits rather than to igno- 
ranee of the principles involved. In 


short, the most essential lessons to be 
learned are, as Mr. Holliday puts it, 
“The advisability of doing sound bank- 
ing’; or, to quote Mr. Hulbert, “The 
simple, homely lessons that all panics 
teach; namely, that it is not safe to de- 
part from the fundamental principles 
of sound finance.” . 

Assuming, as we safely may, that 
there are few trust company officials 
who do not know what practices are 
unsound or unduly risky, it would ap- 
pear that the most important qualifica- 
tion for officers who would insure their 
companies against wreck in the time 
of stress is the ability to resist tempta- 
tions to ignore what they know to be 
scund principles of finance—an ability 
which has happily been displayed by 
an overwhelming majority of trust 
company officials. 


Srecisic Lessons. 


Regarding the more specific lessons 
taught by the panic, opinions do not 
run so much in the same channels. Mr. 
Enright regards the necessity of keep- 
ing a strong reserve with a goodly pro- 
portion of actual cash in the vaults as 
the most important lesson of the panic. 
Most of the other writers mention this 
as important, while all would doubt- 
less so regard it. Mr. Cohen, while 
noting the importance of a fair re- 
serve in actual cash, expresses the opin- 
ion that it is not of so great importance 
as the “second reserve” in gilt-edged 
loans and investments upon which the 
company may realize. 

Mr. Wade believes that the amount 
of the cash reserve should be the same 
as that of the state or national banks 
in the same locality. He also takes a 
stand in favor of trust companies be- 
ing members of the clearing-house as- 
sociations of their cities. 

Two of the writers sound warnings 
against the tendency to pay excessive 
interest rates to depositors. 

Mr. Gibson gives special prominence 
to the lesson that trust companies are 
not independent of national banks, and 
should conduct their business in such a 
way as to be in harmony with them. 
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Among other lessons, Mr. Dinkins 
points to the importance of having the 
directory interested in and conversant 
with the affairs of the company. 

The discussion also brings out the 
opinions that the trust company should 
not trespass upon the field of the com- 
mercial bank; should avoid slow loans 
and unmarketable securities; should 
place itself under the same regulations 
as commercial and savings banks if it 
does the same kind of business; and 
that the movement to protect the use 
of the word “trust” in titles of cor- 
porations should be pushed with vigor. 

Mr. Hulbert calls attention to the 
fact that there are several different 
kinds of trust companies; a _circum- 
stance which has an important bearing 
upon the question. One is led to won- 
der whether the lessons of the panic 
may not hasten an evolution which will 
more carefully define and limit the 
functions of the typical trust company, 
and to hope that the third class of com- 
panies mentioned by Mr. Hulbert may 
soon disappear. 


Lessons Not New. 


Several of the writers point to the 
fact that the lessons of the panic, 


though important, are not new. They 
have long been known—and to their 
credit be it said, followed—by the 
great majority of the men who manage 
our trust companies. But lessons in 
finance, like those in other matters, 
need to be restated over and over again 
for the sake of those who are slow to 
learn them. 

Of most of the lessons above noted 
it may be said that they are not for the 
trust company alone, but apply as well 
to commercial and savings banks. Mr. 
Fuller states the case strongly when he 
says: “There are no ‘lessons for trust 
companies’ revealed in the recent panic 
other than such lessons as were applic- 
able to every class of banking institu- 
tion.” The moral of it all is that for 
the trust company as well as for all 
other financial institutions there is need 
of measures to curb individuals of reck- 
less or dishonest disposition; but the 


panic failed to produce evidence that 
the trust company as an institution is 
not conducted according to sound busi- 
ness principles. 


TRUST COMPANY SECTION A.B.A. 


OFFICIAL reports of the Trust 

Company Section of The Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association for the year 
ending May 1, 1908, indicate a flour- 
ishing condition. The membership 
numbers 883, which is somewhat over 
sixty per cent. of the trust companies 
in the country; but most of the larger 
companies are members of the section, 
the aggregate resources of members be- 
ing nearly three and a half billion dol- 
lars, as against less than four and a 
half billion dollars for the aggregate 
resources of all trust companies in the 
country. During the eight months end- 
ing May 1, 101 new members joined, 
an increase of eight over the number 
joining during the same period of the 
preceding year, which was a time of 
prosperity. Strenuous efforts for the 
increase of the membership are still in 
progress. 

The annual meeting of the section 
is to be held at Denver on September 
29, 1908, and an excellent programme 
is being prepared. If present plans 
are successful, an important feature of 
the meeting will be a reunion of the 
older members of the section. 


IN APPRECIATION. 


You lose your coin, 
It comes to pass, 
And go to join 
The lobster class. 
“A fool,” they say in accents tart, 
“Must quickly from his money part.” 


You toil and sweat 
In sturdy style; 
Together get 
Another pile. 
Then do they roses at you chuck? 
Oh, no. They say, “A fool for luck.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BANKER. 


By Charles W. Stevenson. 


OLITICIANS, and even men who 
profess to be statesmen, have a 
habit of placing banks in the list of 
corporations that maintain the “money 
power.” We have lately heard of the 
one hundred millionaires who are “un- 
desirable citizens” because of the influ- 
ence they wield. And many of them 
are bankers. Indeed, some have gone 
farther and charged the bankers with 
bringing on the late panic. As if a 
man would pull down the temple walls 
on his own head! 


Ciose Reration or BANKING TO GEN- 
ERAL BUusINEss. 


This leads us to examine the real re- 
sponsibility of the banker with refer- 
ence to the character and momentum of 
the business of the country. And be it 
said at the outset that this responsibil- 
ity is very great. 

So closely interwoven are banking 
and business that we must go to the 
latter to determine the work and worth 
of the banker. It is a trite saying that 
business is done on credit. This is not 
all of the reality. This credit, which 
is the mainstay of business, and which 
is furnished so largely by the banks of 
the country, is directed not altogether 
by the banks. They are servants of 
the people and cannot escape this posi- 
tion. It is controlled and directed by 
the wants and needs of the people. It 
is limited by the supply and demand 
which affect the life of the people. It 
is a part of the time and place. That 
is to say, when there is an era of un- 
precedented prosperity the wants and 
needs of the people, the conditions of 
supply, are different from those in a 
time of depression, or of continued 
failure of crops or languishing of in- 
dustries. So that the banker is power- 
fully affected by the force of this great 
current of business demands as to his 
supply and issue of credit. Moreover, 
this excess of living, this added mo- 


mentum, makes in itself not only a de- 
mand but affects the power of the bank 
to mect the demand. Deposits foster 
loans and loans create deposits. It is 
here that the silent expansion of credit 
becomes almost insiduous. And al- 
though the far-seeing banker may 
know that the pace of business is too 
fast, he feels himself in the current 
and cannot wholly stay the tide if he 
would. 

And there is another equation; this is 
the personal one. The banker must in 
a sense adhere to the mind or thought 
of his customers. That is to say, he 
cannot hold back, and, predicting a 
panic, refuse to grant loans to meet 
the ordinary conditions and require- 
ments of business, albeit the time be one 
of dangerous inflation and excess. He 
must listen not only to the voice of his 
customer but to the reasonable plea of 
his depositor. The interests of the 
banker and customer are one. They 
are indissoluble. And it is for this 
reason that, noting the state of mind of 
the men who deal daily with him, the 
banker must, to a certain extent, ac- 
cept their views of the state of the 
times and act accordingly, not becom- 
ing unduly alarmed or unduly rigid. 
For those who make the demands are 
in the thick of trade and must sink or 
swim with the general movement of 
commercial and financial affairs. 

And yet this same banker in times of 
prosperity and over-straining of busi- 
ness, both as to methods, volume and 
credit, may be one of the greatest of 
restraining forces, if, with a concert 
of movement, he act wisely and with 
proper regard for the needs of his cus- 
tomer and the necessities of the busi- 
ness world at the time. 


Tne Prevention oF WaAsTE. 


Just here is where his great respon- 


sibility occurs. In the first place, it is 
true that trading should, as far as it is 
25 
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possible, be actual and real. That is to 
say, as far as possible it is well not to 
encourage the fictitious trades that 
tend so to inflate prices and to unduly 
swell the demand for credit. This is 
net the prevention of those trades 
which may be’ settled without the act- 
ual transfer of stocks. This is a ques- 
tion that we cannot determine. owing to 
the rights of men to trade when and 
how they please. 

If the intent is good, if it is under- 
stood that actual and real purchases 
are made, albeit they will not in the 
end demand the actual production of 
the shares, if their equivalent is paid, 
it is a question that governments can- 
not and ought not to settle offhand as 
to the rights of the parties. But the 
too close and intimate connection of 
the banks with daily transactions that 
have no pretense of being actual or 
real, and yet which affect the prices of 
the industrial and railroad securities 
of the country, and through these the 
businesses of men everywhere and the 


general welfare of all the people, is a 
question that bankers must solve. 

How far shall they allow themselves 
to become interwoven with this form of 


trading? The effects of this sort of 
fortune-building are widespread. They 
act upon the wages of the worker 
everywhere. They make business. good 
or bad in localities which have no con- 
nection with such trading. This is 
true because when there is a plethora 
of the fictitious capital here engen- 
dered by a false and hollow system of 
trading, it seeks investment in dubious 
enterprises that waste the substance of 
the people. The billions of skrinkage 
of capita] in the prices of stocks in the 
last year represent no actual loss to the 
people of the country save that they 
have given their substance into hands 
that have wasted it in foolish promot- 
ing or experimenting in plants for 
which there was no demand; have sim- 
ply allowed their good toil to go to aid 
the recklessness of those who have frit- 
tered it away in unproved and un- 
worthy ventures. This is simply 
waste. Save and aside from this, noth- 


ing real has been lost. A few spec- 
ulators who put their profits in stable 
values have grown rich, while the inno- 
cent purchasers have grown poor. 

But the spirit engendered by this 
trading, and this apparent though un- 
real creation of wealth, begets, through 
the whole line of business down to the 
smallest dealer, a feeling of enthusi- 
asm that always inevitably carries 
prices too high above a general aver- 
age and brings on the conditions that 
result in panic and subsequent eco- 
nomic readjustment. It is here, with 
reference to the widespread effect of 
this trading, that the banker’s respon- 
sibility becomes great. 

That it is most difficult to draw the 
line must be admitted by all thinking 
men. There is a limit on either side. 
There is a golden mean. The banker 
is better fitted than any other man to 
discover this and maintain it. Yet the 
pressure on him to keep business at the 
pace which it sets for itself is great 
and he cannot altogether resist it. 
There is a psychology about the era 
of prosperity which he is bound to take 
note of. ‘To be a restraint when others 
are filled with enthusiasm must work 
an ill-feeling for himself. And yet, 
by judicious agreements and _ practices 
as to loans on the classes of securities 
under discussion, bankers may do 
much to mitigate the stringency that 
comes with periodic and compelling 
force. 

Nothing need be said in this con- 
nection of the right and duty of the 
banker to frown on the promotion of 
schemes that have no substance to 
them, schemes which are gotten up for 
the purpose of giving men salaries and 
a chance to sell shares. 


Tue Banxer’s Power 1N Business. 


It is most important that the banker, 
however, feel his responsibility to the 
business interests of the country. He 
has preven in the late stringency that 
he is able to carry on the business of 
the country practically without money. 
He is the operator of a vast system of 
credit-making which furnishes the 
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money of the country. He should in- 
sist that the powers which are inherent 
in the organism he has built up ac- 
cording to the needs and demands of 
the business of the country be recog- 
nized by the Government, and that he 
be given the power of the issue of a 
credit currency, according to his own 
ideas when these shall have become a 
unit throughout his own profession. 
He has the power thus to hold and to 
expand the business of the country. 

Yet deeper than his power it must 
be remembered all the time lie the 
primal causes of real and helpful pros- 
perity. What a vast saving there is of 
human labor in the machine! And yet 
at the very time invention is adding its 
blessings to mankind it is the cause of 
idle hands and broken lives because 
mer cannot adjust themselves readily 
to the new conditions. Still, the peo- 
ple demand the best and discard the 
old at a moment’s notice, regardless of 
the fact that it turns thousands out of 
employment. So it is that the mind of 
man influences prosperity. ‘The other 
primal factor is the soil and its in- 
crease. The aggregated capital of 
which so many are afraid, affect not 
the production of the soil in first in- 
stance. It will produce in the way the 
Divine intended and in no other. Man 
may tickle the soil a little and make it 
grow after his planting. But he can- 
not direct the winds and waters of the 
globe; and he is subject to the laws of 
nature all the time and everywhere. 

To these things business must bow 
and with it the banker. Yet he can 
aid. His credit-making power is great. 
It should be exercised with a due sense 
of its greatness. 


Community oF Interest BETWEEN 
TUE BANKs AND THE PEOPLE. 


These, of course, are general consid- 
erations. None knows better than the 
banker the general bearings of his 
business. He stands over and above 
all commerce and finance, and_ holds 
the throttle to much of the advance. 
He is the guide and counselor of count- 
less business men. He can withhold 


the individual loan and does do so if 
he deems it unwise as a business ven- 
ture. He car make or break the force 
of the bond issues of the corporations, 
as he is willing to look upon them with 
favor or frowning in the light of his 
vast experience and his sense of the 
trust given him by those.who put their 
money in his keeping. After the sud- 
den change of the current of trade, 
which we call a panic, is over, he is 
able to mect all requirements, his busi- 
ness being automatic, rising and fall- 
ing with the state and demands of 
trade. He knows all these things, and 
he uses them in their application to the 
individual. If communities undertake to 
float their bonds he has a voice in the 
sale and purchase. Throughout the 
realm of credit, even to the minor 
transactions of small men, he is master. 
His responsibility is great. Be it 
said it is exercised with due regard to 
the confidence the people have in him, 
and for the best interests of the peo- 
ple as a whole. No man ean truly 
class the banks and bankers of the 
country among those influences of so- 
called wealth that are inimical to the 
happiness of the individual or of the 
people as a whole. The people own 
the banks. Take from them their de- 
posits and they would lose a large part 
of this credit currency power. They 
are amenable to the time and _ place. 
And the only duty of the officer, be the 
bank large or small, is to take care of 
legitimate interests, frown on schemes 
to catch the unwary, stand for integrity 
and the faithful discharge of every 
obligation, and serve his customers 
with kindness and wisdom. To the 
people he is servant, not master! 


SPRING LAMBS. 


I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was shorn; 
The hallowed place where little lambs 
Come peeping in at morn; 
The playful bears and friendly bulls 
Who wisely counseiled me, 
And where I bought at 88— 
And sold at 23. 
—Exchange. 











BOND AMORTIZATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


HE question of bond amortization 

is not a new one—it is as old as 

finance and accounting. Just at pres- 

ent, however, it is a snbject pre-emi- 

nent among the savings bank men of 
New York state. 

Bankers who have had more than 
usual regard for accuracy in such mat- 
ers, and who have kept their bond in- 
vestments according to this idea, will 
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admirable banking legislation, in which 
was the provision that all savings 
banks in the state must carry their se- 
curities at their investment value, as 
determined by a proper method of 
amortization. So far as is known, New 
York is the only state that requires 
this, and in so doing, it has consider- 
ably improved an already admirable 
savings bank law. 
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Form No. 1. 


Form providing for listing the bonds in detail, sinking fund charges and interest account, together 
with other data. The sinking fund computations are in very good arrangement. 
This form is in practical use. 


not be disturbed by the current trend 
' of events; but those who have been do- 
ing otherwise have doubtless had trou- 
blous nights and busy days of late,— 
all because of a little matter of ac- 
counting. 

The subject has been treated in tliese 
columns before, and in convention and 
banking circles it has been a frequent 
subject for discussion. The present 
“trouble” has all come about because 
the last legislature did more than pass 
an anti-gambling law,—it passed some 
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It is proposed to treat the subject in 
two parts: First, what is amortization? 
Second, how to do it. 


Tue TuHeory or AMORTIZATION. 


According to the Standard Diction- 
ary, amortization means literally to 
kill; in the field of finance, it means to 
“extinguish a debt by the creation of 
a sinking fund.” In the matter of 
bond or stock investments, one of three 
prices prevails: par, discount, or pre- 
mium. In the event of a purchase 
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Form No. 2. 
Form providing for amortization account, interest record, list of bonds in detail, bond account, and 


full details regarding issue, etc. 


made at par, one hundred cents will be 
paid for a dollar’s worth, and one hun- 
dred cents will be received; in the case 


A complete form. 


for a nominal dollar’s worth, but a full 
dollar will be paid at maturity—if the 
investment is a good one; should the 


of a security purchased at a discount, 
one hundred cents will not be paid for 


security be of such nature as to com- 
mand a premium, more than a dollar 
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Form No. 3. 


Form suggested by New York State Banking Department. A 3 per cent., 5 year bond at a discount 
to net 5.75. Average method used. For scientific method see table. 
Not as good a form as No. 1. 
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OOMMARY of INTEREST ~~ SINKING FOAD @MPOTATIONS 
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Form No. 4. 


Summary of interest accumulations and reductions together with accrued interest. The items can 
be computed on the amortization sheets at leisure during the period, and at the end 
the same assembled in the general summary, from which the report 
to the department can be made. 


must be paid for a dollar’s face value, 
and only one hundred cents will come 
back to the owner at maturity. 

Now what to do with the gain on 
one hand, and the loss on the other, is 
the question amortization would solve. 
and solve correctly. It will require no 
long argument to demonstrate that the 
full amount of the discount,—the 
profit, should not be added at a single 
time, either at the beginning or at the 
end of the life of the investment. 
Likewise, the loss in the shape of 
the premium paid, should not be de- 
ducted at a single stroke, although in- 
stances are on every hand where this 
is the custom. There is a better way: 
keep books with this profit, or this loss, 
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—and amortization jis “just keeping 
books.” The accretion, on the one 
hand, and the deduction, on the other. 
belong in a series of years, in small 
amounts, with justice and the square 
deal for all. To add the profit, or to 
subtract the loss and do it properly— 
that is amortization. 


AMORTIZATION IN PRACTICE. 


In buying a bond or a‘stock for in- 
vestment purposes, it is supposed to be 
held until maturity. The same income 
will prevail during its life and the cor- 
rect value at any given date before or 
after purchase can be correctly ascer- 
tained. Only a sale of the security 
will alter the computation. 
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Form No. 5. 


A simple form with sinking fund charges, with bonds kept in debit, credit and balance form. 
A very good form. 





BOND AMORTIZATION IN 


In thus “keeping books” with the 
profit or loss, one of three courses is 
open: First, charge profit and loss 
account with the amount of the pre- 
mium at the time of purchase; or, 
credit the discount to profit and loss,— 
neither of which is correct or logical. 

Second, charge the premium by 
averages, or pro rata; or, credit the 
discount, likewise. 

Third, charge the premium in such 
amounts that each year will bear its 
proper proportion of the loss; or, 
credit the discount in such amounts 
that each year will have its due share 
of such profits. 

Of the last two, the average, or pro 
rata method is the simpler and entails 
far less labor than does the last men- 
tioned. The New York State Bank 


Department will accept this method. 
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for example. Here is a six per cent. 
bond, five years to run, interest semi- 
annually. If it were to be bought to 
net the investor 5.40, by turning to the 
convenient little book of bond tables, 
the rate would be found to be 102.60, 
or $10,260 for a block of ten bonds. 
There are ten interest periods, and fol- 
lowing the above rule, we divide the 
$260.00 by 10, having $26.00 as the 
proper charge against each year, 

It will be noted that the true or actual 
interest is the interest received, less the 
amortization; or, the amount invested 
X the net rate, which will be the net 
income on the whole amount invested. 
This will not be absolutely correct un- 
less the scientific method is used. (See 
Table 3.) In the case of serial bonds 
the average method is not so well adapt- 
ed, and this will be explained later. 


Taste No. 1—Averace or Pro Rata Metuop oF AmoRTIZATION. 


6% Bond on a 5.0 basis, 5 years to run.. Interest due semi-annually. 


For method of ascertaining the amortization see text. 


Date. Cost. 


1905 
1906 


July 1 
Jan. 1 
July 1 
Jan. 1 
July 1 
Jan. 1 
July 1 
Jan. 1 
July 1 
Jan. 1 
July 1 


$10,260 $10,000 


1907 
1908 
1909 


1910 


* The market value and investment or book value are not identical. 
It might be more, or less, than the value ascer- 


is the price the bonds weald bring if sold. 


Par value. Interest Interest Amortiza- Value 
(Gross). 
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$3,000 


$2,740 260 


The market value 


tained by amortizaticn, depending upon market conditions, 


The idea is simply this: If a bond 
carries a premium or a discount, ascer- 
tain how many interest periods there 
will be during its life, and divide the 
discount, or the premium by the num- 
ber of periods, and the result is the 
proper charge against, or the proper 
credit to each of the various years. Not 
absolutely correct, but near enough for 


all ordinary purposes. Take Table 1, 


In the matter of bonds at a discount, 
the case is reversed, and Form No. 3 
(not Table 3) will show the accre- 
tions according to this method. The 
addition to the investment, or holding 
value, is uniform each period until the 
bond stands exactly at par when due 
—the amount that will be received 
for it. 

In accurate 


amortizing from an 
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Taste No. 2—AmortizaTion or Bonp at Discount. 
Scientific Method. 
3% Bond on 5.75 basis, 5 years to run. 


Amorti- 
Interest zation Investment 
Ree’d. (Accumula- or Book 

tion.) Value. 
$8,820.00 
8,923.07 
9,029.60 
9,139.20 
9,251.92 
9,367.39 
9,486.69 
9,608.91 
9,735.14 
9,865.02 
0,000.00 bonds due 


True 


Date. Cost. Par value. Interest. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
vuly 


$8,820 $10,000 
$253.07 
256.58 
259.60 
262.72 
265.47 
269.30 
272.22 
276.23 
279.88 
283.09 


$150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


$103.07 
106.53 
109.60 
112.72 
115.47 
119.30 


eee ee ee ee 


+1.89* 


$1,180.00 


$2 ,678.11 


NOTE—Had the price $8,820 bcen absolutely correct, the problem would have worked 


out correctly without this balance. 
computation is independent of tables. 
rate, which gives the true interest. 
accumulation or reduction. 


standpoint, more detail and additional 
labor is required, but in large issues, it 
is much the better way. Here the 
actual value, at the purchase rate is 
ascertained to a nicety. This result 
may be accomplished, either by using 
the bond tables (the ordinary tables do 
not carry out the decimals far enough 
to get the accurate cost price, without 
which the problem will not balance), 
or by taking the cost as the multiplicand 
and multiplying this by the income, or 
net rate, which will give the true in- 
terest; this subtracted from the inter- 
est received will give the amortization. 
If the bond tables are used it is a sim- 
ple matter of finding proper pages and 
columns. Table No. 2 will show this 
as applied to a bond at a discount, by 
the proper method. By comparing 
Table No. 2 with form 3, it ,will be 
seen that the average amortization is 
$118.00, while the true method gives 
but $103.07 for the first period and 
$134.98 for the last. 

The case of serial bonds is some- 
what different. In order to get the 
correct cost price, it will not do to say: 
“This lot averages six years,” and turn 
to the bond table at the six-year-page, 


Same table used for cost price as in Table 3, but the 
Rule: 
Subtract Interest Received and the difference is the 


Multiply the Investment Value by the net 


and get the rate. The cost of one bond 
for one year, the next for two, the 
next for three, and so on, must be 
found and added together—then the 
price will amortize correctly to a cent. 

To get the proper amortization 
charge against the Glenville Bonds by 
the pro rata method, as in form 2, we 
take the premium, $23.40 and divide 
by the time to run, 2144 years, and we 
get $9.36 as the proper amortization 
charge for each year. But they are 
serial and the full amount is only 
working during the first year, and as 
the bonds mature, less and less in 
amount is invested; we can get the cor- 
rect amount in this way: 


Out of the first year’s earnings, we 
take 4-4 of the average amortiza- 
tion (4 bonds are alive) 

Out of the second period, we take 
3-4 of the average amort. (3 bonds 
are alive) 

Out of the third period, we take 
of the average amort. (2 bonds 
alive) 

Out of the fourth period, we take 
of the average amort. 


10-4, or 2% and 
piaeemee 23.40 


9.36 
7.02 


4,68 


We have the result, 
the full premium returned 


The rule for amortizing a_ serial 
bond as suggested above and recom- 
mended by the New York Banking 
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BOND AMORTIZATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Taste No. 3—Screntiric MetHop oF AMORTIZATION 
6% Bond having 5 years to run, on a 5.40 basis. 


(Values at the different periods from the Bond Tables of Montgomery Rollins.) 





Cost or Book or 

Date. Market Par value. Interest True Amorti- Investment 
Value. Ree’d. Interest zation Value. 
1905 July 1 $10,266 $10,000 $10,260 
1906 Jan. 1 $300 $277 $23 10,237 
July 1 300 276 24 10,213 
1907 Jan. 1 300 276 24 10,189 
July 1 300 275 25 10,164 
1908 Jan. 1 300 275 25 10,139 
July 1 300 273 Q7 10,112 
1909 Jan. 1 300 273 27 10,085 
July 1 300 273 o7 10,058 
1910 Jan. 1 300 271 29 10.029 

July 1 300 271 29 10,000 bonds due 















$3,000 § 











LK 


52,740 $260 





NOTE—tThe tables referred to anove are extended to two decimals only. If an ‘“‘ex- 


tended bond table’’ had been used. the above amortization charge would have been ex- 
pressed in cents also. 





Department is:—1. Divide the pre- most as correct in its results as the 
mium or the discount by the average scientific method. 

time to run, which will give the amorti- But in cases where one or more 
zation charge for the first year. 2. years elapse before the series begins 
Divide this amount by the number of to fall due, it will not work. In such 
bonds in the series and the quotient instances, the amortization for the 
will be the amount to deduct each year, first year will be the amortization for 
from the preceding year’s amortiza- each year until the bonds begin to 
tion. This works admirably in cases mature. To illustrate: A series of 
where the bonds begin to mature from bonds issued in 1907, the first maturity 
date of issue or purchase, and is al- falling on July 1, 1912, and running 













Taste No 4—AmorTIzATION OF SERIAL Bonns. 


5% Bond, due serially, 1 to 4 years (average 2% years), on 4% basis—Scientific Method. 








Date. Par value. Cost. Gross True Amortiza- Investment 

Interest. Interest. tion. Value. 

1907 July 15 $2,000 $2,023.40 $2,023.40 
1908 Jan. 15 $50.00 $15.45 $4.55 2,018.85 
July 15 50.00 45.35 4.65 1,514.20 

1909 Jan. 15 37.50 34.03 3.47 1,510.75 
July 15 37.50 33.94 3.56 1,007.17 

1910 Jan. 15 25.00 22.68 2.32 1,004.85 
July 15 25.00 22.61 2.39 502.46 

1911 Jan. 15 12.50 11.30 1.20 501.26 


July 15 12.50 11.24 1.26 500.00 bond due 















Same example as in form 2. To get the average amortization on a serial bond, divide 
the premium by the average number of years to run, which gives the amortization for the 
first year. Of this amouni, take as many parts as there are bonds unmatured for each year. 
(See text.) Or, we may divide the premium $23.40 by 2%, the number of years to maturity 
(average), which gives $9.36, which is the first amortization. There being one bond ma- 
tured the first year, for the second, the amortization will be $9.36 less one-quarter of $2.34, 
giving $7.02 as the proper charge for the second year. The third year has $7.02 less one- 
quarter of the $9.36, $2.34, or $4.68 for the third year; for the fourth year, we have $4.68 less 
one-quarter, $2.34, or $2.34 for the last year. The sum of which makes $23.40. 
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Tasrte No. 5—Contrast BETWEEN THE SCIENTIFIC AND Pro Rata Meruops. 


4.40 Serial Bond, due 1912-1921, on 4% basis, average 9% years.. 


Premium $14.50.* 


15.27. 
SCIENTIFIC. 


Amortiza- 
tion. 


Pre- 
mium. 
$145.00* 
132.27 
118.98 
105.11 
90.64 
75.51 
61.62 
49.06 
37.88 
28.05 
8.35 19.70 
6.80 12.90 
1919 6.15 7.75 
1920 3.48 
1921 72 


1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


& 


mir & tM 
Ce Nese 6 


mr 
A 

2 
S 


So Dis Co Co 


Oe 


12.56 
11.18 
9.83 


$142.45 


Average amortization 
Purchased 1907. 
PRO RATA. 


Amortiza- 
ition. 


Pre- 
mium. 
$145.00 
129.73 
114.46 
99.19 
83.92 
68.65 
54.91 
42.70 
32.02 
22.87 
15.25 
9.16 
4.60 
1.57 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 15. 
1912 15.2 
1913 13. 
1914 12.21 
1915 10.68 
1916 9.15 
1917 7.62 
1918 6.09 
1919 4.56 
1920 2.08 
1921 Lar" 


$145.00 


* This will illustrate the point made in the body of the article regarding the rate on 


serial bonds. 
that time from the table. 
accurate. 
have been correct. 


This rate was obtained by taking the average time and getting the rate for 
A residue of $2.55 is left, showing the price to have been in- 
Had the price for each bond been obtained and added together, the result would 
The correctness of the rate does not effect the pro-rata amortization. 


** Seven cents overplus added to last amortization. 


serially to 1921. 


The average is 914 
years. This divided into the premium, 
$145.00 gives $15.27 as the ' proper 
charge for the first year. This is also 
the charge for each year up to, and 
including 1912, after which $1.53 
must be ‘taken off each year. 

Table 5 is a contrast between the 
scientific method and the pro rata, and 
will show how closely the one follows 
the other according to this idea. If 
the Bank Department rule were fol- 
lowed, it would not amortize nearer 
than $87.82. 

All very nice, when the bonds are of 
recent purchase and the operation can 
be done from the beginning, but when 
some time has elapsed since the pur- 
chase, the process is a little more tire- 
some. ‘Presuming we were required 
to furnish this data on July Ist, 1908 
(which was the case), and we desired 
the amortized value of the bonds in 
the first table, first by the average. 
then by the scientific method. We go 
at it this way:—Not including the cur- 


rent six months, five periods have 
elapsed since the time of purchase. 
Presuming that no amortization has 
been previously provided for, we first 
ascertain the average amortization for 
each period, and multiply this by the 
number of periods (5) and we have 
as a result, $130.00. If the table (1) 
be consulted, it will be seen that if 
this amount be deducted from the orig- 
inal cost, it will leave $10,130 as the 
holding value on Jan. 1, 1908. If the 
charge for the current period be de- 
ducted also, we get $10,104—the 
amount the bonds are worth at their 
amortized value on July Ist, 1908. 
Should the scientific method be pre- 
ferred, the easiest way is to first get 
the time the bonds have to run before 
maturity. Taking the rate of the is- 
sue, and the net income, by turning to 
the bond table, the correct rate may 
easily be found, and this will represent 
the amortized value at the present time. 
Having acquainted ourselves with 
the present value of the bond invest- 
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ments, the next thing to do is to get 
the books to correspond with the new 
valuation. Bonds bought below par 
and still carrying the same book value 
must be charged with the difference in 
yalue. Those purchased at discount, 
aud the profit immediately credited must 
be reduced to the present holding 
value. Those purchased at a premium 
and this premium immediately charged 
off, must have the difference charged 
back to them. If still held at cost, 
they, too, must be reduced to meet the 
new valuation. In each event, the 
proper entry must be made against 
profit and Joss account. If desired 
the entries may be made through Pre- 
mium Account, and the difference ad- 
justed in the profit and loss account. 

All this will necessitate new forms. 
Those reproduced herewith are offered 
merely as suggestive, for each one will 
have notions of his own, that no stock 
form will meet. Simplicity should be 
the aim, yet have the data complete. 
Most of the forms that have come to 
the writer’s attention have no provision 
for the interest accounting, which 
would seem to be of some importance, 
as it is part of the record, and must 
be kept somewhere; the bond account 
would seem to be the place. If kept 
in the amortization ledger, nothing but 
the principal account need appear on 
the general ledger. Form 1 covers 
everything but provision for selling 
the bonds; form 2 has this provided 
for. The two may be combined if desired. 

Whatever the form or method se- 
lected, it will mean much careful work 
if the bond holdings are large, but 
done it will be worth the time 
and trouble it has caused, and it is 
the only correct test of earning capa- 
city. In no other way can the 
bank man know the exact condition of 
bank. Some will welcome it; 
others condemn and criticise it,—but 
all (in New York) will have to do it, 
one way or t’other, just the same. 

Note:—-Forms 1 and 2 and summary 
sheet are original and are covered by 
magazine copyright. Permission to use 
may be obtained upon request. 


once 


savings 


his 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


NAME NOT FOR SALE. 


ROVER CLEVELAND’S long and 
active life was replete with incidents 
that impressed themselves upon the 

minds of his friends and served to illustrate 
his character. One of these concerned an 
offer made him to become president of one 
of the large New York trust companies. 

A committee of officials of the trust 
company waited upon Mr. Cleveland after 
his retirement from the White House and 
urged that he accept the presidency of this 
concern. He told the committee that he 
was totally unversed in the ways of bank- 
ers, and that he would be of no use what- 
ever to the trust company. Then he said 
point blank that he would not accept. In 
a comparatively short time the committee 
visited him again. The spokesman said to 
him, in effect: 

“Mr. Cleveland, while we recognize that 
there is a great deal of truth in what you 
told us about your not understanding bank- 
ing and being therefore unfitted for the 
presidency of our company, we nevertheless 
feel that the bank will be greatly benefited 
through having the advantage of your judg- 
ment and intellect, and we are so sure that 
this is the case that we are willing to pay 
you $50,000.” 

It had been assumed that this handsome 
offer, made at a time when Mr. Cleveland 
was none too well off, would have the 


_ effect of making him change his mind. It 


had the opposite effect, however. 


“So,” said Mr. Cleveland, shortly. “Well, 


“gentlemen, I long ago determined not to 


sell the influence of my name, and I don’t 
intend to depart from that determination. 
Thank you.”—New York Times. 


MUST BE TRUE TO HIGH PRINCI- 
PLES. 

lig a certain element within the Repub- 
lican party, who seek to use that 
organization to advance their private 

interests, the following extract from a re- 

cent letter written by Governor Hughes of 

New York is earnestly commended: 


The Republican party has unexampled op- 
portunity and is under the heaviest obliga- 
tions to the people. Upon its courage, its 
wisdom, and its devotion to rational progress 
largely depend the future welfare of the 
country, It must stand against every attempt 
to corrupt administration, against every 
form of special privilege at the expense of 
public right, against every effort to control 
the working of our institutions for selfish 
advantage. It must continue to represent 
good sense in opposition to demagogica 
follies and whimsies. It must stand for con- 
stitutional rule and for the maintenance of 
law and order. 

It must be a people’s party in the truest 
sense, ever exhibiting sincere interest in the 
common welfare and attachment to the prin- 
ciples of honest representative government, 
which is the foundation of all progress and 
the security of thrift and industry. 





A VALUABLE ADJUNCT TO A SAVINGS BANK. 


By Andrew Price. 


is conjunction with their efforts to 

increase and enlarge the scope of 
their business, the progressive savings 
banks of the country are spending 
large amounts in advertising, in the at- 
tempt to educate the people in the im- 
portance of thrift. Thus we can hard- 
ly pick up a newspaper or magazine 
but the words “Economize,’ “Be 
Thrifty,’ “Start Saving Now,” or 
countless other similar expressions 
catch our eye. Yet, for all this, condi- 
tions seem to be about the same as for- 


merly and there appear to be as many 


poor and destitute in our cities. But 
this apparent lack of results by no 
means proves that the banks are on the 
wrong tack in attempting to educate 
the public, only, that they have not se- 
lected a receptive class of pupils. They 
are only, mistaken in trying to teach a 
man of mature years how and why to 
save, for it is as hard to do this as it 
is to break an old dog of bad tricks. 
A man whose habits are all formed and 
who has felt the burden and responsi- 
bility of a family for a number of 
years, finds it difficult to change his 
plan of living, even though he realizes 
his errors. 


Tur Be 


Savinc Hazir Suovutp 
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However, it is entirely different with 
a child, fer he is susceptible to any in- 
fluence that is brought to bear upon 
him, and when shown the sins of ex- 
travagance and made to realize the 
pain and deprivations which are at- 
tendant upon wanton waste, he readily 
concurs in all endeavors to better his 
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condition, and as a result acquires the 
habit of thrift. Thus we see the salva- 
tion of the bank and all commercial en- 
terprises to a great extent lies in the 
education of the child, and that by his 
instruction along proper lines the re- 
sult will be obtained which has long 
been sought for by banks. 

This fact was appreciated by the 
Germans some eighty-seven years ago, 
when there was established in Geslar 
a system of School Savings Banks, 
which has since been adopted by all 
the leading countries of Europe. The 
wonderful success of the plan abroad 
attracted the attention of prominent 
bankers and educators in the United 
States, and as a result it was estab- 
lished here in 1885. Since that time its 
growth has been phenomenal; the plan 
having been adopted by more than 
1098 schools in 113 cities in 22 states 
up to January 1, 1907. Its principal 
value to the people as a whole, and the 
one for which it was created, is the 
teaching of thrift, but it has proven 
profitable to savings banks in another 
respect, which is as a growing asset. 

The great problem of savings banks 
is how to reach and come in close con- 
tact with the people. Many schemes 
have been evolved; many plans tried 
and many theories advanced for the ac- 
complishment of these results, yet the 
question still troubles the minds of 
many. We have often heard stories of 
successful insurance agents and their 
ability to get hold of the very heart- 
strings of a man by merely mentioning 
the name of his child, and thus write a 
large policy, but few of us_ have 
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thought out the reason for this. It is 
simply the appealing to a man through 
that which is nearest and dearest to 
him—--his child. Nature has given to 
every parent a love peculiar to itself; 
the love that sacrifices all for the ob- 
iect of its affection. And we see there 
really is a wonderful and eternal force 
which the insurance agent, like many 
others, had blundered upon and which, 
it is true, is often abused. However, a 
preper use of this element can be made 
to be very beneficial to a savings bank. 

The general interest in the develop- 
ment and growth of the younger gen- 
eration causes the adults to be daily 
familiar with their actions, so that 
when the child comes home with his 
little school savings bank deposit book, 
the parent naturally takes a great deal 
of interest and pleasure in inspecting 
it, as well as all printed matter the de- 
pository of the school savings bank 
may publish. Not only does this ap- 
ply to the parent, but to most of the 
relatives and friends of the little de- 
positor. 

So, we see the bank which incorpo- 


rates a system of school savings banks, . 


or is made the depository of such a 
system, has the entree into the very 
heart of the homes of the mass of the 
people; that every school child, though 
ignorant of the fact, is the most valu- 
able advertising agent the bank could 
have, for he at all times has the privi- 
lege of an audience with his parents 
and grown-up friends, and by merely 
manifesting his interest in the savings 
bank wins the interest of those to 
whom he talks. The results of this can 
only be estimated at best. Not only 
does the bank receive the account of 
the child, which in itself is worthy of 
notice, but it often receives the busi- 
ness of the child’s parents and friends. 
All the time it is building for “future 
the business of the boy 
when he has grown to be a man, while 
the system is a constant, 
and most profitable advertising me- 
dium. Moreover, many parents who 
are kept from depositing their small 
Savings merely on account of pride, 


business,” 


inexpensive 


have their children act as their agents 
in so doing. School savings banks 
therefore bring the concern which they 
represent in contact with this class 
whom it has previously been impossible 
to reach. 

As above stated, the deposit of the 
child is worthy of notice. The aggre- 
gate of school savings deposits of one 
Pittsburg bank amounts to more than 
#138,000. So profitable has this bank 
found this class of business that be- 
tween the years 1898 and 1907 they 
had been instrumental in establishing 
the system in fifteen cities and towns, 
in which there were eighty-six schools 
and 1226 teachers. Their literature 
has been distributed among the homes 
by more than 57,500 students, of which 
number 33,635 were depositors. 

It is impossible to know the exact 
results of this widespread publicity, 
yet it is safe to say that the bank owes 
a lerge share of its business other than 
school deposits, to the system of school 
savings banks. 

Strange as_ it may seem, it is the 
consensus that children depositors are 
one of the most satisfactory classes to 
a bank. In the recent financial dis- 
turbance, bankers had the least trouble 
with the children depositors; and, un- 
like the other lines of deposits, these 
accounts increased during that period. 

The amount of withdrawals by the 
children is always small and they occur 
very seldom. The account is practically 
constant and a bank can almost figure 
to a dollar the amount it will have to 
pay during a specitied time, the knowl- 
edge of which fact is very beneficial. 

School savings banks are all based 
upon the same fundamental principle 
and differ only in operation. The 
Thiry System, which is in most com- 
was deduced from the most 
plans. It is 


mon use, 


successful European 


simply the depositing of the savings of 
pupils with their teacher on a specified 


day each week. The teacher gives 
them credit on a blank provided for 
that purpose and directly or indirectly 
turns the money over to a local bank, 


which pays for the necessary station- 
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ery, ete. The deposit slips are filled 
out by each individual pupil and the 
whole procedure requires about ten 
minutes or less per week. As it is a 
regular part of the school routine, no 
extra work is forced upon the teacher. 
Mr. Samuel Andrews, Superintendent 
of the Pittsburg Schools, says in a let- 
ter written December 17, 1907: “We 
have had school savings bank accounts 
for a number of years and the teach- 
ers, pupils and parents are all enthusi- 
astic about the same.” This proves the 
system adaptable to a city with a large 
number of schools. Spokane, Wash- 
ington, uses practically the same plan 
in her twenty-one school houses as do 
the fifty-nine schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri, the twenty-two schools of 
Long Island City, New York, and 
many others throughout the country. 
Another plan, a rather later creation, 
is the Stamp System, which differs 
from the one just referred to, only in 
that the teacher when receiving the de- 
posits of pupils gives them stamps, 
which they stick on folders provided 
for the purpose, instead of a receipt or 
crediting the amount in books. This 
method has been adopted in the schools 
of Grand Rapids and other cities of 
Michigan and elsewhere. It is very 
successful, and especially attractive to 


the young depositors on account of the 
colored stamps, which seem to fasci- 
nate them. 

Aside from any pecuniary interest 
banks may have in the plan of school 
savings banks, they are interested in 
them on account of their great civic 
force, for, as a result of their incorpo- 
ration, pauperism is reduced and the 
consequent expense to the public neces- 
sary to keep this class. It aids greatly 
in the checking of all evil habits, and 
above all puts a check upon the alarm- 
ing increase of the non-producing 
class, by educating the children to be 
producers and savers, and_ thereby 
helps in the idealization of American 
citizenship. 

In conclusion; these institutions are 
most valuable adjuncts to savings 
banks. They bring the bank in the 
closest and most agreeable connection 
with the public. They act as a con- 
stant source of deposits, and are an 
everlasting and ideal advertising me- 
dium, at minimum cost. Their deposits 
are constant. They educate the public 
along lines which improve the moral, 
mental and financial status of the peo- 
ple. They are a great philanthropic 
enterprise and therefore appeal to 
every high-minded banker. They build 


for future business. 


CHANGES IN THE SAVINGS BANK LAWS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Hon. 
Pierre Jay, Savings Bank Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, we are able 
to present the following information 
‘respecting changes recently made in 
the laws of Massachusetts relating to 

savings banks: 

Coser SUPERVISION. 

Closer supervisory powers are given to 
the bank commissioner than at present ex- 
ist; the unauthorized banking law is broad- 
ened to cover forms of banking not here- 
tofore included; and all trust companies, 
instead of only those incorporated before 
January 1, 1905, are allowed to receive 
savings deposits, in view of the fact that 


a law has been passed requiring trust com- 
panies which receive savings deposits to 
keep them in a separate department and in- 
vest them under the savings bank law. 


INCORPORATION OF SAvINGS BANKS. 


Heretofore all savings banks have been 
specially chartered by the Legislature, but 
the bill provides that in future they may 
be incorporated in the same manner as 
trust companies and co-operative banks, by 
authority of a board composed of the Bank 
Commissioner, the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General and the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions. 


Duties oF Boarps or INVESTMENT. 


The duties of boards of investment are 
carefully described, and it is made obliga- 
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tory upon such boards to approve all loans 
made by their bank, all changes in the 
property or security pledged therefor, and 
all changes in rates of interest charged 
for the loans; also to approve all purchases 
or sales of bonds, stocks and notes and to 
hold a meeting at least once in each month. 

It is also provided that there shall be an 
auditing committee who shall make a 
thorough audit of the books, securities and 
cash of the savings bank at least once in 
each year. 


BrancuHes AvtrHorizep. 


One of the especially important changes 
is the permission to savings banks to re- 
ceive deposits at places other than their 
banking houses. This means the author- 
ity to establish branches, although such 
branches may cnly receive deposits, not 
make payments. It is stated in the report 
of the committee that tnere are 226 towns 
in Massachusetts in which there are no 
savings banks, and that this will permit a 
savings bank to send its treasurer, or other 
representative, tc neigl scring towns or to 
large manufacturing plants, savy once a 
week, in order to collect deposits, and in 
this way encourage thrift and make it as 
easy as possible for people to put their 
money into savings banks. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROvISIONS. 


A provision has been added authorizing 


banks, in the case of lost pass-books, to © 


issue duplicate books after a proper period 
of advertisement, instead of requiring the 
depositor to furnish a bond as at present. 

Members of boards of investment or 
officers charged with the duty of invest- 
ing the funds of a savings bank have never 
been allowed to borrow individually from 
their bank, but the new law prevents them 
also from borrowing for a trust estate or 
property of which they are trustee. 

The amount of deposit upon which the 
banks may allow interest has been raised 
from $1,600 to $2,000, and the deposits of 
labor unions and sinking funds of cities and 
towns in Massachusetts have been added 
to the list of deposits which shall not be 
bound by the $2,000 limit. 

Extra dividends are required to be paid 
after the surplus reaches 10 per cent. ag 
heretofore, but will be smaller in amount 
and presumably more frequent. 

Provisions are also made that, if necessary 
to pay its depositors, a savings bank may 
borrow money. 


INVESTMENTS. 


A number of important changes are made 
in the investment section, as fellows: 

Loans on unimproved and unproductive 
real estate shall not exceed 40 per cent. 
of the value of such real estate. 


It is provided that the board of invest- 
ment must formally revalue all properties 
upon which their bank holds morigages, at 
least once in five years, in order to ascer- 
tain whether they have depreciated in value. 

Water districts outside of Massachusetts 
must have at least 5,000 inhabitants in 
order that their bonds may become legal, 
and bonds of cities of over 200,000 inhab- 
itants may be legal, although’ the debt is 
seven per cent. of the valuation, whereas 
in smaller cities the debt may be only five 
per cent. of the valuation. 

The existing law legalizing railroad bonds 
consists almost entirely of special ‘egisla- 
tion in which certain specific railroads are 
mentioned by name. The railroad bond law 
in the new law is entirely general and no 
railroads whatever are mentioned in it. It 
sets certain definite standards, and _ the 
bonds of any road complying with them 
automatically become legal for investment. 
The provisions are contained in three para- 
graphs. 

(1) Massachusetts railronds; 

(2) New England rai!roads; 

(3) Other railroads. 

The standards are briefly as follows: 

For Massachusetts railroads, the bonds 
or notes issued under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of a railroad company which 
has paid four per cent. dividends for five 
years. 

For New England railrvads, the first 
mortgage bonds of railroals which have 
paid four per cent. dividends for more than 
five years. 

For other railroads, first or refunding 

mortgage bonds of railroads which have 
paid dividends of four per cent. for ten 
years, provided the railroad owns 500 miles 
of railway, or, if it owns less, that its gross 
earnings are not less than $15,000,000 a 
year. 
" It will be seen that the provisions relat- 
ing to “other railroads” are more strict 
that those of “New England railroads,” 
and that those of “New England railroads” 
are more strict than those of “Massachu- 
setts railroads.” 

In drawing the section providing for the 
legalizing of bonds of railroads operating 
in any part of the United States, a num- 
ber of suppiementary provisions, other 
than those mentioned above, have been in- 
serted to make it certain that only rail- 
roads of the highest credit, and that only 
the best bonds which they issue, can com- 
ply with the new standards. The bonds of 
only one railroad will be legalized at once 
by the passage of the law, namely, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
but it is probable that three others will 
become legal under its provisions before 
the end of the present year, namely, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Chicago, 
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Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific railway. 

The law contains a provision that the 
banks may continue to hold, and to fur- 
ther invest in, any issue of bonds or notes 
dated prior to the passage of the bill in 
which they were then authorized to invest. 

After the bill had been reported by the 
committee, it was amended in the Senate to 
permit investment in the collateral trust 
four and one-half per cent. bonds of 1929 
- the American Telephone and Telegraph 

0. ' 


Deposits 1n Nationa Banks. 


The amount of money which a savings 
bank may deposit in any national bank or 
trust company has been reduced from five 
per cent. of its deposits to two and one- 
half per cent. of its deposits, but in no 
case shall such a deposit exceed $500,000, 
nor twenty-five per cent. of the capital 
stock and surplus of the depositary. 


Loans on Personat Security. 


The provision relating to loans on per- 
sonal security has been materially changed 
to conform to the best practice in the sav- 
ings banks at the present time. The pres- 
ent law, passed in 1834, permits one-third 
of the assets of a savings bank to be 
invested in loans to three individuals— 
what is commonly known as the “three name 
paper.” The bill reduces the amount which 
may be loaned to any one person on this 
form of note from five per cent. of the 
deposits of a savings bank to one per cent. 
of its deposits and requires that all three 
parties to the notes shall be responsible. 


Loans TO CorPorATIONs. 


Loans to corporations are permitted with 
one substantial surety or indorser, pro- 
vided that the borrowing corporation has 
been thoroughly audited by an accountant 
approved by the bank commissioner. One- 
year notes of Massachusetts public service 
corporations which have been proved to 
have a substantial earning capacity, are 
permitted without surety, as are also one- 
year notes of railroads which have com- 
plied with the standards. set under the rail- 
road bond section, and, lastly, notes of re- 
sponsible borrowers with a pledge as col- 
lateral of approved securities. 


INVESTMENT IN Bank BvrIrpine. 


A sum not exceeding the guaranty fund 
and undivided earnings of a savings bank, 
instead of five per cent. of its deposits, 
as at present, may, subject to the approval 
of the Bank Commissioner, be invested in 
a bank building. 


List or SECURITIES TO BE PUBLISHED. 


On the first day of February in each 
year the Bank Commissioner is obliged to 


prepare and publish a list of all rail- 
road and street railway bonds and notes 
which are at that time legal investments 
for Massachusetts savings banks. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 NATION- 
AL BANK NOTE. 


ERIES of 1902, issue of February 25, 
1903, check letter M, on the First Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York, 

Charter No. 29, portrait of McKinley; J. 
W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer. The sample bears 
the Treasury No. K54672 and_ the 
bank number 292842, is a poorly exe- 
cuted photo-mechanical production on 
three pieces of paper, the back and front 
being printed on India tissue pasted to a 
heavy middle sheet with a few silk threads 
pasted between the face and middle sheet. 
The title under the portrait reads “WIL- 
LAM McKINLEY,” the second “I” in the. 
first name having been omitted. In the 
descriptive text in the scroll panel left 
back of note, the word “PAYMENT,” at 
the end of the second line. appears in the 
counterfeit “PAVMENT,” and in the scroll 
panel right back of note the first word in 
the last line of the text reads in the coun- 
terfeit “EXCPTD,” instead of “EXCEPT,” 
as in the genuine. The lathe work, both 
face and back, is very scratchy, and while 
the general appearance of the note is de- 
ceptive it should attract the instant atten- 
tion of the experienced handler of money. 

Cashier Frank Pfeiffer of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kemmerer, Wyo., furnished 
the first sample of this counterfeit. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FRAC- 
TIONAL SILVER COIN. 


HE Secretary of the Treasury has 
issued a circular letter carrying into 
effect the act passed by the last 

session of Congress regarding the trans- 
portation of fractional silver coin. 

In his circular, the Secretary says that 
“such fractional silver will on and after 
July 1, 1908, be sent by registered mail, 
at the risk of the consignee, in packages 
of $50, registration free, from the most 
convenient Treasury office, updén the de- 
posit of an equivalent sum in United States 
currency or national bank notes with the 
Treasurer, or any assistant treasurer, or 
national bank depositary. After one-half 
of the appropriation shall have been used 
in transporting by registered mail, frac- 
tional silver coin may then be sent at the 
expense of the Government, either by ex- 
press or registered mail, as the consignees 
may request.” 
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MEXICO AND ITS BANKING FACILITIES. 


By James P. Gardner. 


ITH the increase of trade rela- 
tionships between the United 
States and Mexico there is a growing 
demand for better collection facilities. 
The clause “with exchange and col- 
lection charges,” which is usually in- 
serted in drafts for collection in the 
United States, is not valid in Mexico, 
unless the buyer signs an order for his 
purchases with that clause inserted in 
the contract. In such cases it is gen- 
erally understood that the drawer of 
the draft will notify the collecting bank 
of such a contract when sending drafts 
for collection. On Mexico City items 
remittances are made at one-quarter of 
one per cent., except where such 
clauses are inserted in the drafts. In 
these cases the parties drawn on usually 
irsist on paying the face of the draft 
in American money or New York ex- 
change. In all such cases charges for 
Government stamps are deducted at the 
rate of ten cents per thousand, which 
are required to be put on all collections 
made, to the extent of the amount of 


the draft, for its equivalent in Mexi- 
can money. 

Items on Vera Cruz, San Luis Po- 
tosi, Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, Orizaba 
and Oaxaca, are generally handled on 
the hasis of one-quarter of one per 
cent. gold, on the gold value of the 
draft, with a minimum charge of twen- 
ty-five cents gold. 

Items on Monterrey, Tampico, Tor- 
reon, Chihuahua, Aguascalientes, Gua- 
najuato, Guadalajara, Puebla, El 
Oro, Paral, Teziutlan, Toluca and 
Gomez Palacio, are handled on a basis 
of one-half of one per cent. gold, on 
the gold value of the draft, with a 
minimum charge of fifty cents gold. 

Items on Merida, Campeche, Progre- 
so, Morelia, Mazatlan, Saltillo, and 
Silao, are handled on a basis of three- 
quarters of one per cent. gold, on the 
gold value of the draft, with a mini- 
mum charge of seventy-five cents gold. 

Care should be taken in drawing up 
drafts on Mexico always to state if 
payable in Mexican or in United States 
currency. 


INDORSEMENTS IN MEXICO. 


CCORDING to Mexican law 
checks are only payable to the 
bearer or to the person in whose favor 
they are drawn. Prior to October, 
1906, it had gradually become the cus- 
tom to endorse checks, thereby convert- 
ing them into drafts, in view of which 
the Treasury Department issued a cir- 
cular insisting on strict compliance 


with the law, which prohibits an en- 
dorsement of any kind on checks. 
Endorsable documents require extra 
stamps, and are usually drawn upon 
special draft forms; the two forms of 
check and draft are herewith given. 
According to the Mexican stamp law, 
checks only require a five-cent stamp 
for any amount drawn for, but an en- 
41 
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1.—Check Form. 


dorsable document, or draft, requires 
stamps at the rate of one cent for every 
hundred dollars or fraction of hundred 
dollars; therefore, although a check for 
£15,000 requires only a five-cent stamp, 
a draft for said amount must bear 
stamps for $1.50. This example will 
explain why checks are not endorsable 
from ene party to another. 


TIMING NOTES. 
. i ‘HE question of the maturity of a 


note payable “so many days af- 
ter date,” or “so many months after 
date,” often causes confusion where 
the maturity falls on the last day of 
the month. For example, a note dated 
June 30, payable one month after date, 


will fall due July 30. An exact word- 
ing of the New York law on the sub- 
ject is given below, and also one or two 
typical cases which will serve to correct - 
any ambiguity: 

“A number of months after or be- 
fore a certain day shall be computed 
by counting such number of calendar 
months from such day, exclusive of the 
calendar month in which such day oc- 
curs, and shall include the day of the 
month in last month so counted, having 
the same numerical order in days of 
the month as the day from which the 
computation is made, unless there be 
not so many days in the last month so 
counted, in which case the period com- 
puted shall expire with the last day of 
the month so counted.” —(Extract from 
Statutory Construction Act.) 
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A note dated January 31, for one 
month, will fall due on February 28; 
note dated February 28, for one month, 
will fall due on March 28; note dated 
June 30, for one month, will fall due 
on July 30; note dated April 30, for 
one month, will fall due on May 31 
(May 30, Decoration Day). 


FLOOR PLAN OF A WESTERN 
BANK. 

NE of the practical matters to be 

settled by every bank is the ar- 

rangement of the floor space to the best 

advantage. The First National Bank 

cf Los Angeles, Cal., has solved the 

problem, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration: 
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FLOOR PLAN 
First Nationa BANK 
Los ANGELES,CAL 


a card, on the 
the following 


It prints this plan on 
dther side of which is 
information: 

Directory 

Bank of 
OFFICERS. 


President—J. M. Elliott. 
Vice-Presidents—Stoddard Jess, W. C. 
Patterson, G. E. Pittinger, John S. Cravens. 
Cashier—W. T. S. Hammond. 
Assistant Cashiers—A. C. Way, E. S. 
of Main 


First National Los Angeles. 


Pauly, E. W. Coe, A. B. Jones. 
Bureau of Information, Centre 
Lobby. 
New Accounts Opened, Window No. 10. 
_W. T. S. Hammond, Cashier, Window No. 


15. 
A. C. Way, Assistant Cashier, (Letters of 
Credit), Window No. 14. 


ae 
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Escrows), Window No. 29. 


Transferred by Telegraph), Window No. 
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E. S. Pauly, Assistant Cashier, (Notes and 


(Money 
13. 
Collection 


W. Coe, Assistant Cashier, 


A. B. Jones, Assistant Cashier, 


and Transit Departments. 


Cc 


Room 
PAYING AND 
A-B 
c 
E-G 
H-K..Window 


No. 


> 
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DEPARTMENTS. 
Credit Department, W. N. Hamaker, Win- 
low No. 32 


Chief Teller, D. W. Carlton, Window No. 
11 


Auditor, W. H. Lutz, Window No. 9. 
Purchases and Supplies, W. C., Bryan, 
22, Rear Lobby. 

RECEIVING DEPARTMENT. 
No. L-M..Window No. 
No. N-R..Window No. 
No. s ..Window No. 
No. T-Z..Window No. 


Department for Women, Window 


.. Window 
.. Window 
.. Window 


*-D 


Special 
16. 
NOTE AND ESCROW DEPARTMENT. 
Note Clerks, Windows Nos. 30 and 31. 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 
Drafts, Certificates of Deposits and Cash- 
iers’ Checks, Window No. 12. 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
Collections (Outgoing) on Outside Points, 
Window No. 17. 
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Angeles, 
Win- 


Collections (Incoming) on Los 

Window No. 18. 
Collections on Notes for 

dow No. 19. 

PASS BOOK AND STATEMENT DEPART- 
MENT. 

Balanced and Statements of 

Window No. 20, Rear 


Customers, 


Pass Books 
Accounts Rendered, 
Lobby. 


A SHORT CUT TO SAN SALVA- 
DOR. 

Al letters and registered articles 

destined for Salvador and not 

addressed fer despatch by some other 

route are now being forwarded to New 
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() Name, address, 
and occupation of 
Owner of the Bonds 
to be plainly written 


() The amount of 
Coupons to be set 
out in writing before 
the Declaration is 
signed. 

(*) Name and ad- 
dress to be fully 
given. 
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Cay” To be accompanied by the London Agent's Declaration on Form B 
when Coupons are presented for payment. 


Income Tax. 
FOREIGN DIVIDENDS. 


DECLARATION to be made abroad by an OWNER of 
Foreign Bonds claiming exemption from Income Tax. 











I,’ 
of 
by occupation__— 
do hereby solemnly declare that the Coupons, amounting to £ 


say (*) ee Sete: en 
as specified at the back hereof, have been detached from Bonds which are my 





own absolute property, and which Bonds are in the possession of (*) 





and that no British Subject wherever residing, or Foreigner residing in the. United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, has any interest whateve? in the said Bonds 


j 


Date 


or Coupons. 


Signature of the Owner 
of the Bonds 





Declared at 





this_ day of __ 190 . 





Before me, . 
Signature. 





~ ” - 


- Designation. 
Seal of British Consul, 
or Vice-Consul 





Seal of Notary Public......... 


N.B.—This Declaration when filled up, must only be made before a Notary Public in 
case there is no British Consul or Vice-Consul in the place where the Declarant 
resides. The Bonds, if required, must be produced ih support of this claim. 











(‘) If Coupons are 
sent direct to an 
Agent in the United 
Kingdom by _ the 
owner of the Bonds 
this Declaration need 
not be signed, 


() Where Coupons are transmitted through a Foreign Banker or 

Merchant residing abroad, on behalf of his Foreign Clients, 

the following Declaration must be signed :— 
I declare that the above named 

is one of my clients, and that the Coupons specified at the back hereof have this day 








Signature of Foreign 


been transmitted by me for payment on his behalf to Messrs. 
Banker or Merchant 
Address ___ 


of. 
Date 
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Orleans for despatch via Puerto Bar- 
rios and Zacapa, as the articles reach 
their destinations earlier by that route 
than via the Colon and Panama route. 
Printed matter, ete., and registered 
and ordinary parcels, post packages, 
cannot be forwarded via Puerto Bar- 
rios and Zacapa, and they are there- 
fore forwarded exclusively by the 
Colon and Panama route. 

The Salvador mail for despatch via 
New Orleans, Puerto Barrios and 
Zacapa closes at the New York post- 
office at 10.30 P. M. every Monday. 
(Registered mail, 6.00 P. M. the pre- 
vious day.) 


Banks and merchants corresponding 
with San Salvador can. save consider- 
able time by following this suggestion. 


THE BRITISH INCOME TAX. 

OWNERS of coupons ‘payable in 

Great Britain, who are _ not 
British subjects, frequently experience 
annoyance by reason of the heavy de- 
duction made by British banks to com- 
ply with the laws of Great Britain on 
the income tax. It is, however, possi- 
ble for citizens of the United States 
owning bonds, coupons of which are 


SCHEDULE OF BONDS AND COUPONS. 


Description of Bonds 
and when 
Coupons are due 


Total Number of Coupons 


The Numbers of Coupons to be entered here 


in consécutive order 


Total Amount of 
Coupons of each 
description of Bond 


Aggregate Amount of 
Coupons 


Registered, 


Forms for securing rebate on English income tax. 


Somerset House, 


Date. 


—_—_——__—. 


No. 1.—Reverse. 





1. Name, address, 
and ion of 
Owner of the Bonds 
to be plainly written. 


2. Affirmation per- 
missible only to per- 
sons having no relig- 
ious belief or to whom 
the taking of an oath 
is contrary to their 
religious belief. 

3. The amount of 
Coupons to be set 
out in writing. 


* Here state whe- 
ther Consul, Vice- 
Consul, or Notary 
Public. 


N.B.—Affidavits or 
Affirmations to be 
made only before 
a Notary Public in 
places where there is 
no resident British 
Consul or Vice-Con- 
sul. 
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This Space NOT to be filled up. 


Form A 1. 


Income Tax. H—allowed for 


FOREIGN DIVIDENDS. 


AFFIDAVIT [or Affirmation] to be made abroad by the 
Owner of the Bonds claiming repayment of Income Taz. 


nN SOT ee ERT en eT Se eee Ee ee ee 


do hereby make Oath [or Affirmation]* and declare that the Coupons, amounting to 


| A 
y 
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as specified at the back hereof, were detached from Bonds, which at the time the 
Interest on such Bonds was paid were together with the said coupons my property, 
and did not belong either directly or indirectly to any British Subject. wherever residing, 


or Foreigner residing in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Upueaeleinatin CE Sin CO a te 


a a ae 


Sworn (or Affirmed) at_. 2. sales elias a 


i ec ttt 190 


before me 


nomdignature. 


LK ee 


Seal of Consul 
Vice-Consul. or 
Notary Public. 


NR a ae Ls 
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payable abroad, to obtain a refund. 
claiming exemption from the tax, or 
the tax having been deducted on former 
coupons, to obtain repayment of the 
tax, by use of blanks similar to those 
below, which are the proper forms to 
use, and may be obtained readily. 


THE QUESTION OF PROTEST AS 
VIEWED BY THE FOREIGN 
BANKER. 


N the United States “no protest” 
means what is implied, and in the 
absence of such instructions it is gen- 


BANKING. 47 
erally understood that items not so 
noted are to be protested. Our friends 
abroad, however, take a different view 
of the case. 

Thus, in France it is the custom to 
mark items which they distinctly wish 
protested “Simple Protet,’ which im- 
plies forcibly that such an item is to 
be protected. 

Again, it is a common custom in 
France to endorse items “sans compte 
de retour,’ which naturally would be 
translated, “return without charge,” or 
protest; but not so, for these instruc- 
tions mean merely that no charges are 


SCHEDULE OF BONDS AND COUPONS. 


Description of Bonds 
and when 
Coupons were due 


Total Number of Coupons............ of Coupons 


Total Amount of Income Tax... 


I hereby claim repayment of the sum of £....... 


N.B.—This claim 
must be accompanied 
by the Certificate of 
the Agent who paid 
the Interest and 
deducted the Income 
Tax. 


SENN een Pee CIEE 


NUMBERS OF COUPONS 


to be entered in consecutive order 


Tax from the above Coupons and I authorize....... 


Signature of Owner of Bond, ....cccoocconeemnn 


Total Amount of 
Coupons of each 
description of Bond 


Incorse Tax 
deducted 


& s. | ad. £ s. | @ 


Aggregate Amount 


ma deducted us Income 


~~mnnevenmnmnt Feceive the same on my behalf. 


ee Tee 


I hereby rejuest that repayment may be made to me of the above-named SUM Of W.. -ennine meen 


SEE ea nore eRe eee ane ee 


NI tis 


I a ae 


eR —— 
Registered, 


! Somerset House, 
———— 


Forms for securing rebate on English income tax. No. 2.—Reverse. 
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to be made for the presentation or the 
return of the item, but not that protest 
has been waived. 

In Holland, on the other hand, while 
it is also their custom to endorse their 
collection drafts ‘“‘no charges,” differ- 
ing from the French, they mean by this. 
“no protest.” 

In Germany, also as in Holland, 
“ohne Kosten” means “no charges,” 
the equivalent of our “no protest.” 
Banks handling the collection business 
of Continental banks will avoid much 
confusion and _ possible expense by 
watching this simple point, very insig- 
nificant apparently, and yet if over- 
locked, charged with consequences so 
momentous. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


NE form given herewith, used by 
one of the large London banks 

for the presentation of its drafts and 
notes, brings to notice the distinction 
recognized abroad between a draft and 


a." 
A Bill for £ 
Drawn by 
Upon Mr. 
Lies due at the Union of London & 
Smiths Bank, Ltd., 

No. 2, Princes Street, Mansion House. 

No Drafts will be received in pay- 
ment of Bills, except upon Bankers 
eastward of St. Paul’s who clear. Such 
Drafts must be brought before Three 
o'clock, and will be sent to the Bankers 
attached to the Bill. 

N. B.—Please to call between Two 
and Four o’clock. 

Light gold cannot be received in 
payment. 

On Saturdays please call between 
Eleven and One o’clock. 


With bankers in the United States 
this notice in all probability would have 
read: “No checks will be received in 
payment of drafts,” etc., but with our 
English cousins a check is a draft, and 
a draft is a bill. 


THE NATIONAL DRINK ACCOUNT. 


A CCORDING to the “American Grocer,” 
our national drink bill is mounting 
up. This publication says: 

Bringing together the quantities of liquors 
consumed, estimated at the retail cost, on 
the basis of previous reports, the American 
people spent for alcoholic stimulants for the 
year ending June 30, 1907: . 
Beer $843,333,829 
Whiskey (exclusive of quantity 

used in arts) 504,794,407 

118,456,091 


$1,466,584,327 
- 1,450,855,448 
1,325,439,074 
1,277,727,190 


Grand total 1907, est. 
Grand total 1906, est. 
Grand total 1905, est. 
Grand total 1904, est, 

The total revenue of the United States 
Government in 1907 from spirituous and 
malt liquors and from tobacco was $247,- 
458,911, or $2.88 per capita, equal to $14.40 
tax on every family. 

We must leave to students of social econ- 
omy the question of a great nation spending 
an average of over one and one-half billions 
annually for stimulating beverages; a sum 
about as great as the appropriations of the 
Congress for a session. Nearly double as 
much per capita is spent for drink as is spent . 
for the maintenance of public schools. It 
nearly equals the value of exports of mer- 
chandise per capita. It is double the amount 
of the public debt. It is zncre than_the farm 
value of the corn crop, which exceeds 2,500.- 
000,000 bushels; three times the value of the 
wheat grown; more than double the worth of 
the cotton crop. The indirect cost is beyond 
estimate, and so great is the waste and 
misery created that states are fighting the 
evil and endeavoring to banish the saloon 
as a distributing factor. It is easily the 
foremost question of the day, and places 
the support of a big navy or an army in the 
shade. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $5 NATION- 
AL BANK NOTE. 


HECK letter “C;” J. Fount Tillman, 
Register of the Treasury; Ellis H. 
Roberts, Treasurer of the United 

States; Charter No. 5082; Treasury No. 
R497013R; Bank No. 5825. The bill is a 
direct photograph with coloring matter ap- 
plied to the numbers and geographical let- 
ter “M.” The original charter number can 
be discerned under the coloring. The coun- 
terfeit at hand bears the back impression of 
the $5 note of the State National Bank of 
St. Louis, as the charter number of that 
bank, 5172, appears in the panel in the 
center of the note. No attempt has been 
made to disguise the fact that the back is 
a photograph. There is no silk or imitation 
of it in the paper. 

The fact that the back of this note is 
a counterfeit of the back of the State Na- 
tional Bank note would seem to indicate 
that the State National Bank $5 note was 
counterfeited as well as that of the National 
Exchange Bank of Springfield. 





Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


KNOWLEDGE OF OFFICER AND 
DIRECTOR—-WHEN BANK NOT 
CHARGEABLE WITH. 


LANNING vs. JOHNSON et al. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW JERSEY, APRIL 
2, 1908. 

The president and director of a -trust 
company, who was also a director of a bank, 
induced other directors of the bank to 
execute a note, on the pretense that the 
bank was temporarily in need of funds, and 
on the condition that the note was not to 
be discounted until the signatures of the 
other directors of the bank had been se- 
cured; but, without procuring the additional 
signatures, and without consulting with the 
other directors of the trust company, he 
caused the note to be discounted by the 
trust company: Held, that the trust com- 
pany was not bound by his knowledge, and 
was entitled to recover on the note. 


THE plaintiff sued as the receiver 

of the Monmouth Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company to recover the 
amount due upon a certain promissory 
note for $10,000 held by the insolvent 
company, and signed by the defendant. 
The note was made at the instance of 
one Twining, who was a co-director 
with the makers of the note of the 
First National Bank of Asbury Park. 
and also president and a director of 
the trust company. Twining obtained 
the signatures of the defendants to the 
note upon the pretense that the bank 

4 


was temporarily in need of funds to 
carry it over until it received returns 
from its discounts in other banks, and 
upon the express condition and agree- 
ment with the defendants that the note 
was not to be discounted or used un- 
less, and until the signatures of the 
other directors of the bank, some five 
in number, were procured and attached 
to the note. But notwithstanding his 
agreement with the defendants, Twin- 
ing caused the note to be discounted 
by the trust company without the addi- 
tional signatures of the remaining di- 
rectors. This was done by Twining as 
president of the company without con- 
sultation with his board of directors; 
and the right to do so had not been 
conferred upon him by the _ board, 
either expressly or by knowingly per- 
mitting him to exercise a like power on 
previous occasions, or by ratifying or 
acquiescing in its exercise by him. On 
these facts the trial court found in 
favor of the plaintiff. 

Gummrne, C. J.: It is contended on 
behalf of the defendant that the con- 
duct of Twining in procuring the note 
to be discounted without first obtaining 
the signatures of the other directors of 
the bank was a fraud upon the defend- 
ant; that the knowledge of Twining of 
the fact that the note was fraudulently 
being put into circulation was attribut- 
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able to the trust company because of 
the fact that he acted for it in the mat- 
ter of the discount; and that, there- 
fore, the makers of the note are not 
liable to the receiver. That the fraud 
of Twining in presenting the note for 
discount without procuring the signa- 
tures of all the directors of the bank 
renders it void, if the trust company 
took it with notice of the fraud, is con- 
ceded. The only question is whether 
his knowledge is attributable to the 
trust company. 

It has frequently been declared in 
other jurisdictions that there is a dis- 
tinction between knowledge of illegal- 
ity. or want of consideration of a note 
by a director who acts with his board 
in discounting it and such knowledge 
on the part of a director who is not 
present and acting with the board when 
the discount is made; and that in the 
former case the bank is bound by his 
knowledge, and in the latter case it is 
not. Many of the cases so holding will 
be found collected in the opinion of 
Depue, J., in First National Bank of 


Hightstown vs. Christopher, 40 N. J. 


Law. 435. It is upon the principle 
which is considered to underlie this dis- 
tinction that the defendants rest their 
claim of non-liability. But the dis- 
tinction claimed to exist has been con- 
demned, as we understand the opinions 
hereafter referred to, by our Court of 
Errors and Appeals. In the case of 
Sooy vs. State, 41 N. J. Law, 394, the 
sureties upon the bond of a. state 
Treasurer sought to escape liability for 
his defaleations upon the ground that 
the Legislature had knowledge, at the 
time of the execution and delivery of 
the bond, that the Treasurer was then 
a dcfaulter, and that it had failed to 
communicate this fact to the sureties. 
Such knowledge on the part of the 
Legislature was attempted to be shown 
by proving that the fact had been com- 
municated to one of the members of 
that body. It was decided that, “in a 
matter wherein the Legislature proper- 
ly acts as an agent of the state, notice 
to members of the Legislature individ- 
ually is not notice to the state. Such 
notice, to bind the state, must be given 


to one of the legislative branches in 
organized session.” 


The underlying rule upon which this 
decision was rested is stated in the 
opinion to be that the knowledge of 
the agent is chargeable upon the prin- 
cipal only when the principal, if act- 
ing for himself, would have received 
notice of the matters known to the 
agent. In the late case of Vulcan De- 
tinning Co. vs. American Can Co. (N. 
J. Err. & App.) 67 Atl. 339, the same 
court affirmed the rule laid down in 
Sooy vs. State, and held that the de- 
fendant company was chargeable with 
knowledge of facts acquired by its 
president while a director of the com- 
plainant company only so far as it 
would itself have acquired such knowl- 
edge by dealing directly, or through 
another agent, with the complainant 
company concerning the subject-matter 
of the controversy. At the same time 
it expressly repudiated the doctrine 
laid down by us in the earlier case of 
Willard vs. Denise, 50 N. J. Eq. 482, 
viz., that where information is casually 
obtained by an agent of a corporation, 
and the cerporation afterward acts 
through such agent in a matter where 
the information possessed by him is 
pertinent, the knowledge of the agent 
will be imputed to the principal. 

On the strength of those two cases, 
therefore, it would seem that, if the 
note in controversy had been discount- 
ed by the board of directors of the 
Trust Company while Twining was 
present as a member thereof, the trust 
company would not be chargeable with 
notice of his fraudulent conduct in 
procrring its discount. But the fact 
that the note was discounted, not by 
the board of directors, but by Twining 
himself, he taking advantage of his 
position as president to usurp the func- 
tion of the board without authority 
from them, makes it unnecessary to 
determine the question discussed; for it 
can hardly be held that, where a trans- 
action takes place without either the 
knowledge or authority of the board, 
the board is chargeable with notice of 
facts known to their self-constituted 
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agent, but not communicated by him to 
them. 

The rule to show cause will be dis- 
charged. 


PARTNERSHIP NOTE — IN- 
DORSEMENT BY PARTNER. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK OF 
PROVIDENCE vs. LUBRANO. 


couRT OF RHODE 
MARCH 4, 1908. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law a 
partner who indorses a note made by the 
firm adds to his liability as maker a several 
and distinct liability as indorser. 


SUPREME ISLAND, 


HIS was an action upon a prom- 
issory note in the following 
ferm: “$400.00. Providence, R. I., 
Oct. 25, 1905. Ninety days after date 
we promise to pay to the order of the 
National Exchange Bank four hun- 
dred 00-100 dollars at the National 
Exchange Bank of Providence. Value 
received. No. — Due Jan. 23. 
D. Di Luglio Co.” Indorsed on back 
of note: “Michael Lubrano.” 


Parkuvrst, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The declaration shows that 
the defendant, Lubrano, was a maker 
of the note as a partner with one D. Di 
Luglio, under the firm name of “D. Di 
Luglio Company,” as signed on the 
note. If Lubrano had placed his name 
upon the back of the note before deliv- 
ery, under the law of this state, as it 
existed prior to the passage of the 
“Negotiable Instruments Act’’ (chapter 
674, p. 222, Jan., 1899), he would 
simply have become a joint maker of 
the note. As he was a maker already, 
his relation to the note would not have 
been changed, and his liability there- 
under would neither have increased nor 
diminished. His act would simply 
have ‘been nugatory. Under the nego- 
tiable instruments act, however, we 
think he may fairly be held to have 
made himself an indorser under the 
provisions of section 71, viz.: “A per- 
son placing his signature upon an in- 
strument otherwise than as_ maker, 
drawer, or acceptor is deemed to be an 
indorser, unless he clearly indicates by 


appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity.” (See, 
also, Negotiable Instruments Act, p. 
228, c. 674, § 25, cl. 6. See McLean 
vs. Bryer, 24 R. I. 599; Downey vs. 
O’Keefe, 26 R. I. 571; Deahy vs. Cho- 
quet, 28 R. I. 338, 67 Atl. 421.) In 
other words, we are of the opinion that 
the defendant, by so indorsing said 
note, added to his liability as maker 
a several and distinct liability as in- 
dorser, thereby making himself indi- 
vidually liable for the payment of the 
note, after due notice of dishonor, and 
thereby also guaranteeing the signa- 
ture on the face of the note, and that 
the plaintiff had a right, if it saw fit, 
to sue him as such indorser, as it has 
dene. The demurrer to the declaration 
was therefore properly overruled. 





CHECK—TIME FOR GIVING NO- 
TICE OF DISHONOR. 


JURGENS vs. WICHMANN. 


NEW YORK SUPREME COURT, APPELLATE 
DIVISION, SECOND DEPARTMENT, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1908. 

The holder of a check indorsed and de- 
posited the same in his bank for collection 
on July 28. On July 29 he was notified 
by the bank that the check had been dis- 
honored, and, on July 30, he notified the 
payee by telegraph: Held, That the notice 
was in due time under section 178 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. 


HIS was an action by the holder 

of a check against the maker 

and payee. The former did not an- 
swer. The latter appealed. 


Gaynor, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The point is also made that 
notice of dishonor was not given to 


the appellant in time. The evidence 
is that the plaintiff endorsed and de- 
posited the check in his bank for col- 
lection on July 28th, and that he noti- 
fied the appellant by telegraph on July 
30th of its dishonor. The evidence is 
that this was done immediately after 
the plaintiff had received notice of such 
dishonor from his bank. By sections 
174 and 175 of the negotiable instru- 
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ments law (Laws 1897, p. 741, c. 612) 
the plaintiff’s bank had until the day 
following the dishonor to give him no- 
tice, which would be July 29th, and by 
section 178 the plaintiff had until the 
day following notice to him to give the 
appellant notice. 


The judgment should be affirmed. 


PROMISSORY NOTE — WHEN 
BANK HOLDER IN DUE 
COURSE — INDORSEMENT 
WITHOUT RECOURSE. 

ELGIN CITY BANKING COMPANY 
vs. HALL. 


SUPREME COURT OF TENNESSEE, OCT. 19, 
1908. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments 
an indorsement “without recourse” 
not impair the negotiable character 
note, or put the transferee on notice. 

A bank is not deemed a holder for value 
where it has done nothing more than dis- 
count the paper and place the proceeds to 
the credit of its customer. 

But if the bank discounting the paper ob- 
tains credit for its customer with another 
bank for the amount of the proceeds the 
obligation so created will constitute the 
discounting bank a holder for value. 


Law, 
does 
of a 


HIS was an action against the 
makers of a promissory note 
which had been given in part 

payment for a horse. The defence 
was that the note was procured by 
fraud and misrepresentation on the 
part of the payees. 

McAuuster, J. (omitting part of 
the opinion): We think, upon the facts 
shown in the evidence, that this con- 
tract and these notes were not enforce- 
able against the original makers, on 
account of the fraud and misrepresen- 
tation practiced by the agent of the 
payees, Dunham, Fletcher & Coleman. 

The question remains whether the 
complainants were innocent purchas- 
ers of said note for value, before ma- 
turity, in due course of trade, with- 
out notice of any of the infirmities in 
said notes. 

As already seen, said notes were first 
indorsed “without recourse” by Dun- 
ham, Fletcher & Coleman, the payees, 


to W. S., J. B. & B. Dunhan, and said 


notes were then delivered to complain- 
ant bank by said W. S., J. B. & B. 
Dunham under a written guaranty on 
the hack of the notes, by which said firm 
guaranteed the payment of said note, 
with interest at 514 per cent. per an- 
num, together with all the costs and 
expenses of collection, and also waived 
demand and notice of non-payment. 

It is suggested that the indorse- 
ment “without recourse” was sufficient 
to put the purchaser upon notice, and 
destroyed the negotiability of the in- 
strument; but we think it is well settled 
that an indorsement without recourse is 
not sufficient to put the purchaser upon 
notice. 2 Randolph, Commercial Pa- 
per, § 1008; 7 Cyc. 954, and numerous 
cases cited. 

Moreover, the matter is set at rest 
by our negotiable instrument law (Acts 
1899, p. 148, c. 94, § 38), wherein it is 
provided that “such an indorsement 
does not impair the negotiable charac- 
ter of the instrument.” 

+ * * * * * * 

The determinative question present- 
ed on the records is whether the com- 
plainant bank is a holder for value. 
Our negotiable instrument law (section 
25) provides: 

“Value is any consideration  suffi- 
cient to support a simple contract. An 
antecedent or pre-existing debt con- 
stitutes value, and is deemed such 
whether the instrument is payable on 
demand, or at a future time.” 

“Sec. 26. Where value has at any 
time been given for the instrument, the 
holder is deemed a holder for value in 
respect to all parties who became such 
prior to that time.” 

“Sec. 52. A holder in due course is 
a holder who has taken the instrument 
under the following conditions: 

“(1) That it is complete and regular 
upon its face. 

““(2) That he became the holder of 
it before it was overdue, and without 
notice that it had been previously dis- 
honored, if such was the fact. 

“(3) That he took it in good faith 
and for value. 
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“(4) That at the time it was nego- 
tiated to him he had no notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument, or defect 
in the title of the person negotiating 
it.” 

“Sec. 55. The title of a person who 
negotiates an instrument is defective 
within the meaning of this act, when 
he obtained the instrument, or any sig- 
nature thereto, by fraud, duress or 
force and fear, or other unlawful 
means, or for an illegal consideration, 
or when he negotiates it in breach of 
faith, or under such circumstances as 
amount to a fraud. 

“Sec. 56. To constitute notice of an 
infirmity in the instrument, or defect in 
the title of the person negotiating the 
same, the person to whom it is nego- 
tiated must have had actual knowledge 
of the infirmity or defect, or knowledge 
of such facts that his action in taking 
the instrument amounted to bad faith. 

“Sec. 57. A holder in due course 
holds the instrument free from any de- 
fect of title of prior parties, and free 
from defenses, available to prior par- 
ties among themselves, and may en- 
force payment of the instrument for 
the full amount thereof against all par- 
ties liable thereon.” 

“Sec. 59. Every holder is deemed 
prima facie to be a holder in due 
course, but when it is shown that the 
title of any person who has negotiated 
the instrument was defective, the bur- 
den is on the holder to prove that he, 
or some person, under whom he claims 
acquired the title as a holder in due 
course.” 

While we find some facts and cur- 
cumstances in the record tending to 
show that complainants were put on in- 
quiry as to defenses against this note, 
we cannot say that complainants “had 
actual knowledge of the infirmity or 
defect or knowledge or such facts that 
its action in taking the instrument 
amounted to bad faith.” 

It is matter for observation that at 
the time of purchasing this paper the 
officials of the complainant bank made 
no inquiry in respect to the makers or 
as to the consideration of the notes, al- 


though it is admitted they knew noth- 
ing as to the commercial standing or 
solvency of the makers. 

Again, it appears that in enforcing 
the collection of the notes complainant 
has ignored the guarantors and is only 
suing the original makers. This is 
worthy of comment, since the guaranty 
was for the payment of all expenses 
of collection and additional interest. 
It appears the guarantors are solvent 
and reside within seven miles of com- 
plainant’s place of business, and yet, 
passing them, complainant sent this pa- 
per to Cleveland, Tenn., for collection, 
thereby seeking a lower rate of inter- 
est and incurring attorney’s fees in the 
prosecution of the suit. There was no 
obstacle in the way of a primary suit 
against the guarantors on this form 
of guaranty. It is well settled in Ten- 
nessee that, when the guaranty is ab- 
solute, no demand or exhaustion of the 
maker is required; nor is any notice 
required of the acceptance or default. 


It does not matter whether the guar- 
anty stipulates that the maker will pay, 
or that the guarantor will pay, nor 
‘whether the maker is solvent or not. In 
either event, the undertaking is abso- 
lute, and the guarantor may pay the 


amount, or see that it is paid. This is 
not the case of a guaranty of solvency 
or collectibility, which requires pre- 
vious demand and suit. (Klein vs. 
Kern, 94 Tenn. 34, and authorities 
there cited.) 

The only explanation of this un- 
businesslike procedure on the part of 
complainant bank is that the firm of 
guarantors did a _ valuable business 
with the bank and that complainant 
would do anything to protect them. 

The main proposition presented by 
counsel for defendants is that com- 
plainant is not a holder of said paper 
for value within the meaning of our 
negotiable instrument law. It is said 
it is not shown that complainant has 
ever paid anything in money, or the 
equivalent for said paper; but the 
cashier of the bank merely testifies that 
he gave said firm “credit for the 
amount at the First National Bank of 
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Elgin.” It is said it is not shown that 
said credit was ever used by said in- 
dorsers, W. S., J. B. & B. Dunham. 
The entire testimony on this subject is 
found in the deposition of A. C. Haw- 
kins, cashier of the complainant, Elgin 
City Banking Company. He tells of 
the purchase of said notes, together with 
sundry other notes, in one lot, from 
W. S. Dunham, of the firm of W. S., J. 
B. and B. Dunham, paying therefor the 
full amount of said notes, with ac- 
crued interest to date of purchase, at 
said bank, in the usual course of busi- 
ness. This was the testimony of the 
witness on his direct examination, from 
which it appears that a prima facie 
ease of a holder for value is made out; 
but, on cross-examination of the wit- 
ness at a later date, he was asked, 
“Q. 4. Do you recall how you paid 
for them [referring to the notes] ?” 
and he answered, “I gave them credit 
for the amount at the First National 
Bank of Elgin on July 18, 1904.” It 
will be observed that the alleged credit 
was not given in the bank which pur- 
chased the notes (the complainant, El- 
gin City Banking Company), but at a 
different bank, namely, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Elgin, Il. 

The law seems to be settled that, 
when a bank simply discounts a note 
and credits the amount thereof on the 
indorser’s. account, without paying to 
them any value for it, it is not enough 
to constitute such bank a prima facie 
purchaser for value of the note. (Se- 
lover, Neg. Inst. Laws, p. 217; 2 Amer. 
& Eng. Ency. of Law, 391, 392; War- 
man vs. First Nat. Bank, 185 Ill. 60.) 

The reason is that the proceeds of 
the discount may be credited to the 
bank by making a change of entries 
on its own books. It is said, however, 
that this rule of law has no applica- 
tion where the credit to the seller of 
negotiable paper is given by the pur- 
chaser, not on its own books, but in a 
different bank. It is said the presump- 
tion must be, in such case, that the pur- 
chaser has paid money, surrendered se- 
curities, released an obligation, or itself 
assumed an obligation in the other 


bank, in order to secure this credit. 
The record fails to show why pay- 
ment of the notes was made in this 
manner, nor the precise nature of the 
transaction by which the complainant 
bank secured credit to the seller in the 
First National Bank of Elgin for the 
amount of these discounted notes. 

It is well settled that a purchaser of 
commercial paper is a holder for value 
and in due course of trade, when he 
“has given for the note his money, 
goods, or credit, at the time of receiv- 
ing it, or has no account of it, sustained 
some loss or incurred some liability.” 
(Nichol vs. Bate, 10 Yerg. 429; Kim- 
bro vs. Lytle, 10 Yerg. 417; Bank vs. 
Johnston, 105 Tenn. 521.) 

As already seen, by section 25 of 
our negotiable instrument law (Acts of 
1899) it is provided: “Value is any 
consideration sufficient to support a 
simple contract.” There is no trouble, 
therefore, in holding that, if the com- 
plainant bank had obtained credit in 
favor of the seller in a solvent bank 
for the amount of the discounted paper, 
that would be a suflicient consideration 
to constitute the purchaser a holder for 
value. 

The difficulty presented arises out of 
the indefiniteness of the testimony. 
The witness was not asked by counsel 
on either side for an explanation of 
his statement, “I gave them credit for 
the amount at the First National Bank 
at Elgin.” It does not appear from the 
record that this credit was ever used 
by W. S., J. B. & B. Dunham. It does 
not appear how the credit was given, 
and the court cannot determine, from 
the unexplained statement of the wit- 
ness, whether or not the credit was 
real and substantial. The burden of 
proof is on complainant to show, on 
these facts, that it was a holder for 
value. 

The fraud that vitiated the original 
transaction was the conduct of the 
agent, Campbell, in representing to 
five of the purchasers that Beard, Hall, 
and Thurston had become equal part- 
ners in the purchase of the horse, when 
this agent had secretly arranged with 





these three parties to pay them a con- 
sideration to allow the use of their 
names as purchasers and to release 
them from the payment of their quota 


of the purchase money. 
Affirmed. 


PRESENTMENT OF NOTE 
WHERE BANK HAS SEVERAL 
BRANCHES. 


IRON CLAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
vs. SACKIN, ET At. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, KINGS 
COUNTY, MARCH 23, 1908. 


Where a promissory note is made pay- 
able at one of several “branches” main- 
tained by a trust company in the same 
county, presentment at the main office of 
the company, which receives and retains the 
note is sufficient under the Negotiable In- 
struments Law. 


KELLY, J: The note was made by 

Marx & Harper, indorsed by 
Sackin, and delivered to plaintiff. It 
is alleged in the complaint, paragraph 
8, and not denied in the answer, that 
the note was payable at the Jenkins 
Trust Company in the borough of 
Brooklyn. Indeed, in the separate de- 
fenses pledged in the answer the 
place where the note is to be paid and 
the bank alleged to have had the cus- 
tody of the funds with which to pay it 
is always described as “Jenkins Trust 
Company,” and “Jenkins Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn.” The note fell due 
on October 23, 1907, and on that day 
it was presented for payment at the 
main office of the Jenkins Trust Com- 
pany, at the corner of Nostrand and 
Gates avenues, in Brooklyn. Under 
modern banking methods a system of 
branches of banking institutions has 
come in vogue-—-a system unknown un- 
til recently, and which I am free to 
say is not in keeping with the con- 
servative way of conducting banking 
in the past—and this note was payable 
at Jenkins Trust Company Bath 
Beach Branch. When the Jenkins 
Trust Company received the note for 
payment at its main office on the day 
when it was due, it retained the note 
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and sent it to the Bath Beach branch 


office. It reached the branch office on 
the afternoon of the 24th, after bank- 
ing hours. The makers had cash on 
deposit with the Jenkins Trust Com- 
pany sufficient to pay the note, but 
it was not paid on October 23, or 24 
or 25, and the Jenkins Trust’ Company 
suspended payment on the 25th about 
noon. The makers had their account 
at the Bath Beach branch, and it is 
said that there is no explanation of 
why the note was not paid at the 
branch office on the morning of the 
25th before the bank suspended pay- 
ment. 

But I think the presentation of the 
note on the day on which it was pay- 
able at the main office of the Jenkins 
Trust Company was sufficient. The 
defendants quote section 133 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law (Laws 
1897, p. 736, c. 612): : 

“Presentment for payment is made 
at the proper place where the place of 
payment is specified in the tnstrument 
and it is there presented.” 

There is but one Jenkins Trust Com- 
pany, one president, secretary, cashier, 
and the other officers recognized by 
law. There may be assistant cashiers 
or tellers at the branches, but the 
branchcs are not separate corporations. 
The corporation, Jenkins Trust Com- 
pany, had the money of the makers on 
depesit. It makes no difference where 
the company received it. The corpo- 
ration was responsible no matter at 
what “branch” it was received. If the 
note had been presented at a “branch” 
other than the “branch” named on the 
face of the note, some question might 
arise, but in this case the note was 
presented at the main office. The 
greater includes the less. The maker 
selected the bank at which the note was 
te be paid, and, when the holder pre- 
sented it at the main office of that bank 
and the bank received it, I cannot see 
why the holder is responsible for the 
failure of the banking company to 
pay it then and there, or because, for 
its own convenience, the banking com- 
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pany saw fit to send it to a “branch” 
or delay in sending it. There was a 
regular course of dealing proved be- 
tween the Mechanics’ Bank, which held 
the note for collection, and the Jenkins 
Trust Company, by which notes pay- 
able at “branches” were presented 
either at the branch or the main office, 


but without this course of dealing I 
think presentation at the main office 
was sufficient. 

Both parties moving for the direc- 
tion of a verdict, I direct a verdict for 
the plaintiff for the amount of the 
note, $871.45, and interest, $19.61; 
total $3891.06. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


BANKS AND BANKING—OVER- 
DRAWN CUSTOMER’S’ AC- 
COUNT—PROMISSORY NOTES 
—COLLATERAL SECURITIES— 
TRANSFER TO THIRD PERSON 
—INSPECTION OF CUSTOM- 
ER’S ACCOUNT—BANK ACT, 
1690, SHC. 46—INTEREST — 
COMPOUNDING. 


MONTGOMERY VS. RYAN. 
RYAN VS. BANK OF MONTREAL AND 
MONTGOMERY (16 O. L. R, p. 75). 


HEAD NOTE: R., having had an ac- 
count with a bank for many years previ- 
ous to the 16th of July, 1906, was on that 
day indebted to the bank in a large sum 
for moneys advanced, for which the bank 
held securities pledged to them by R., and 
a Promissory Note made by R., payable on 
demand, for a sum larger than the amount 
then due. M. had been negotiating with 
the bank for an assignment of the debt 
due by R., and had been permitted by the 
bank to see the entries in their books re- 
lating to that debt, and, on the day men- 
tioned, the bank assigned to M. the sum 
due and all the securities held by them, 
covenanting that the swn named was due 
and to produce and exhibit their books of 
amount and other evidence of indebted- 
ness, etc. The pledged securities were 
handed over to M., and afterwards the de- 
mand note, upon which he sued R., who 
brought a cross-action against the bank and 
M. for an account and damages and other 
retief. 

HELD, that the bank was not probihited 
by sec. 46 of the Bank Act, 1890, from al- 
lowing M., for the purposes mentioned, to 
inspect the account of R. with the bank; 
that the agreement was not invalid; that 
M. was entitled to succeed in his action 
upon the note; and that R.’s action failed. 

Held, also, Meredith J. A., dissenting, 
that the bank was not entitled to charge 
R. compound interest; but where the bank 
had made a discount or an advance for a 


specified time and had reserved the in- 
terest in advance, this should be allowed; 
in other cases, where there had been an 
overdraft, and payments had been made, 
interest should be reckoned up to the date 
of each payment, and the sum paid ap- 
plied to the discharge of the interest in 
the first place, and any surplus to the dis- 
charge of so much of the principal. 
Judgment of Clute J., reserved. 


TATEMENT OF FACTS: The 
action of Montgomery vs. Ryan 
was brought to recover $12,789.24 and 
interest at six per cent. from July 16, 
1906, upon a demand note dated No- 
vember 16, 1905, for $17,240, with 
interest at six per cent. until paid, 
made by Peter Ryan (the defendant) 
to the Bank of Montreal, and trans- 
ferred to Montgomery, the plaintiff, by 
the Bank of Montreal, with certain 
collaterals pledged by Ryan to secure 
his account with the Bank of Montreal. 
Ryan, by his defence, denied indebt- 
edness, and alleged that the note had 
been paid by collections made by the 
bank, of which only partial credits 
had been given; that the bank held as 
collateral a claim against the Ashcroft 
Water, Electric and Improvement Com- 
pany (hereafter referred to as the Ash- 
croft Company), upon which the bank 
recovered judgment for $3,325.60 and 
costs of action, which had been paid, 
amounting in all to $3,775.31; that the 
bank received other collections from 
collaterals and wrongly debited the de- 
fendant (Ryan) with certain alleged 
costs, and illegally charged interest, 
discount, and compound interest against 
the defendant; and he counterclaimed 
for $12,500. 
The second action was brought by 
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Peter Ryan (the defendant in the for- 
mer action) against the Bank of Mont- 
real and Montgomery in respect of the 
same transactions. By the statement 
of claim Ryan alleged that for many 
years he was a customer of the Bank 
of Montreal and had his account with 
the bank since prior to 1890; that in 
July or August, 1906, the Bank of 
Montreal claimed a balance of $12,- 
789.24 as the balance due upon the 
said promissory note, and he’ repeated 
the charges in substance of wrongful 
debits for interest and not giving 
credit for collections, and that the bank 
held a large number of securities 
pledged by Ryan as collateral to his 
account, of much greater value than 
the balance claimed to be due. Ryan 
then charged that the bank, having 
made these overcharges, and not giv- 
ing due credit to the plaintiff, colluded 
and conspired with Montgomery against 
the plaintiff (Ryan) to maintain this 
illegal and wrongful condition of the 
account, and prevented the plaintiff 
from obtaining a just and proper ac- 
count-taking with the bank, so as to 
enable the bank to wrongfully recover 
the $12,789.24 claimed as due. It was 
charged further that Montgomery was 
actuated by malicious motives, of which 
the Bank of Montreal were well aware, 
and that the bank, in order to promote 
their own wrongful purposes and ob- 
jects, and the wrongful and malicious 
purposes of Montgomery, assigned and 
transferred the plaintiff’s account as 
a customer of the bank, and the amount 
of the indebtedness then alleged to be 
due, and reccived therefor the sum of 
$12,000, for the purpose of enabling 
Montgomery to attempt to receive from 
the plaintiff the said sum as a pretend- 
ed balance due on the account and upon 
said promissory note, and, as a part of 
such transaction, assigned and trans- 
ferred all the securities collateral 
to said account; that the bank wrong- 
fully and illegally exposed to defend- 
ant Montgomery the account and deal- 
ings and transactions by the plaintiff 
as a customer of the said bank in order 
to effect their wrongful purpose, and 


to promote the combination and collu- 
sion between the bank and the defend- 
ant Montgomery; that the Bank of 
Montreal entered into a covenant of 
indemnity with Montgomery at the 
time of such transfer; that Montgom- 
ery caused proceedings to be taken in 
the High Court against Ryan for the 
recovery of the alleged balance; and 
that Montgomery throughout was the 
agent of the bank. It was: further al- 
leged that the bank charged an exces- 
sive rate of interest; that the defend- 
auts intended to attempt to realize 
upon the said securities, and threatened 
the sale and sacrifice of the same; that 
the plaintiff demanded a full and true 
statement in detail of his account with 
the bank, which had been refused. 
There were also charges of negligence 
in collecting the securities. 

The plaintiff Ryan in his action 
claimed an account against the bank 
and to have it declared that the charges 
of interest and compound interest were 
excessive; to set aside and cancel the 
transfer of the account and securities 
and statement of all securities held by 
the defendants for the plaintiff; and 
ean order enjoining the defendants 
from further transferring or dealing 
with the securities; and declaration 
as to the wrongful, illegal, and collus- 
ive acts by and between the defendants 
and others as against the plaintiff; and 
claimed $50,000 damages. 

The bank. denied all charges of fraud 
or other improper conduct, and alleged 
that on November 15, 1905, the bank 
rendered a statement to Ryan showing 
the balance due upon his account at 
that time of $17,240, which he ad- 
mitted to be correct, and therefor gave 
the said note; that the bank held col- 
lateral securities of Ryan, which were 
dealt with under his direct instructions; 
that, among other securities, were cer- 
tain promissory notes made by the Ash- 
croft Company, upon which the bank 
brought action at his request in Britisli 
Columbia. That action was defended. 
but when the action came on for trial 
one John Shields, chairman of the Ash- 
croft Company, makers of the said 
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note, offered to consent to judgment in 
favor of the bank, and to take an as- 
signment of the claim of the said de- 
fendants against the plaintiff and all 
the securities, including said judgment, 
held as collateral thereto; that the bank 
accepted the offer, and on July 16, 
1906, an agreement was made between 
the Bank of Montreal and Montgom- 
ery, as the nominee of Shields, where- 
by the bank, in consideration of $12,- 
780.24, transferred to Montgomery the 
Ryan account amounting then to $12,- 
789.24, and assigned and transferred 
to Montgomery the said collateral se- 
curities: that the bank received the said 
sum, being the full consideration named 
in the assignment and transfers, and 
handed over to Montgomery the said 
note and all the collateral securities 
held by the bank. The bank denied 
that they charged illegal rates of inter- 
est, and said that it was not true that 
they refused an account; that if an ac- 
count were granted it should be limited 
to six years; and finally alleged that at 
the time of the assignment Ryan was 


justly and truly indebted to the bank 
in the said sum of $12,789.24 in re- 


spect of said promissory note; that 
they had demanded payment and that 
payment had been refused. 

The defendant Montgomery denied 
all charges of improper conduct or that 
he was acting as agent of the bank. 
He claimed under the assignment of 
July 16, above referred to, and under 
the said note endorsed to him, of which 
he claimed to be the purchaser without 
notice, and claimed the balance upon 
the note, less $465.85 collected. He 
alleged, further, that among the securi- 
ties given by the plaintiff was a certain 
mortgage of the Metropolitan Soap 
Company for $10,000, dated the 28th 
January, 1904; that the plaintiff never 
executed the assignment of the same 
for registration, and had refused to do 
so; that among said securities were also 
certain debentures, from one to twenty 
inclusive, of the Cape Breton Explora- 
tion and Development Company, Lim- 
ited, for $2,500 each, registered in the 
name of the plaintiff, and that he had 


not transferred these securities so as 
to enable the defendant to be regis- 
tered as owner thereof, and that he 
had refused to do so; and by way of 
counterclaim he asked damages for 
such refusal and an injunction restrain- 
ing the plaintiff from incumbering or 
dealing with the said securities, and for 
a mandatory order to assign said mort- 
gage and transfer. 

The Trial Judge held that there were 
four points for decision: 


1. Has the bank been guilty of a 
breach of Section 46 of the Bank Act 
which provides, “The books, corre- 
spondence and funds of the bank shall 
at all times be subject to the inspection 
of the directors; but no person who is 
not a director shall be allowed to in- 
spect the account of any person deal- 
ing with the bank.” After reviewing: 
the authorities and circumstances in 
this case the ‘Trial Judge was of the 
opinion that the bank had been guilty 
of this section quoted. 

2. Woes such breach invalidate the 
whole agreement? This question was 
answered in the affirmative. 

3. Having regard to the manner in 
which the note was received, does it 
preclude the plaintiff Montgomery 
from recovering on the note? It was 
held that the note was received only 
pursuant to the covenant in the assign- 
ment for further assurance and that 
the assignment having been declared 
invalid, this question should also be 
answered in the affirmative. 

4. Is the plaintiff Ryan entitled to 
damages for the alleged wrong done 
him by the breach of the Bank Act in 
permitting his account to be inspected 
and sold? In answer to this the Trial 
Judge stated that in his view the 
plaintiff suffered substantial damages, 
which he assessed at $1,000.00. 

From this Judgment an appeal was 
taken to the Court of Appeal, who re- 
versed the Judgment of the Trial 
Judge. 

JupeMent (Moss, C.J.0.; Osier, 
Garrow, Macrtaren and Merepiru, 
J.J.A.): The Court of Appeal held that 
the liability of a bank for disclosing its 
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customers’ account was, apart from the 
Statute, a debatable question. They 
traced the present section 46 of the 
Bank Act from the original section, 
passed in 1871, when the last clause of 
it read as follows: “But no sharehold- 
er, not being a director, shall be al- 
lowed to inspect the account of any 
person dealing with the bank,” and 
held that it was undoubtedly the policy 
of Parliament when it dropped this 
last clause to declare a policy of se- 
crecy as to the accounts of persons 
dealing with the banks except where 
there existed a good ground for dis- 
closure. The rule as to secrecy is not 
an absolute one, but the provisions of 
the Bank Act and the general law must 
be looked to to see whether the circum- 
stances of each case as arises furnishes 
a justification to the bank for dis- 
closure. In this connection it is im- 
portant to notice that section 64 of the 
Bank Act of 1890 declares that the 
bank ‘“‘may deal in, discount, and lend 
money and make advances upon the se~- 
curity of and may take as collateral 
security for any loan made by it Bills 
of Exchange, etc., ete.” 

Had the bank a right to sell the 
claim, whether it existed simply as a 
debt, or whether it was evidenced by 
the promissory note? In my opinion, 
the language of section 64 of the Bank 
Act, above quoted, is quite ample to 
cover the transaction in question, in- 
cluding the securities which were col- 
lateral to the debt or note. The bank 
was authorized to “deal” in these se- 
curities. Now, “dealing” in them in- 
cludes the right to sell as well as the 
right to buy them or to lend upon them. 
Indeed, the idea of selling or distrib- 
uting is the primary meaning of the 
word, rather than buying or lending. 
And even if this special power was not 
given in so many words in the Act, I 
think it would also be covered by the 
concluding words, that the bank “may 
engage in and carry in such business 
generally as appertains to the business 
of banking.” 

It is common knowledge that banks, 
when in need of money, are accus- 


tomed to raise it by rediscounting their 
negotiable paper or by pledging their 
securities, and, so far as I know, their 
right to do so has never been chal- 
lenged. If they may do it for this 
purpose, they may do it for any other 
lawful purpose. It is a mere question 
of policy, of which the bank itself 
must be the sole judge. I cannot see 
on what grounds the Courts can inter- 
fere with the exercise of such discre- 
tion. ‘The practice is expressly recog- 


nized by the Bank Act, as schedule D 
requires every bank to state the amount 
of its “Loans from other banks in Can- 


including bills 


ada secured, 
counted.” 

Counsel referred to the fact that it 
was necessary to amend the Bank Act 
in 1900, to empower one bank to sell 
out to another, as showing that it was 
not lawful for a bank to sell its as- 
sets, but in view, Parliament having 
authorized the bank to dispose of its 
assets, either under section 64 or un- 
der the amendment of 1900, recog- 
nized the fact that in one case as well 
as in the other no one would think of 
buying without inspection, and did not 
consider it necessary that special pro- 
vision should be made for it in the Act. 
The fact that up to 1890 the prohibi- 
tion referred only to shareholders, and 
not to ordinary prospective purchasers 
of assets, may have been a reason for 
the case not having been specially pro- 
vided for. But, even if section 46 were 
to have the meaning claimed by the 
respondent, I am not prepared to ad- 
mit that the consequences would be such 
as laid down by the Trial Judge. 
However. in view of the opinion I have 
formed, it is unnecessary to pursue 
this farther. 

The next question is that of Inter- 
est. Apart from actual agreement 
clearly proved the right of the bank 
to charge more than the legal rate of 
interest will depend upon circum- 
stances, such as the long continued 
acquiescence of a customer in the 
charging of such a rate, his acknowl- 
edgement of the correctness of his ac- 
count from time to time, ete., and in 


redis- 
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this particular case the account having 
extended for ten years, we hold the 
bank entitled to seven per cent. up to 
the date upon which the manager 
agreed to reduce the rate to six per 
cent. 

The question of compound interest 
is, however, another matter. By sec- 
tion 80 of the Bank Act, “the .bank 
i may stipulate for, take. re- 
serve or exact any rate of interest or 
discount not exceeding seven per cent. 
per annum, and may receive and take 
in advance any such rate, but no high- 
er rate of interest shall be recoverable 
by the bank.” 

I do not think under the facts of 
this case it can be said that Ryan rati- 
fied or acquiesced in a charge of com- 
pound interest, or that he is now in 
the same position as if he had paid it, 
and was seeking to recover it back. I 
think that the bank, or, rather. their 
assignee, Montgomery, is now seeking 
to recover it from Ryan, and that they 
are precluded by this section from so 
It may be, as said by counsel 


doing. 
for the bank, that compounding the in- 
terest, does not amount to as much as 
taking out the interest in advance (that 
is a mere matter of computation); but 
that is not the question. 

The result is that in the action. of 


Montgomery vs. Ryan the appeal 
should be allowed, applying the same 
principle to the case of Ryan vs. Bank 
ef Montreal the result is that, as the 
Bank of Montreal was within their 
legal rights in assigning their claim, 
the plaintiff has no ground of action 
against them, inasmuch as they have 
not committed any actionable wrong 
against him. I do not think it is with- 
in our province to inquire or pass 
upon whether or not the bank treated 
the plaintiff with the consideration due 
to a customer by a bank. Our inter- 
vention is shut off by the fact that 
there is no injury to him of which the 
Courts can take cognizance. By the 
assignment Montgomery obtained 
against Ryan no greater right or 
claim than was possessed by the bank. 


At all times since the assignment Ryan 
had the right to demand and obtain 
ftom Montgomery all his securities for 
exactly the same amount as he could 
obtain them from the bank. He has 
not to pay a single dollar more; so 
that I cannot see how he has been 
damnified. 

For these reasons I think the de- 
fendants’ appeal in this case also 
should be allowed and the action dis- 
missed with costs. ° 


THE TREE AND ITS FRUITS. 


UR objection to the composition of the 
Monetary Commission appointed at 
the recent session of Congress rests 

primarily on the belief that the Commission 
will be dominated by men who represent: 
other interests than those of the people. 
But even if this were not so, the members 
of the Commission (except Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Weeks) are lacking in that expert 
knowledge without which it is impossible 
to construct a scientific banking and cur- 
rency system. As Mr. James B. Forgan, 
president of the First National Bank, re- 
cently said: 

Every scientific and successful banking 
system in the world to-dav has been estab- 
lished after full investigation and deliberate 
consideration by those whose knowledge and 
training and experience have made them 
financial experts. Nor can we hope to have 
a wise determination of the needs of our 
banking and currency system until it is left 
to similar expert authority. 


We do not gather grapes of thorns or 
figs from thistles, and we shall never get 
anything satisfactory in the way of bank 
currency until the advice of real experts is 
followed. 

Mr. Aldrich arrogantly and foolishly de- 
clared that he did not know of any bank or 
bank man who favored his bill! 

If somebody should devise a plan of 
sanitation and submit it to the sanitary en- 
gineers and medical authorities, and. they 
should unanimously reject it, would it be 
considered the part of wisdom to adopt the 
scheme in the face of such protest? And 
yet that is precisely what we have done 
with respect to the currency. 

The Aldrich-Vreeland law represents the 
triumph of selfishness and ignorance over 
honesty and intelligence. And there never 
can be hope of betterment while legislation 
is controlled by men like Aldrich and Can- 
non, or until we have a President who has 
the courage to block their dangerous game. 
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By A. C. Steven, of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, New York. 


D URING this period of financial legis- 
lation, as a result of the panic of 

1907, it is interesting to note, that 
in Canada there has been no such agita- 
tion, due doubtless to the fact that the law 
under which the banks are chartered is 
revised at regular intervals. This discus- 
sion of financial affairs in general, and 
banking methods in particular, results in 
the framing of laws, calculated to promote 
a banking system, which will be equal to 
the requirements of the business community. 
Banking in Canada as it stands today 
is therefore not the creation of a hard and 
fast law made in 1870, when the first Bank 
Act was passed, but rather the result of a 
succession of laws, each throwing additional 
safeguards around a system excellent even 
at the outset. Although legislation may oc- 
cur oftener, it is compulsory that the Bank 
Act come up for revision every ten years, 
when the charters of the various banks are 
renewed, and the questions in regard to 
banking come before the House for discus- 
sion. Probably no question has received 
more attention, at these decennial periods, 
than the note issue, which in its present 


condition, lends itself admirably to the re- . 


quirements of the country. 


GovERNMENT Issues oF Limitep Use. 


It may be said at the outset that the 
Dominion Government also issues notes in 
volume almost equal to those of the banks. 
About two-thirds of this, however, is not 
in active circulation, consisting as it does 
of notes of the larger denominations ranging 
from $500 to $5,000, which are held almost 
entirely by the banks as reserve, and for 
clearing-house settlements. The remaining 
one-third is made up of $4, $2, and $1 
notes, which supply the hand-to-hand cur- 
rency of the country. The banks in Canada 
are permitted to issue notes of $5 and mul- 
tiples thereof, to the extent of their paid- 
up capital, but in no case unless the amount 
subscribed be half a million dollars, with 
$250,000 actually paid in. The balance must 
be paid up within two years. This circu- 
lation reaches a field not covered by the 
Dominion notes, and the two issues are by 
no means competitive. The Government 
notes in actual circulation are of the smaller 
aenominations, and naturally the amount 
outstanding is not great. It is interesting 
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to note, then, that almost the entire issue 
of the circulating medium in Canada is 
supplied by the chartered banks. 


Bonp Security Not Reaumep For Banx 
Notes. 


Contrary to the system in vogue in the 
United States, the Canadian bank note issue 
is not secured by Government bonds, nor 
by a special pledge of gold as is the case 
in various countries, but by the general 
assets or credits of the bank, hence the 
name, “asset currency.” This form of se- 
curity is greater than appears at first sight. 
The law provides that in case of failure the 
note issue is the first lien upon every avail- 
able asset of the bank. Even the depos- 
its of the Government have no prior claim. 
As an example of the strength of this pro- 
vision, the notes in circulation of all the 
banks, in comparison with the total assets, 
will be found to be one to twelve, and even 
in times of greatest expansion less than 
one-tenth. It would indeed be a disastrous 
failure should any bank be unable to pay 
ten cents on the dollar. 

The double liability clause is an addition- 
al safeguard, not only to the note-holders, 
but to the depositors as well. In case 
of failure, with assets insufficient to liqui- 
date the note issue, or other liabilities, the 
stockholders of the bank are compelled to 
surrender an amount equal to the par value 
of the shares standing in their names. 

To overissue, even for one day, is strictly 
against the law, and by way of punishment, 
the Government imposes « heavy fine, rang- 
ing as high as $100,000. In periods of great 
commercial activity care must be exercised 
to keep within the limit prescribed by law. 
In order to make this supervision more 
complete, in 1900, the Bank Act was re- 
vised. so as to permit an officer of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association to audit the 
circulation books of the various banks and 
certify to the amount outstanding. 


Axssotute SAFETY OF THE NOTEs. 


When the Bank Act came up for con- 
sideration in 1890, a provision was made 
requiring the banks to lodge with the Gov- 
ernment an amount equal to five per cent. 
of the notes in circulation. The deposit 
is adjusted yearly, and made up on the 
average maximum issue, as shown in the 
monthly balance sheets, filed with the Min- 
ister of Finance. On this Bank Circula- 
tion Redemption Fund, as it is called, the 
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Government allows interest at the rate ot 
three per cent., and in case the receiver of 
a suspended bank, at the expiration of two 
months, be unable to redeem the notes, 
they are charged to this fund, which is 
later reimbursed from the assets of the 
failed bank. It is interesting to note, at 
this point, that not one dollar of the fund 
has ever been required. The law further 
provides for additional calls on the banks, 
in case of necessity, until every bank note 
has been redeemed. This provision is 
worthy of further consideration, so far- 
reaching is the effect. It is, in fact, an 
absolute guarantee of payment of all the 
notes of the chartered banks in Canada. In 
other words, this amendment to the law 
calls for the hypothecation of every avail- 
able asset of all the banks in Canada to 
the redemption of the notes of any one 
bank, or number of banks. There can be 
no greater security than this, and it is not 
extravagant to say that the safety of a 
bank note issue governed by such laws is 
absolutely unquestioned. 


ADAPTABILITY TO Business NEEDs. 


The model currency is one which works 
hand in hand with the business of the 
country, or, so to speak, is the direct result 
of business demand. Should the demand 
increase or decrease, the supply of notes 
must in all follow. This element 
of elasticity is absolutely necessary to a 
note issue which it is expected will ade- 
quately supply the wants of the business 
community. It cannot be said that the 
notes of the national banks of the United 
States possess this virtue, and under the 
present law they never will. It is amazing 
that they should still be bound by a law 
passed as early as 1863, with the direct 
object in view of maintaining a market for 
Government bonds. When the very funda- 
mentals are at fault, it is not surprising 
that the currency problem in the United 
States is a most intricate one. 

In times of great commercial activity 
and especially during the fall when the crops 
are in motion, the feature of elasticity is 
most prominently brought to our notice. 
The farmer is the backbone of the country. 
His crops determine the course of prices 
and whether or not the year will be one 
of prosperity. He is not a dealer in checks 
or drafts; to conduct his business cash is 
required, and in increasing quantities during 
the crop-moving period. As_ previously 
stated, with the exception of the small 
change-making notes, the Canadian banks 
are called upon to supply almost the entire 
circulating medium, and notwithstanding the 
extra strain to which they are subject, have 
always been equal to this demand. The 
increase at such a time will vary from 
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twenty-five to forty per cent. above the low 
period. When their work has been accom- 
plished, the notes are returned to the banks 
and placed in the tills in readiness for 
further use. 

Naturally the question arises as to how 
such an increase in the circulating power 
is accomplished. Simply by the bankers 
being far seeing enough to anticipate the 
demanu by keeping the paid-up capital of 
their respective banks considerably in ex- 
cess of the notes outstanding. The branch 
system of banking affords them splendid 
opportunities of viewing the business of the 
country from all sides. Many of the banks 
have already applied to the Government 
for permission to increase the capital stock 
which may be offered to the shareholders 
at short notice. As the new stock is paid 
up, the relative amount of additional notes 
is issued. As will be shown later, it is 
profitable to issue bank notes in Canada. 
So long as it remains profitable (and there 
is no reason to expect that it should at 
any time be otherwise) the banks will make 
every effort to keep their notes in circula- 
tion, and as the demand increases, so will 
the amount of the paid-up capital to a 
corresponding degree. The demand of 
course is due to business activity and is 
supplied by the banks because to do so is 
remunerative. The success of the note issue 
is dependent largely upon this fact. 


How Surptvus Notes Are Retirep. 


Having shown how the increase is effected 


let us now consider the fate of the bank 
notes during the quieter periods. After a 
heavy fall season naturally the volume of 
business is reduced and fewer notes being 
required they are deposited by the public 
in the ordinary course of business. A bank 
in receipt of its own notes will reissue them 
after separating the soiled and mutilated, 
which are sent to the head office for de- 
struction. The notes of other banks, how- 
ever, are passed through the clearing-house 
in the same manner as checks, drafts and 
other demand items. In the smaller towns, 
where there are no clearing-houses, set- 
tlement is made direct and the outside 
notes are sent to the nearcst clearing point. 
Balances at the clearing-house are settled 
daily in legal-tender notes or gold. Com- 
petition between the banks is very keen, 
and naturally their efforts are directed 
towards keeping their own notes in circula- 
tion and their own notes unly. This results 
in the daily redemption of all surplus notes, 
and prevents the issue from being inflated. 
This measure is so effective as to preclude 
the possibility of a greater issue of notes 
than is actually required. 

The branch system of banking is a splen- 
did medium for the circulation of notes, 
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and in many districts the issue remains out- 
standing for a considerable length of time. 
In order to keep the notes at par, the banks 
are compelled to establish redemption 
agents in the principal financial districts 
of the country. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that it is compulsory for all banks 
to open branches a‘ these various points, 
as the work can be readily performed by 
those already established. In this manner 


the notes of an eastern bank pass current 
in the far west, and are not subject to 
discount or to delay in redemption. 


IMPERFECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL Bank 
Notes. 


It cannot be said that the extraordinary 
demand for cash during the fall is readily 
met in the United States. It is unprofit- 
able for the national banks to take out cir- 
culation. Even should the prevailing rate 
of interest during the stringent period show 
a profit in the issue the law limiting the 
redemption of all bank notes to nine mil- 
lion dollars per month, places an effective 
check on the desire of a bank to issue 
notes from a remunerative point of view. 
This clause entirely eliminates the possibili- 
ty of elasticity, in fact, is directly respon- 
sible for inflation. The notes are thus kept 
in circulation after their work has been 
accomplished, and they long since should 
have been retired. No reform in the cur- 
rency laws can be accomplished while this 
cjause remains in force. Because it is not 
profitable, then, the banks do not supply 
sufficient. notes to meet the crop-moving 
demand. The Government notes are next 
resorted to. These, however, are held by the 
banks as reserve against their deposits, the 
proportion of the former to the latter being 
arbitrarily fixed by the National Banking 
Law. As this limit is approached the 
banks are forced to provide funds by dis- 
posing of their most available assets and 
liquidating the short-term loans. Although 
the country districts are also affected, the 
greatest strain falls upon the money centres 
where credits must be reduced wholesale 
and the rate for call money often reaches 
exorbitant figures. 

In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the Bank Act does not require the 
banks in Canada to carry a fixed reserve 
against their deposits. Sound banking, 
however, does, and few banks will be found 
to carry in their own vaults a smaller pro- 
portion of reserve than ten per cent. of 
their deposits. In many cases the readily 
available assets will amount to from three 
to four times this ratio. ‘The extra demand 
for cash, during the moving of the crops, 
is supplied almost entirely by the notes 
of the chartered banks and thus their re- 
serves are in no way impaired. Credit is 


undisturbed and the rate: of interest and 
discount remain practically unchanged. 

The question of convertibility of bank 
notes in Canada requires little comment. 
It is directly connected with, in fact is 
accomplished by, the daily redemption be- 
tween the banks already described. Notes 
presented over the counter must be paid in 
gold if the holder so desires, but this de- 
mand is seldom made. Even in the case 
of a failed bank the note holder has little 
cause for worry, for, from the date of 
suspension until the notes are redeemed, 
they bear interest at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum. Instead of being quoted 
below par, as might be expected under 
such circumstances, they actually sell at a 
premium. 


Prorit oN THE CANADIAN Bank NOTEs. 


It is extremely profitable to take out 
circulation under the provisions of the Bank 
Act. A bank commencing business will 
probably find difficulty in circulating its 
notes extensively during the first year or 
so, its business at the ouitset being small. 
However, the note issue increases as the 
bank grows in strength until it is finally 
equal to the paid-up capital. The amount 
of notes in circulation is practically equiva- 
lent to a deposit without interest. There 
is no tax on the issue, and the banks are 
not required to pledge bonds against the 
amount outstanding, as 1s the case in the 
United States, nor are they compelled to 
make a specific pledge to carry gold as 
security. The profit, then, is limited to the 
rate of interest prevailing in the different 
districts and should be fractionally greater 
in the west. Allowance must be made for 
the numerous expenses of the issue, con- 
sisting of the cost of maintaining redemp- 
tion agents, engraving, express charges or 
insurance, etc. The loss of interest entailed 
by the actual reserve in gold and legal 
tenders, which the banks through ex- 
perience have found it advisable to hold for 
the purpose of redemption, should also be 
deducted. The net profit, however, on the 
bank note issue in Canada is variously esti- 
mated at from four to five per cent. A point 
worthy of note is the economy of an issue 
governed by such laws. The notes not in 
circulation remain in the Treasury ready 
for use at a moment’s notice and do not 
become a liability until actually paid over 
the counter. 

It must be said, in all fairness, that the 
question has recently been discussed as to 
whether or not the note issue will in the 
future be adequate during the height of 
the grain-moving season As_ previously 
shown, this extra strain is met by the paid- 
up capitals of the varicus banks, being 
kept greatly in excess of their usual amount 
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of notes in circulation. However, in times 
of stress or panic certain conditions might 
prevail which would make it unwise to 
offer stock to the shareholders. It has 
been suggested that during such times as we 
have just passed through it would be well 
to have power to issue an emergency cur- 
rency. Probably during the next revision 
of the Bank Act, in 1911, or perhaps even 
at an earlier date, such a measure will be 
introduced. From this it must not be 
understood that the bank-note issue in 
Canada is inadequate, far from it, for so 
far it has always been equal to the demand 
and any such amendment as the foregoing 
would be merely in the nature of an extra 
precaution. 

Time has demonstrated that bank notes 
in Canada are absolutely safe. With’ one 
unimportant exception occuring in the early 
seventies before the later safeguards were 
embodied in the law as it stands to-day, no 
bank suspending payment ever failed to 
redeem its notes in full. Unquestionably, 
the volume of notes in existence works hand 
in hand with, and is directly dependent 
upon, business conditions. This feature of 
elasticity, it has been shown, is directly 
due to: First, the business demand, coupled 
with the fact that it is profitable to the 
banks, thus causing expansion; and, second, 
to the keen competition between banks, re- 
sulting in quick redemption, which is an 
effective curb on the issue. Doubtless one 
of the most far-reaching provisions of the 
Bank Act, is the law authorizing its re- 
vision at regular intervals. It is due to 
this, more than to any other feature, that 
the note issue of the Canadian Chartered 
banks, has reached its present state of per- 
fection. Such legislation, prompted by the 
far sightedness of the leading bank men, 
has produced a system of banking in 
Canada which has placed it amongst the 
foremost of the world to-day. 


Asset Currency as APPLIED TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


It is evident that banking reform in the 
United States has not kept pace with 
changing conditions. Banking methods as 
a whole, and especially in regard to the 
currency question, have of late been subject 
to such overwhelming criticism that legisla- 
tion of a remedial nature must take place 
at an early date. Although the Banking 
Law was amended in 1900, making it more 
attractive for the banks to take out circula- 
tion, the amendment was the direct result 
of the Government to benefit by a lower 
priced bond being used as security. Here 
again, as was the case when the original 
law was passed, we have an example of 
legislation, prompted, not by the require- 
ments of trade and commerce, but with the 


end in view of reducing the interest or 
the national debt. Under such conditions, it 
is not surprising that the present system ot 
bank-note circulation has failed to provide 
the country with a currency issue of an 
elastic nature, directly governed by busi- 
ness demands. The Aldrick bill which has 
recently passed the Senate, not only pro- 
vides for an emergency ‘currency along 
somewhat similar lines, but places its stamp 
of approval upon the essential points of the 
law as it stands to-day—«a law wrong in 
principle, and one which should be speedily 
abolished. At best, such 2 measure would 
be of value in times of panic only, and in 
the meantime no provision has been made 
for a sound and flexible currency, governed 
by the laws of demand and supply. It 
would seem that reform of a more radical 
nature were necessary in order that this 
end may be attained. 


Tue Fowter Bitt Approven. 


On the other hand the proposed Fowler 
bill represents a studied endeavor to reform 
the currency laws,’ based directly upon the 
needs of the business community. Its prin- 
cipal features have already met with the 
approval of many of the leading bank men 
not only of New York, but throughout the 
country as well. It has been claimed that 
the bill attempts too much, but the con- 
dition of banking in the United States today 
calls for a thorough discussion of its 
underlying principles, and no reform of 
any account can be accomplished until the 
currency question has been’ thoroughly 
thrashed out. The Fowler bill is undoubt- 
edly an important step in this direction, 
It seeks to provide for a sound and elastic 
circulating medium, the retirement of the 
present bond-secured circulation, and the 
elimination of the Treasury as a disturbing 
element to the banks as a whole. It is 
proposed to supply the country with an 
issue of bank-notes secured by commercial 
paper and other credits or assets of the 
banks. Provision is also made for the de- 
posit with the Government of a guarantee 
fund equal to five per cent. of the notes 
outstanding. In order that the redemption 
of all surplus notes may be prompt, it is 
proposed to divide the country into dis- 
tricts, with a central point in each, to be 
used by the surrounding banks for clear- 
ing purposes. At these redemption agencies 
the banks are compelled to hold in lawful 
money, as reserve, a certain proportion of 
their notes in circulation, the ratio varying 
with respect to their classification as central 
reserve, reserve, or country banks. 

The chief features of the Fowler bill in 
regard to the note issue, are almost identical 
in principle with those governed by the 
Bank Act in Canada. In both the banks 





ASSET CURRENCY IN CANADA. 5 


are permitted to issue notes to the extent 
of their paid-up capital, although the Fow- 
ler bill, under certain restrictions provides 
for an emergency issue above this point. 
‘she security in both cases is based upon the 
general assets or credits of the banks. In 
the Fowler bill provision is made for the 
holding by the banks of a fixed reserve in 
lawful money, not exceeding twenty-five 
per cent. of the notes outstanding, while 
in Canada although there is no such law, 
experience has demonstrated the necessity 
of holding for this purpose a certain pro- 
portion of legal-tender notes and gold. 
The five per cent. redemption or guarantee 
fund, to which the notes of an insolvent 
bank are charged should the other assets 
be insufficient, corresponds in a measure 
with the Bank Circulation Redemption Fund 
of the Canadian system, and in both cases 
this amount, which is deposited with the 
Government, is interest-bearing. As _ in 
Canada, provision is made for the division 
of the country into sections so as to insure 
the- immediate retirement of all surplus 
notes. At these redemptien agencies, and 


at the counters of the issuing banks, pay- 
ment must be made in gold upon demand. 
In short, should the Fowler bill become 
law, the national banks of the United States 
would possess a note issue similar to that 


of the Chartered Banks in Canada, with re- 
spect to the following: 


I. Notes issued up to paid-up capital. 

II. Based upon a certain proportion of 
gold as reserve. 

III. Secured by the credit and assets 
of the issuing bank. 

IV. The five per cent. guarantee fund 
deposited with the Government. 

V. The establishing of redemption agen- 
cies throughout the country. 

VI. Notes payable in gold on presen- 
tation. 

VII. Double liability of shareholders as 
additional security to notes. 


An interesting feature, though not in 
relation to the currency question, is the 
provision for a guarantee fund as security 
to the depositors. It is surprising that such 
a clause should have been inserted in the 
Fowler bill. It is in reality as reasonable 
to insure the loans of a bank as the de- 
posits; in fact, more so, for in the event 
of the former being specially secured, the 
depositors would undoubtediy be paid in 
full. Deposits are the foundation of bank- 
ing. They are the result of confidence 
which is brought about by the integrity and 
ability of bank men. Such legislation would 
place all banks upon a common basis re- 
gardless of standing and efficiency. Any 
provision resulting in the tendency to elim- 
inate such characteristics cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

5 


Safety is the first requisite of a note 
issue, and the question as to whether the 
Fowler bill properly secures the noteholder 
is at present the subject of much discus- 
sion. The five per cent. fund deposited 
with the Government is an important pro- 
vision. In addition to the security thus 
afforded, it tends to draw the banks closer 
together. Any depletion of the fund must 
be made good by the banks as:a whole, and 
they are to this extent, at least, directly in- 
terested in the Solvency of their neighbors. 
The holding of a certain proportion of law- 
ful money in the redemption cities is an 
additional safeguard, but the main security 
is the pledging of all credits or assets 
against the notes in circulation. But at this 
point the Fowler bill goes further. It dis- 
tinctly states that the “general assets of the 
bank shall also be held against the deposits, 
placing both liabilities upor the same basis. 
While it is undisputed that they are similar 
with reference to the bank, in their use 
to the public the difference is significant. 
This was firmly fixed in the minds of those 
who framed the National Banking Law of 
1863 when the notes were made at least 
four times as secure as the deposits. De- 
positors willingly accept the obligation of a 
bank of their own choosing, but noteholders 
of a comparatively unknown bank, far from 
the point of redemption, receive these ac- 
knowledgments of debt only because they 
are absolutely secure. The credit of the 
national banking system would be little 
affected by the failure of local banks, show- 
ing loss to depositors, but should the notes, 
scattered throughout the country, fail of 
redemption, the uncertainty and distrust ot 
such a note issue would indeed be wide- 
spread. In Canada the note issue is the first 
lien upon a bank’s assets. It is worthy of 
note that in the proposed reform measure 
of the American Bankers’ Association, this 
safeguard is also given great prominence. 
The proportion of notes to deposits is so 
small that this preference is not marked, 
but it acts as a blanket mortgage toward 
the note issue. If the present bond secured 
circulation is to be eliminated, it must be 
replaced by one equally safe, and should 
such a provision as the foregoing be em- 
bodied in the Fowler bill, it would go far 
towards making the notes absolutely secure. 

Next in importance to security comes the 
question of elasticity. It is evident that 
the Fowler bill has made ample provision 
for this feature. The demand for notes 
is directly based upon the requirements of 
trade and commerce and the supply expands 
and contracts in response to the expansion 
and contraction of business. Notwithstand- 
ing the two per cent. tax. the issue would 
be profitable to the banks, and this in- 
centive to take out circulation would tend 
to keep the amount outstanding at a high 
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figure. But the very fact of the banks 
having this idea of profit in mind would 
cause them to direct their efforts towards 
immediately retiring the notes of their 
competitors. The prompt return in this 
manner through the redemption agencies, 
and over the counter, would adequately pre- 
vent inflation and the note issue would at 
all times be automatically adjusted to the 
country’s needs. The notes thus retired 
would be held in readiness for a further 
call, and although the desire and power to 
issue are always present as far as the banks 
are concerned, to complete the transaction 
there must be a demand on the part of the 
public for actual cash. It will be seen 
that the redemption agencies play a most 
important part in the machinery of a note 
issue. In the Fowler bill it is proposed to 
divide the country into sections with a chief 
point in each, where the notes of the sur- 
rounding banks are to be redeemed. These 
central cities must be so situated as to be 
not more than twenty-four hours distant 
from any national bank. Should the details 
of this plan be properly carried out, the 
redemption facilities would doubtless be 
equal to those of the large European banks 
of issue and the banks in Canada under the 
branch system of banking. 


A Frexrste Currency Aips Crop Movine. 


While the value of a flexible currency 
system is at all times noliceable, it is dur- 
ing the crop-moving period that its useful- 
ness is most apparent. The tremendous in- 
crease in the amount of cash required at 
this season is at present met, to a great 
extent, by the Government issues, held by 
the banks as reserve, and upon which their 
very foundation rests. Any reduction be- 
low the limit fixed by law results in curtail- 
ment of credit to such an extent as to 
seriously restrict the business of the country 
as a whole. Under a proper system of 
asset currency the demand for cash would 
be almost entirely supplied by the note 
issue, thus leaving the Government notes 
ana gold undisturbed to perform their duty 
as reserve. Reduction of credit would be 
unnecessary, and the present tendency of 
skyrocket rates for commercial paper and 
call money would be eliminated. 

Even the most ardent supporters of the 
Fowler bill cannot hope for its adoption 
in detail, but it is undcubtedly sound in 
principle, and its chief features should be 
enacted into law. Its greatest stumbling- 
block, however, is the present system of 
Government finance, especially the use of 
bonds as security to bank notes, a system 
founded when the credit of the country was 
impaired, and the use for which has long 
since disappeared. The public is daily be- 
coming more alive to the dengers of a bond- 


secured circulation, and should it become 
a question for the country to decide, as is 
by no means unlikely, the result would not 
remain for long in doubt. 

Its use in other countries has shown the 
system -of credit currency secured by com- 
mercial paper and other assets to be ab- 
solutely safe, and there is no valid reason 
why it should not be applied to the national 
banks of the United States. On account of 
the large number of banks, however, and 
many with small capital and reserve funds, 
it would be well, as an additional precau- 
tion, to make the note issue the first lien 
upon a bank’s assets. Unquestionably a 
circulating medium governed by such laws 
would fluctuate directly with business re- 
quirements, in fact, would-reflect, in volume, 
the specific demand for cash, rising and 
falling at all times as a result of prevail- 
ing conditions. Not only would the issue in 
itself show a handsome profit, but the tills 
would be filled with a form of money, rep- 
resenting no previous investment, and one 
which would not figure as ar obligation until 
actually paid out. In the present system 
this till money is responsible for the cur- 
tailment of lending power of several times 
the amount involved. 

With proper safeguards, then, “asset 
currency” would be equal in safety to a note 
issue secured by Government bonds, and 
in regard to elasticity, profit and economy 
immeasurably superior. Should such a sys- 
tem be finally adopted, it would tend to 
materially correct the ills which exist in 
the present system of banking in the United 
States. 


A YEAR OF BIG MINTAGE. 


INETY per cent. of the coinage by the 
United States in the fiscal year of 1908 
consisted of gold eagles, a coin which 

probably not one in a hundred people sees as 
often as once a year. Altogether the coin- 
age of the country comprised seventeen dif- 
ferent varieties, seven of which were for the 
Philippine Islands in pesos and centavos, 
and one of which of the same denomination 
was for account of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The number of pennies turned out 
averaged a little less than one for each in- 
habitant. 

The total coinage for continental United 
States was $215,714,862. This has been one 
of the most active years in the history of 
national minting. Of this amount $179,238,- 
337 were in gold and $16,532,477 in silver, 
or about the ratio of one of silver to twelve 
of gold. The coinage for the Philippine 
Islands included more than 25,000,000 pieces 
valued at $18,121,825, or more than the to- 
tal silver coinage for the United States. 








MUTUAL GUARANTY OF DEPOSITS. 


By H. M. P. Eckardt. 


TUDENTS of banking in various coun- 
tries will be interestedly watching the 
working of the famous Oklahoma de- 

posit-guaranty law during the first few 
years of its existence. Bankers especially 
will be disposed to follow closely the results 
of such failures as occur amongst the banks 
contributing or participating in the mutual 
guarantee. Press dispatches state that the 
collapse of one small Oklahoma guaranteed 
bank—the Bank of Colgate—is regarded as 
furnishing capital for the advocates of a 
more general system of guarantee. From 
the meagre details that heve been published 
it appears that this little institution with 
deposits of $38,000, was ruined “owing to 
the rank mismanagement of the officers.” 
ane dispatch goes on to state: “The bank’s 
cash feu $22,000 short of the amount needed 
to pay off the depositors, and the Bank 
Commissioner drew on the deposit guaranty 
fund for the amount and paid off every 
creditor.” 

Such an outcome of the failure of a bank 
which was rankly mismanged would un- 
doubtedly be highly satisfactory—for its 
creditors. As they got their checks for their 
rescued deposits they would be disposed to 
throw. up their caps and shout for the 
principle of deposit guaranty. For them it 
proved an excellent thing. They had en- 
trusted their money to the keeping of, men 
who were not capable of caring for it well 
and honestly; and when the inevitable crash 
came deposit guaranty saved them from 
harm. 


Wuo Foots tur Bit. 


But there is another side to the matter. 
How is the circumstances regarded by the 
contributory bankers who put up the money 
which went to pay off the depositors in the 
Bank of Colgate? 
first failure to which the act applied was of 
a small, one might call it a tiny, bank. The 
next one to occur may be of more conse- 
quence. However, let us follow the course 
of the payments under the guarantee. We 
have seen how the creditors all got their 
balances. The money which they were paid 
would first be charged off the general fund 
held by the Bank Commissioner. A fter- 
wards the charge would be distributed by 
assessments amongst the individual banks 
participating in the guarantee. As the law 
compels each one to maintain in the fund 
a sum equal to one per cent. of its de- 
posits, and as that one per cent. would be 
broken into for the purpose of paying off 


It happened that this. 


depositors in the failed institution, each one 
would have to remit the amount of its 
assessment. The only practicakle way of 
levying the assessment would be pro rata 
according to the amounts contributed by 
each member. And the amounts contributed 
by each member would be according or pro- 
portionate to the amount of deposits held 
by it. Thus it would work out that the 
bank among the Oklahoma guaranteed banks 
that carried the largest amount of deposits 
would be required to pay the largest share 
of the loss occasioned through the Colgate 
failure. And of course it will have to pay 
the largest share of all the other losses that 
occur. 

It is to be borne in mind that though the 
contributory banks may, as permitted by 
the Oklahoma law, count a part of the 
original one per cent. as an asset for bal- 
ance-sheet purposes, they would be obliged 
to charge straight against their profits or 
revenue the whole of such fresh assessments 
as they may be subsequently billed for. 
Thus the losses are to fall upon the stock- 
holders of those contributory banks that 
continue to be “going” concerns. 

In every case where the guarantors thus 
satisfied the depositors of a failed bank 
they would, of course, acquire a lien, or a 
right to rank as creditors upon the property 
and assets of the failed bank; and it is 
certain that through the liquidation of these 
assets they would be able to reimburse 
themselves to a limited extent for moneys 
advanced by them. The extent of these 
recoveries would depend altogether upon 
how bad were the failures in which they 
were involved. In no case could they ulti- 
mately come out better than the depositors 
themselves would have fared had there been 
no guarantee. Thus, if a guaranteed bank 
fails and its assets only realize enough to 
pay its depositors fifty cents on the dollar, 
then the guaranteeing banks in the aggre- 
gate would lose a sum equal to fifty per 
cent. of the failed bank’s deposits. 

The fact of the guaranlee does not elim- 
inate or reduce the losses from bad bank- 
ing; it merely transfers them to other 
shoulders. As everybody knows that it 
takes several years to liquidate the average 
failed bank it is quite easy to see that a 
few break-downs of guaranteed banks_hay- 
ing goodsized deposits would assuredly re- 
sult in entailing a very inconvenient lock-up 
of funds upon the other contributory banks. 
That contingency would have to be faced 
even in the unlikely eventuality of the failed 
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banks ultimately liquidating so satisfac- 
torily as to pay their creditors in full. 


Restrictions oN Bankinc—Betrer Exam- 
INATIONS. 


So one of the most important questions 
in connection with any such plan of guar- 
antee is “How will it affect the number and 
result of bank failures?” In connection 
with the going into effect of the Oklahoma 
law some special restrictions and safeguards 
were placed about banking operations; also 
it is provided that banks joining the guar- 
antee are to be examined specially. If there 
should be a decrease in bank failures in 
that state it will be reasonable to say that it 
is due to the more careful watch kept on the 
banks and to the restrictive laws rather 
than to the fact of the guarantee. It is not 
easy to see how the guarantee itself can 
effect reductions in the number of failures 
or make such failures as do occur have 
more favorable results. Jt would undoubt- 
edly have a considerable effect that way if 
the responsible guaranteeing banks enjoyed 
any sort of control or supervision over the 
operations of each individual institution 
that came under their guarantee. 

It is a much more important action than 
people in general appear to think for a 
bank to guarantee the liabilities of another 
bank. 

When the Barings suspended in 1890 the 
Bank of England assumed their liabilities— 
a number of the joint stock banks of Lon- 
don joined in guaranteeing the Bank of 
England against loss. This action was 
taken after the interested parties had made 
a close and careful examination of the Bar- 
ing assets. Also, in Canada, within the last 
two years the associated banks assumed the 
liabilities of the Ontario and Sovereign 
banks, but not before they had subjected 
the assets to the closest and most careful 
scrutiny. 

It may be objected that these cases 
should not be cited as bearing upon the 
subject of United States banks entering 
upon a guarantee of the deposits of other 
going United States banks. They are cited 
as examples of bankers following the very 
necessary and proper course of informing 
themselves thoroughly as to the exact condi- 
tion prevailing in concerns over which theit 
guarantee was to be placed. In England, 
and in Canada too, instances are occurring 
from time to time of one bank taking over 
or absorbing the business of another bank. 
This is never done until the to-be-absorbed 
institution is severely examined in every 
detail. 

When the absorbing bank knows the 
other’s condition then it sssumes its liabili- 
ties, takes full possession and enjoys the 
profits from the business acquired. Under 


the Oklahoma system of mutual guarantee, 
or under any like it, the good banks are 
obliged to place their valuable guarantee 
blindly upon a lot of institutions about 
whose condition they know little or noth- 
ing. In other words they, in association, 
take pretty much all the risk which a 
British or Canadian bank takes when it 
assumes the liabilities of another bank, but 
they know little or nothing about the busi- 
ness for which they have become liable; 
they have no control or supervision, and no 
share in the profits; and thus they are not 
able to protect themselves properly, and 
they do not get the increased profits to 
which the assumption of an added liability 
should entitle them. 

The only thing that causes them for a 
moment to consider such a scheme is the 
fact that the guarantee is to be shared in 
by so many banks and by such a large ag- 
gregation of capital and resources. Each 
banker in favor of it reasons that his own 
particular share of the lcsses will probably 
be small and that his deposits will likely 
show a satisfactory increase. And of course 
it goes without saying that the banks whose 
standing and credit were not as strong as 
they might be would be apt to favor a 
scheme calculated particularly to benefit 
themselves. 

If it were a matter of any individual 
banker entering into a mutual arrangement 
with another banker, perhaps located in a 
neighboring state, whereby each one guar- 
anteed the other’s deposits both parties 
would want to be well satisfied as to what 
was being undertaken, and as te what would 
be the probable gain or Ioss before the 
treaty was signed. Yet the same principle 
is at stake as in the case of mutual guar- 
antee in which all banks participate. 

After the panic of 1893 the depreciation 
in securities, in commodities, real estate and 
other property caused a very heavy increase 
in the number and importance of banking 
failures. There is every reason to expect 
that the depreciation in securities, and in 
other properties which the banks own or 
have advanced against, following the panic 
of 1907 will cause an increase of failures 
during the years immediately after the 
panic. Since 1908 began, quite a number of 
failures, some of them important, have oc- 
curred. The risk attending any general or 
indiscriminate guarantee is therefore greater 
at the present time than the record of bank 
failures during the last eight years or so 
appears to indicate. 


A SAVINGS BANK. 

A’ Irishman describes a savings bank 
as a place where you can deposit 
money today, and draw it out tomor- 

row by giving a week’s notice.—E«achange. 
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rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and practical 


suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Manuscripts 


and photographs must reach us by the 25th of the month to be in time for the following 


month’s issue. 


ON TO PROVIDENCE. 


Everything is Ready for what Promises to be the Institute’s Most Successful 
Convention.— Forecasts by Committee Chairmen. 


LL indications are that the sixth annual 
convention of the American Institute 
of Banking at Providence, R. I., July 

23, 24, and 25, will be the biggest and per- 
haps the most important convention since 
the organization of the Institute. | 

President A. Waller Morton, of the 
Associated Chapters, makes this ante-con- 
vention statement: 


Judging from the reports which I have re- 
ceived from the chairmen of the several 
committees, I have every reason to believe 
that the delegates to this convention will 
derive as much benefit, if not more, than 
they have at any previous one. 

A glance at the list of speakers who will 
address us, as outlined by Chairman W. I. 
Dey, guarantees that this portion of the pro- 
gram will be most interesting and _ in- 
structive. 

The educational committee will present a 
report which will contain much food for 
thought by every delegate present. The 
time which has heretofore been utilized by 
the reading of papers by chapter men will 
be devoted to an open debate on some of 
the currency reform measures which are now 
receiving so much attention. This feature 
will be conducted by the educational com- 
mittee, and if for no other reason than the 
opportunity which it will afford many of the 
delegates to stand up and express their 
views, should prove most beneficial. 

The annual debate will be between teams 
from Minneapolis and Pittsburg Chapters, on 
the subject, ‘“‘Resolved, That all banking 
institutions in New York city be required to 
keep a larger cash reserve.” 

Providence Chapter has mapped out enter- 
tainments for us in a most liberal manner. 
On Thursday afternoon they take us to New- 
port, a city whose residents probably repre- 
sent more wealth than those of any other 
city of the same size in the world. 


will then give us an 


Friday afternoon they will prove to us the 
delights of a good old-fashioned Rhode 
Island clam-bake, and having given us an 
opportunity to feast the inner man, they 
opportunity to feast 
the eyes upon the beauties of Roger Wil- 
liams Park. Saturday evening they will cap 
the climax by entertaining us at a banquet 
at Churchill House. 

Pursuant to instructions from the board 
of trustees, a new constitution, providing 
for the chapters to assume the management 
of the Institute, was presented at the De- 
troit convention, and after careful consid- 
eration was approved, with some few 
amendments. 

This constitution, as amended, has since 
been approved by the board of trustees of 
the Institute, and by the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Association, with 
the single amendment by the latter body to 
the effect that any amendments to our con- 
stitution must receive their approval before 
becoming operative. 

It will be seen from Article VII., Section 
2, that the chairman of our executive coun- 
cil must be duly qualified to represent the 
Institute before the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. It would seem that the natural 
outgrowth of this situation would be for 
the Institute to be made a section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, with this 
one representative on their council. 

Speaking in a personal capacity, and not 
officially, I desire to say that it has been 
said to me that the American Bankers’ 
Association would likely look with favor 
upon such a proposition coming as a re- 
quest from the Institute. Why should we 
not make the request? What more digni- 
fied position could we possibly hope to at- 
tain than a section of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association? 

It has been asked why we allow them to 
support us, but I do not feel that they are 
supporting us when we are paying over 
fifty per cent. of the expense of our main- 
tenance. And again, are not the banks in- 
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directly as much benefited as we ourselves? 
I, therefore, claim that the two organiza- 
tions should remain in perfect accord and, 
to my mind the section idea is the best 
solution of the problem. 
In conclusion, I respectfully ask 

delegate to give this matter careful 
deliberate consideration, so that 


every 
and 
when we 


at 1.30 P. M., passing down west passage 
around Beaver Tail. Carriages will be taken 
for a ten-mile drive on arrival in Newport. 
Steamer will leave Newport at 6.30 P. M., 
sail being extended through the evening, 
arriving in Providence about 11 P. M. Col- 
lation served on homeward trip. Music 
furnished by Hawes orchestra. 


GOVERNOR JAMES H. HIGGINS, OF RHODE ISLAND 
Who Will Speak at the Banquet. 


gather in Providence we may decide it to 


the best advantage of all concerned. 
The Local Arrangements. 


W. A. Havens reports on the local ar- 
rangements at Providence as follows: 


The Narragansett Hotel has been selected 
as convention headquarters, and the ses- 
sions of the convention will be held in Elks’ 
Hall, 126 Mathewson street. Following is 
an outline of the local arrangements: 

Wednesday, July 22 — Pre-convention 
smoker at Keith Hall, 260 Westminster 
street, 7 to 11 P. M. 

Thursday, July 23—Steamer Warwick to 
Newport. Leaves foot of Crawford street, 


Friday, July 24—Steamer from foot of Hay 
street, for Field’s Point at 5 P. M., where a 
genuine Rhode Island clam-bake will be 
served. Return to Providence at 6.20 P. M. 
Svecial cars at landing for Rocky Point and 
return to Roger Williams park. Band con- 
cert at park. Dancing in casino, 10 to 12. 
Music, Hope orchestra. 

Saturday, July 25—Banquet at Churchill 
House at 7 P. M. Music, Fay’s orchestra; 
Bowen R. Church, cornet soloist. The Or- 
pheus Quartet. Ladies’ theatre party at 
Keith's, at 8 P. M. 


The programme of speakers as announced 
by Chairman Dey is as follows: 


On Thursday morning the Hon. Patrick J. 
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McCarthy, Mayor of Providence, will make 
the address of welcome. 

Prof. J. C. Monaghan, ex-chief of Division 
of Consular Reports, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, who made such an able 
address at the banquet in Detroit last year, 
will speak Thursday morning on the subject, 
‘“‘America and Her Young Men.” 

Henry Clews, of New York, one of the 
country’s *foremost bankers, will speak to 
us Friday morning, his subject being, ‘‘The 
Financial and Trade Situation Comprehen- 
sively Reviewed.’’ As Mr. Clews is con- 
sidered an authority on questions of finance, 
a most instructive address may be expected. 

Saturday morning our old friend E. D. 
Hulbert, vice-president of the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company, of Chicago, has 
kindly consented to be with us and will 
speak on the subject ‘‘Our Banking System.” 

Our banquet promises to be most enjoy- 
able. We have been so fortunate as to se- 
‘ure the Hon. Rathbone Gardner, president 
of the Union Trust Company, of Providence, 
as our toastmaster. Mr. Gardner has the 
reputation of being a pastmaster in the art 
of presiding at banquets. 

John T. P. Knight, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
and manager of the Montreal clearing-house. 
who is famed for his after-dinner speeches, 
will, as he says, make an effort not to bore 
those who attend, and the subject of his 
remarks will be ‘‘Matured Obligations.’’ 

Governor James H. Higgins of Rhode 
Island has accepted our invitation, and we 
are looking forward to having him with us 
at the banquet. 

We shall also have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to O. H. Cheney, an old New York 
Chapter man, who has recently been ap- 
pointed deputy superintendent of banking in 
New York state. 

Two other prominent men have signified 
their desire to be with us at the banquet, 
but we cannot positively announce their 
names at this time. 

W. A. Prendergast of New York city, who 
is an expert on credits, and an exceptionally 
eloquent speaker, with an inexhaustible fund 
of good stories. His subject will be ‘“‘Public 
Sentiment and Currency Reform.” 


Transportation Rates. 


A rate of a fare and three-fifths has 
been offered to delegates by the Trunk Line 
Association. 

Other rate concessions are: A fare and a 
third round trip from points in New Eng- 
land and Eastern Canada, and a rate of a 
fare and three-fifths for the round trip 
from points in the territory of the Trunk 
Line Association, which is New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania east of Pittsburg, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and 
Northern Virginia. 

No special rates have been granted from 
other parts of the country. The committee 
is informed, however, that in the territory 
of the central and western passenger asso- 
ciations a rate of about two cents a mile 
will be in effect, and, further, that from a 
great many points in the central. western, 
and southwestern states an appreciable sav- 
ing may be made by taking advantage of the 
summer excursion rates that will prevail. 

In connection with the special rates in 
the eastern territory, already mentioned, 
it should be said that return tickets under 


this plan are limited to about three days, 
are good for return only over the same line, 
and cannot be obtained unless 100 or more 
certificates are held. The rates are granted 
under the certificate plan. The full fare is 
paid on the trip to Providence, and if the 
reduced rate is desired a certificate must 
be obtained from the ticket agent at the 
starting point. If 100 of these.certificates, 
issued by the Eastern Canadian, the New 
England, and the Trunk Line associations 
are held by delegates at the convention, the 
holders of the certificates may obtajn the 
reduced rate of a third or three-fifths fare, 
as the case may be, for the return trip 
within the territory of these associations. 
It may be possible for the delegates from 
the states in the territory of the Trunk Line 
and New England associations to co- 
operate, and by that means get the benefit 
of these rates; but, on account of the re- 
turn limit, the restriction as to the return 
trip, the short distance for which the rates 
are available, and the small saving in fare, 
it is likely that the delegates from the 
central, western, southern and southwestern 
states and from all points west of New 
York and Pennsylvania will not find it 
worth while to take advantage of them. 


Chicago’s Special Train. 


A “Convention Special” train will leave 
Chicago, Tuesday, July 21, from the Park 
Row and 12th street station at 1 p. m. over 
the Michigan Central Railroad. The train 
will consist of Buffet-library-baggage car, a 
diner, a la carte service, and pullmans, 
and will be first-class in every particular. 
The route of the train will be via Michigan 
Central to Buffalo, New York Central to 
Albany, Boston & Albany to Worcester, and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
to Providence. The trip is to be without 
change of cars, arriving there early Wed- 
nesday afternoon, July 22 

Owing to the lack of any material gen- 
eral reduction in railroad rates for the con- 
vention, Chicago Chapter’s delegation has 
selected the above fast all-rail route, and 
invites the entire delegations from the fol- 
lowing cities to share with us these special 
transportation facilities: Appleton, Daven- 
port, Decatur, Des Moines, Duluth, Eau 
Claire, Fond du Lac, Hastings, Neb., In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, La Crosse, Little 
Rock, Ark., Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Oakland, Oshkosh, Peoria, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., St. Joseph, Mo., St. Louis, St. 
Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, 
Springfield, Ill, Superior, Wis., Terre 
Haute, Ind., Detroit, Mich. and all dele- 
gates and friends from the state of Mich- 
igan. 

The visiting delegations upon their ar- 
rival at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 
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will be met by an entertainment committee. 
Coaches will be provided to convey the 
local delegations and guests, also hand bag- 
gage, from the Grand Pacific Hotel to the 
train. It is most important that those who 
desire accommodations reserved for them 
on the train should make application stat- 
ing the number in your party, at the earliest 
possible date, to George A. Jackson, Con- 
tinental National. Bank, Chicago, chairman 
transportation committee of convention, 
who will assign space and advise you of 
your reservation, also gladly furnish any 
additional information. 

The committee of the Chicago delegation 
consists of: H. E. Ellefson, secretary, Com- 
mercial National Bank; C. Frank Spearin, 
Corn Exchange National Bank; Frank C. 
Nason, First National Bank. 


Convention Committees. 


The convention committees are as follows: 


Badge and registration—Allen H. Newton, 
chairman, Connecticut Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co., Hartford. 

Debate committee—Clarence Evans, chair- 
man, National Union Bank, Baltimore; F. B. 
Devereaux, National Savings & Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C.; George B. Irrick, Ex- 
change State Bank, Stuart, Iowa; E. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Miners Savings Bank, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; C. J. Shepherd, American National, 
Indianapolis. 

Education — Alexander Wall, chairman, 
First National, Milwaukee; James D. Gar- 
rett, Central Savings, Baltimore; H. S. An- 
drews, Garfield National, New York City; 
Blake S. Raplee. Union National, Cleveland; 
— H. Green, Central National, Kansas 

ity. 

Hotel and banquet—G. A. Harrington, 
chairman, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence; M. H. Laundon, Society 
for Savings, Cleveland. 

Membership—G. Peter Jones, chairman, 
Merchants National, Richmond; D. W. 
Hakes, Springfield Institute for Savings, 
Springfield, Mass.; Geo. A. Schulze, West 
End Bank & Trust Co., Cincinnati; Fred W. 
Ellsworth, First National, Chicago; R. S. 
Hecht, Hibernian Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans. 

New business—E. S. Eggers, chairman, 
Union National, Pittsburg; John Henderson, 
National Bank of Rochester, New York; 
Claude A. Philbrick, First National Bank, 
Seattle, Wash.; S. L. St. Jean, National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; H. G. Ralm, 
National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Programme—W. McK. Stowell, chairman, 
Lincoln National Bank, Washington; H. 
Howard Pepper, Industrial Trust Co., Provi- 
dence; Wm. S. Evans, care Rufus Waples, 
banker, Philadelphia; A. L. Roth, Second 
National, St. Paul; W. A. Wilkinson, Mer- 
eantile Trust Co., St. Louis. 

Speakers—W. I. Dey, chairman, Peoples 
Bank, New York; J. C. Loomis, Aetna Na- 
tional, Hartford; J. G. Sonneborn, Ninth 
National, Philadelphia; Dean Clark, Citizens 
National, Vandergrift, Pa.; E. P. Vander- 
berg, National Bank of Commerce, Detroit. 

Transportation—George A. Jackson, chair- 
man, Continental National Bank, Chicago; 
R. G. Lowe, Bank of Portsmouth, Va.; H. L. 
Wileox, National Bank of Commerce, Provi- 
dence; A. J. Duerr, Bank of Buffalo; LeRoy 
H. Civille, First National Bank, Los Angeles. 

The press committee, C. F. Spearin, Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Chicago, chair- 
man, consists of the presidents of all chap- 


The Official Program. 


The official program for the convention is 
as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, July 


7 to 11 P. M. Keith Hall. 
Smoker. 


THURSDAY, JULY 


9.30 A. M. Elks’ Hall. 

Invocation, Rev. L. L. Henson, D.D. 

Address, Hon. P. J. McCarthy, Mayor of 
Providence. 

Address, Prof. J. C. Monaghan of Notre 
Dame _ University. Subject: America 
and Her Young Men. 

Papers by Institute Members. 

1.30 P. M. Steamer Warwick to Newport. 

Leaves foot of Crawford street, passing 
— West Passage around Beaver 

ail. 

Carriages will be taken for Ten Mile 
Drive on arrival in Newport. 

Steamer will leave Newport at 6.30 P. 
M., sail being extended through the 
evening, arriving in Providence about 
11 PB. M. 

Collation served on homeward trip. 

Music furnished by Hawes Orchestra. 


FRIDAY, JULY 24. 


9.30 A. M. Elks’ Hall. 

Invocation, Rev. George W. Kent. 

Address, Henry Clews, Esq., of New 
York. 

Papers by Institute Members. 

2.30 P. M. Elks’ Hall. 

Convention Debate. Subject: Resolved, 
That all banking institutions in New 
York City be required to keep a larger 
cash reserve. ‘Contestants, affirmative 
—Pittsburg Chapter; negative—Minne- 
apolis Chapter. Judges, Hon. Frederic 
H. Jackson, Hon. Joshua M. Addeman, 
Lewis A. Waterman, Esq. 

P. M. Steamer from Foot of Hay Street 
for Field’s Point. 

Where a genuine Rhode Island clam- 
bake will be served. (Complimentary 
to delegates only.) 

Return to Providence at 6.20 P. M. 

Special Cars at Landing for Rocky Point 
and Return to Roger Williams Park. 

Band Concert at Park. 

Dancing in Casino, 10 to 12. 

Music, Hope Orchestra. 


SATURDAY, JULY 25. 


9.30 A. M. Elks’ Hall. 

Invocation, Rev. Edward S. Ninde. 

Address, E. D. Hulbert, Esq., of Chica- 
go. Subject: Our Banking System. 

Business Session. 

Election of Ouicers and members of Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Selection of Convention City for 1909. 

7 P. M. Churchill House. 

Banquet. Toastmaster, Hon. Rathbone 
Gardner. Speakers: John T. P. Knight. 
Esq., Secretary “Treasurer Canadian 
Bankers Association, Manager Mont- 
real Clearing House. O. H. Cheney, 
Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Bank- 
ing, New York. W. A. Prendergast, 
Esq., of New York. 
Utter, former Governor of 
Island. 

Music—Fay’s Orchestra, 
Church, Cornet Soloist; 
Quartet. 

8 P. M. Ladies’ Theatre Party at Keith’s. 


The dinner at Field’s Point is the special 
offering of members of Providence Chapter 
to the delegates. Other entertainment is 
provided through the courtesy of the bank- 
ing institutions of Providence and the Prov- 
idence Clearing House Association. 


Hon. George H. 
Rhode 


Bowen R. 
The Orpheus 
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Address Given Before the Washington State Bankers’ Association, June 18, 1908, by 
W. F. Paull, Trust Officer of the Union Savings & Trust Co., Seattle. 


T may seem to some of the older bankers 
present, an act of presumption on my 
part to assume to address this honorable 
body upon any subject whatever, but 

if you find it is presumption, I trust you will 
excuse it because of the very deep interest 
I feel in the subject assigned to me, and 
because of its very great importance to 
yourselves and the country at large. 

The American Institute of Banking is now 
in the eighth year of its existence. It was 
organized in 1900, by a committee appointed 
at the national convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, for the purpose of 
drawing closer together in an educational 
and social way, those employed in the busi- 
ness of banking. It will not be necessary for 
me to go into a retrospective history of the 
organization, or details of its subsequent 
management, as undoubtedly you know as 
much about it as L It might be well to 
remind you, however, that it was a desire 
to educate the public and not the bank clerk, 
that was first in the mind of the American 
Bankers’ Association. The plan is being 
worked out perfectly. but indirectly, and in 
a way that they did not anticipate at the 
time the idea was first presented, 

The organization is conducted under the 
auspices of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion to promote the education of bankers in 
banking through the organization of chap- 
ters and alliances with schools of finance 
and law, and to fix and maintain a uniform 
standard of banking education by means 
of official examinations and the issuance of 
certificates. 


Its Rapid Growth. 


The Institute and its objects have proved 
so attractive to the bank clerks of the 
country, that in the seven complete years 
of its existence, it has attained a member- 
ship as Secretary Allen so aptly puts it, ‘‘of 
nine thousand of the best and brainiest young 
men that God ever made, who will in a few 
years, furnish the financial ideas of the 
United States.’”” This rapid growth is con- 
ciusive evidence of the merit of the plan. 

It is not the policy of the Institute to 
create and maintain any independent edu- 
cational enterprise. but rather through its 
organization to affiliate with and receive the 
benefit from established schools of finance 
and law. Following this plan, the org>-n- 
ization has been confined, to the present 
time, chiefly to cities of considerable size, 
where such schocls might be available, there 
being little or no attention paid to the one 
lone clerk in the country bank. unless his 
residence chanced to be near a city having 
a chapter—but this defect has been remedied, 
for in-the last few months, a correspondence 
chapter has been organized with Mr. Fred 
I. Kent, manager of the Foreign Exchange 
Department of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, as its president. This correspon- 
dence chapter has already reached a mem- 
bership of 817, composed principally of 
country bankers and bank clerks. The cor- 
respondence chapter has affiliated itself with 
the Scranton Correspondence School, and 
courses in practical banking, commercial law, 
and political economy have been established 
under the supervision of a committee from 


the Institute. Any of these correspondence 
courses may be taken by chapter members 
for a fee thirty per cent. less than that 
charged others. By reason of the serious 
thought and attention given to the organ- 
ization of the correspondence chapter by the 
Institute officials, the opportunity to gain a 
tnorough banking education has been put 
within reach of every man in the country. 


Banking Education. 


The Institute has no apology to make for 
its existence. It was brought into being by 
the American Bankers’ Association, who 
realized that there was a strong and in- 
sistent demand on the part of the bank 
cierk for an opportunity to increase his 
knowledge along banking lines. The in- 
telligent banker of 1900, prior to the organ- 
ization of the Institute. looked around and 
Was very greatly surprised to find no ade- 
quate facilities for learning the banking 
business, finding only one or two schools in 
the country where a proper financial edu- 
cation might be obtained, and these schools 
beyond the reach of the great majority of 
bank employees. Other intelligent bankers 
of 1900 said they grew up in the school of 
experience and did not see why that wasn’t 
just as good for the junior man of to-day 
as it had been for them, but it has not 


- taken long for those intelligent bankers to 


see the advantages to be gained in the work- 
ing out of the objects of tne Institute and 
the results to-day, amply justify the highest 
expectations. 

The history of the Seattle chapter, or- 
ganized three years ago last October, is 
only the repetition of the history of ail 
other chapters of the Institute. During the 
first two years of its existence, during 
which time I had the honor of filling the ex- 
ecutive chair, there were in the city. fifteen 
promotions of clerks to official or junior 
official positions. Out of this fifteen, thir- 
teen were members of our chapter. Now I 
do not claim that the chapter was responsible 
for the advancement of these men to posi- 
tions of higher responsibility. but I do claim 
that it convincingly shows that the chapter 
is made up of men who are earnestly and 
sincerely trying to better themselves and 
tneir institutions and find the chapter work 
the best means of doing so. 

It will take no argument on my part to 
convince you that the Institute plan of study 
and work is of vast importance and benefit 
to every bank official as well as every bank 
employee but more than this, its scope and 
innuence extends out into the world at 
large. The institution feels the effect of 
it. The teller. inspired by the success of 
others, takes up the study, finds out the 
theories and reasons for all the things he 
has been doing. He is better able to wait 
upon the bank’s customers, answering in a 
satisfactory manner any question, simple 
or intricate, the customer might ask. Thus 
the customer is benefited. The customer’s 
knowledge spreads to his close associates. 
Let me ask you: How long will it take to 
raise the plane of banking intelligence in any 
community. under this means of diffusing 
knowledge? 
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Preparing for the Future. 


Let me ask you again: What will be 
the ultimate result of this effort to properly 
educate the bank employee? 

The next generation of bank officials will 
be the bank clerks who are the institute 
members of to-day. Through this plan of 
education which has been made comparative- 
ly easy for them and which they are earnest- 
ly seeking, they will make on an average, 
better officials than any wuo have gone be- 
fore. You will find them present at the 
inception of any proposed financial legisla- 
tion. keeping their watchful minds upon it 
until the law is passed, thereby insuring to 
the commonwealth in which they live better 
and more enlightened laws relative to the 
finances of the country, and demand a more 
strict enforcement of such laws. 

The banker of to-day is ordinarily a man 
who has grown up in the business, seldom 
having more than a High School education, 
and often times not that much. You will 
find him a shrewd and careful business man 
and one to whom the community looks with 
respect. On the other hand, you will find 
him a man of little or no education or 
acquirements outside of his own particular 
line. Ask any average banker to make an 
extemporaneous speech and you have him 
floored. Test his grammar and you find him 
wanting. In other words, his training has 
not brought to him a degree of intelligence 
compatible with his calling. 

Again: This country has 
through a period of depression which has 
caused the banker much serious thought. 
So long as man lives, moves and has his 
being. there will undoubtedly be recurring 
periods of financial stringency, but by giv- 
ing the banker the same amount of training 
and development along his line as is accord- 
ed other professions, you will find no such 
serious situation to be met. as compared with 
last fall, for, as the physician with the 
foresight acquired by a complete education is 
able to forestall disease, so may the banker, 
with a minute understanding of past occur- 
ences, their causes and effects, be able to 
forestall. to a large measure, any threaten- 
ing period of financial depression. All this 
is to be accomplished through the course 
of study adopted by the American Institute 
of Banking. Every man in the country or 
city bank should take this course. It mat- 
ters not what his salary may be—a propor- 
tionate part of it, invested in the enlarging 
of his conception of banking problems. will 
prove the best investment he can make. 


just passed 


Helping Young Bankers. 


And now let me say what I believe to be 
vital to the future financial prosperity of 
this country. Keep your eye on the young 
man in the bank. Do not merely watch what 
he is doing and how, but lend a helping hand 
to his efforts. You older bankers were young 
once and struggling with the same problems 
and conditions as he. Think back a few 
years and find a little sympathy in your 
thought for him. He comes to you with a 
question. Do not turn him away with a 
curt. short answer which tells him what 
to do but not why. Explain the reason of 
the action to him. That gives him a founda- 
tion to work upon. He is as anxious, or 
more so, to acquire proficiency in his work 
as you are to have him, but nine times 
out of ten, you lend him no aid. Give him 
the benefit of your experience, and he will 
pay you back an hundred fold for your 
trouble. Again: Discourage the wrong asso- 
ciations you find him making, those that do 
him no good in an educational way, the same 


as you would if you found him in a gambl- 
ing game. You have a great deal of influence 
with your employees, whether you realize it 
or not, and a word of encouragement from 
you when you find him in study or research, 
will bring forth a more determined effort 
on his part. 

Look upon the young man employee of 
your institution in the light of his future, 
for he is one who will shape the financial 
destinies of the greater northwest in the 
years to come, when problems of economy 
and commerce will be of greater magnitude 
than we in the earlier days of tnis promis- 
ing section can even dream of. 

My plea is’ for the young man, give him 
a helping hand, so that when he comes to 
mature judgment and experience, he _ will 
be one of the indispensible component forces 
which will insure the uliimate commercial 
supremacy of this wonderful portion of the 
best country that God ever created. 


THE PROVIDENCE-NEW YORK 
DEBATE. 


Brief Extracts from the Speeches on Govern- 
ment Guarantee of Bank Deposits. 


PHOLDING the negative side of the 
question: “Resolved, That the best 
interests of the country demand Gov- 

ernment guarantee of bank deposits,” the 
Providence Chapter debaters defeated the 
New York Chapter team wt New York on 
May 16 last. 
Extracts from all the speeches are as 
follows: 
AFFIRMATIVE. 


Would Do Away With Runs. 
F. G. Crane: 


Now we have seen that the hank rests 
upon the depositor’s confidence in it, and 
that the depositor has no actual guarantee 
that he can get his money when he wants 
it. Why not give him svch a guarantee? 
A guarantee that would allay his fears in 
times of stress. He would no longer rush 
to the bank and embarrass it with a demand 
for the immeaiate payment of all of his 
money when the bank has only twenty-five 
per cent. or less of its Ceposits on hand. 
He would only draw what he needed and so 
would every other depositor and there would 
be no panic. Again, the man who holds a 
eheck on a bank would have his uncertainty 
cut in half. He would no longer have to 
have knowledge of the financial soundness 
of both the drawer and the drawee. The 
soundness of the drawee is assured to him 
and he need only look ovt for the drawer. 
There were hundreds of checks of perfectly 
responsible men heiu up and delayed in being 
cleared last October, on account of uncer- 
tainty as to the drawee tank. This assur- 
ance of the soundness of the drawee would 
be immense relief and by just so~ much 
would it tend to make checks a more liquid 
medium for transacting the business of the 
country which would clearly be a great stim- 
ulus to trade. 


The Public Would Be Benefited. 


F. P. Gruenberg: 


Now, roughly speaking, you will find that 
if you ask the opinions of people on this 
question that most laymen favor Government 
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guarantee, while most of our oponents are 
bankers. I’m not saying that all are the one 
and all of the others the other, by any means. 
I merely make the general classification 
which I am sure most of you have found to 
be correct. This would make it appear that 
the public would profit by the Government 
guarantee of deposits, while banks and 
bankers would not benefit. Now, granted 
for the sake of argument, that such would be 
the case, we come back to our old question 
of “What are the banks for?’ “Do the peo- 
ple exist for the benefit of the banks, or do 
the banks exist for the benefit of the peo- 
ple?’”” We must come back to the fact that 
banks are, and must be quasi-public in 
character, and so I say that if the banks 
were not benefited by any proposed legisla- 
tion, but if that legislation made for the pub- 
lic’s weal, that legislation is desirable legis- 
lation, and every public-spirited citizen will 
assent. ‘‘“Howsomever,’’ we do not see that 
the banks are going to suffer at all by such 
a plan, unless, perchance, rigorous, honest 
examinations are suffering. Possibly they 
are for the kind of banker whose existence 
is ‘‘not to the best interests of the com- 
munity.” 


From The Bank’s Standpoint. 
H. L. Tompkins: 


Now, gentlemen, when there is a run upon 
a bank, that institution has lost all credit. 
What does it do? Instead of paying out as 
fast as possible, the exactly opposite method 
is pursued. All kinds of schemes are re- 
sorted to to gain time. Sometimes only 
three or four payments are made in a day. 
Is this system of putting off until to- 
morrow possible for the bank next door or 
across the street? No! These have a repu- 
tation to keep up. It therefore usually hap- 
pens that upon them though seemingly un- 
affected the run bears most heavily. 
n’t a plan which prevented this state of 
things benefit the solvent bank? Of course 
it would. Runs are usually an incident of 
the acute crises which just precede business 
depressions. These are periods of falling 
prices. To realize upon the assets of a 
bank in a falling market only adds to the 
trouble. Wouldn’t a plan which prevented 
the necessity for this kind of thing be of 
benefit to all solvent banks? 


NEGATIVE. 


It Is Not Demanded. 
Charles L. Eddy: 


Government guarantee is not demanded by 
the people. Such publications as the Finan- 
cial Chronicle and the Bankers Magazine 
have condemned it. 

It is not demanded because it has met a 
poor reception at the hands of legislative 
bodies. It was defeated in Congress, and 
only two Democratic senators voted for it. 
It was overwhelmingly defeated in Ohio: 
Kansas has refused even to consider the 
scheme, as was at first contemplated, be- 
cause of the experience in Oklahoma. Illinois 
has rejected it, within a few months, pro- 
viding for private insurance instead. 

Moreover, the best financiers in this coun- 
try oppose this measure. It has been dis- 
cussed before state bankers’ conventions, but 
we have yet to learn of any favorable action 
having been taken. It has been defeated 
at a convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and James B. Forgan of Chicago, 
Francis B. Sears of Boston and Frank A. 
Vanderlip of your own city condemn it in 


Would- . 
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communications which we hold in our 
hands, The demand for this radical measure 
cannot be discovered. 

We would recommend that the reserves 
of state banks be patterned after the pro- 
visions of the national banking act and the 
present state requirements of Massachusetts 
and New York, that bank examinations be 
made with greater frequency and more 
rigidness, and that bank examiners, through 
the heads of their departments have the 
power to reduce loans in excess of the law: 
that the office of examiner be taken from 
politics, made a life position, with removal 
for just cause, and that appointments be 
granted only after fitness has been proved 
by passing a civil service examination, and 
that the salary of examiner be commensurate 
with the duties required, and further, that 
directors be held more strictly accountable 
for losses sustained through overloaning or 
mismanagement. Ex-Comptroller Ridgeley 
has recommended these changes in successive 
reports, and we maintain that such reform 
is better calculated to protect depositors 
than Government insurance of deposits in 
failed banks. 


Guaranteeing Loans, Too. 
W. G. Meader: 


For we must bear in mind that the Govern- 
ment guarantee of bank deposits means 
Government guarantee of loans, since the 
usual reason why a bank cannot pay its de- 
positors in full is that its loans are insecure, 
As these are secured by the Government, 
the bank executives will be less careful to 
select ‘‘gilt-edge’’ loans, and will be more 
eager to obtain those which offer larger 
returns with correspondingly less security. 
Especially will this be true of the weak 
banks. There is no danger of loss to de- 
positors, since the Government has insured 
them against loss. We see then that this 
system would injure the banking business by 
discouraging sound banking and by encourag- 
ing speculation, 


A Paternalistic Theory. 
F. L. Hall: 


The principle of Government guarantee is 
founded on the paternalistic theory of Gov- 
ernment which asserts that the people are 
unable to manage great private enterprises 
for the public good, and wnich would there- 
fore have the government act like a great 
father in protecting them. Tne doctrine is 
held chiefly by Socialists and is in practice 
in but few nations, of which Russia is easily 
the most typical case. In America, this 
doctrine has been warmly opposed as danger- 
ous, and as contrary to the principles on 
which this nation was established and is 
still maintained. 


The banks must necessarily set aside a 
considerable sum in order to cstablish this 
guarantee fund. This expense by any plan 
yet proposed is going to be quite an amount 
for the banks to pay. But the banks will not 
cut their profits and their dividends to main- 
tain this fund for the benefit of the de- 
positors. On the contrary the banks will 
cut down the rate of interest on the de- 
positors’ balance and raise the rate of dis-* 
count, as they would have a perfect right 
to do. Oh! with any such pretty scheme 
as this the common people as usual would 
have to pay for it. We see then that Gov- 
ernment guarantee would be detrimental to 
the people in a financial way. 
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MEASURING BANK CLERKS. 


ERE is a recent newspaper dispatch 
from Pittsburg: 


A collection of photographs, measurements 
and data similar to a rogues’ gallery is said 
to be planned by the bankers of this city to 
keep track of their clerks, 

Within the last vear Pittsburg banks have 
lost $7,500.000 through dishonest employees. 
In some instances they have been convicted. 
In many others, that the benks might avoid 
the notoriety, the cases have not been pros- 
ecuted, and the shortages were made good 
by the bankers. 

In order to be able to know what a bank 
record is, it is planned to keep a 
central ganery of all those employed so. that 
the bankers may tell at a glance all that is 
known of the men. 

The Bertillon clerk of the police depart- 
ment has been called in and will probably 
have charge of the establishment of the 
collection along Bertillon lines. 

The clerks are furious at the idea. 


clerk's 


Probably, if the above account is correct, 
a great deal of the loss was due to dis- 
honest officials instead of to the clerks. It 
it said that one official who robbed a bank 
of a large amount was given a Christmas 
present of $5,006 “in appreciation of his 
faithful services to the bank!” 


THREE NEW CHAPTERS. 


FFICERS ef the new Augusta, Ga., 
Chapter have been elected as follows: 
Joseph P. Bartley, president; J. C. 

Pope, vice-president; Frank H. Astin, sec- 
retary; and W. D. Irvin, treasurer. 

The organization committee of the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Chapter consists of: E. J. 
Hilty, First National Bank; Mr. Bran- 
don, Jefferson County Savings Bank; J. 
W. Paeske, Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Company; Mr. Bierd, Peopie’s Savings Bank 
& Trust Company; Mr. Moore, Traders’ 
National Bank; C. Pointer, Steiner Bros.; 
Mr. Daily, American Trust & Savings Bank; 
Mr. Stewart, Commercial State Bank; and 
Mr. Knapp, Bank of Ensley. 

A chapter is aiso being organized at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER OFFICERS 
AND DELEGATES. 


A’ the annual meeting and dinner of 
the Board of Consuls of New York 

Chapter held Thursday evening, June 
4, 1908, the following gentlemen were unan- 
imously elected officers for the ensuing year: 
President, R. P. Kavanagh, 52 Broadway; 
vice-president, Edw. H. Callanan, National 
Bank of Commerce; second vice-president, 
R. W. Brett, Chemical National Bank; sec- 
retary, A. A. Ekirch, North Side Savings 
Bank; treasurer, H. M. Baldwin, Title 
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Trust Co.; librarian, A. L, 
Kley, Citizens’ Central National Bank; 
Chief Consul, L. N. Roe, Mutual Alliance 
Trust Co., secretary to Board of Consuls, 
C. W. Cary, Metropolitan Trust Co. 

The following delegates were chosen to 
represent New York Chapter at the Prov- 
idence Convention, July 23, 24, and 25: 
M. F. Bauer, M. L. Wicks, J. A. Nielson, 
K. H. Callanan, M. F. Hudson, R. W. 
Brett, C. R. Dunham, J. H. Thompson, R. 
P. Kavanagh, H. S. Andrews, J. B. Korn- 
dorfer, C. F. Minor, L. N. Roe, W. M. 
Rosendale, C. W. Cary, 'T. H. Hunt, Jr., 
W. B. Matteson, W. I. Dey, J. Fallon, C. F. 
Manchon, O. H. Cheney, A. A. Ekirch, L. J. 
Grinnon, W. E. Stevens, M. Read, V. A. 
Lersner, R. W. Shelter, A. R. Kinsey, W. 
H. Milliken. 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
HICAGO CHAPTER is booming two 


of its members for the Executive 

Board of the Associated Chapters— 
George A. Jackson and Ralph C. Wilson. 
In regard to these men Benj. B. Bellows, 
editor of “The Bank Man,” the official or- 
gan of the Chicago Chapter, says: 
will represent the Associated 
Wilson will be elected by the 
is the new section of the 
the convention at De- 
There are no other 
better known, more 
honors than 


Jackson 
Chapters and 
“Fellows,”” which 
A. I. ‘B. created at 
troit last summer. 
members in the A. I. B. 
popular or more deserving of 
these two gentlemen. 


FAVORS CREDIT CURRENCY. 


| a recent prize contest conducted by 
the Chicago Chapter Duncan G. Bel- 

lows of the Zion City, IIL, Bank, took 
first prize for a paper on “Currency Re- 


form.” One of his strong statements is: 


The basis of the theories of all politicians 
seems to be that what we want is more cur- 
rency. Asa matter of fact we have hundreds 
of millions too much fixed currency now. 
What we need is to eliminate the objection- 
able elements, and to supply the one lack- 
ing and most of all desirable element, viz.: 
credit currency. 


A BAD MIX-UP. 


UNNY things sometimes get into the 
newspapers. Here is one, sent us by 
the Bank of Visalia, Visalia, Cal- 

ifornia: 

Washington, June 24.—The Controller of 
the Currency to-day issued certificates auth- 
orizing the First National Bank of Visalia 
to commence business, with a capital of 
$200,000. Clarence M. Smith is president, C. 
J. Giddings, vice-president, and L. C. 
stores and lumber. <A _ wrecking tug has 
been sent to her. She is in no immediate 
danger to-night, as the sea is calm. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL SIDE OF ADVERTISING. 


By Francis R. Morison, Advertising Manager The Citizens Savings and Trust 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 


N treating of the intellectual side of ad- 
vertising, it is of those qualities which 
tend to dignify and ennoble it that I 

wish to speak rather than of those attributes 
which have made publicity the motive power 
of the business world. Inasmuch as_ this 
brief paper does not attempt to set forth 
the origin of advertising, we can dispense 
with the details of birthplace and infant 
years, turning rather to the conditions pre- 
vailing in the field of publicity as we find 
them to-day. 

Perhaps it will be well, in the first place, 
to consider the character of the leaders in 
all lines of advertising. These men are not 
illiterate, untrained nor of a low standard 
of intelligence, as the references to them of 
uninformed persons would sometimes indi- 
cate. They are men who have distinguished 
themselves in university life—men of intel- 
lect. and culture—men who have turned from 
the other professions, feeling that there is 
greater scope for their literary powers in 
the advertising field. Many of these men 
have filled prominent editorial posts on our 
great metropolitan newspapers or world- 
wide magazines. Such men are the leaders 
in advertising to-day and anybody who 
sneers at advertising as a profession merely 
displays his own colossal ignorance. 

Modern advertising is literature. The 
moment that an advertising writer departs 
from the merest outline of a stereotyped 
display advertisement, and elaborates ever 
so slightly the points treated, he enters the 
realm of literary composition. His writ- 


ing may be good or bad, yet it is a part of 
the world cf letters, and whether good or 
bad, it finds congenial companionship among 
the orations, the poems, the essays and the 
histories of both past and present. 


Advertising As Literature. 


Judged, moreover, from the viewpoint of 
the number of its readers, its importance, 
its forms, its truthfulness or its attractive- 
ness, modern advertising vies with the 
greatest literary productions of the civilized 
world. 

While the object of advertising is con- 
fessedly the making of money; yet is that 
not the spur under which many a _ novel, 
poem or essay has been produced? Did 
not Johnson write his immortal Rasselas to 
defray his mother’s funeral expenses? The 
grocer and the landlord oft knock insistent- 
ly on the door of a literary light long before 
the publisher’s check arrives to relieve the 
financial stress. 

In the service rendered to humanity, ad- 
vertising falls not one whit behind the best 
in literature. Advertising brings comforts, 
happiness, contentment, satisfaction, op- 
portunities, wealth and knowledge to mil- 
lions of men and women, the world over, 
who are thereby freed from much of the 
slavery imposed by ignorance, lack of me- 
chanical helps, labor saving devices and the 
comforts of life. 

If then this beneficient service is accom- 
plished by means of the pen, let us consider 
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the literary qualities necessary in a success- 
ful writer of advertising, whose work, in a 
few words, may be summed up as the ability 
to connect words to ideas or phrases to 
facts, to adorn while expressing truth, to 
inform the reader and to persuade him to 
believe as does the writer. A great deal of 
this ability may be obtained by intuition, 
but it is only after years of hard work and 
study that a man is fitted for the prepara- 
tion of the highest and best in advertising 
literature, in fact he must give himself up 
unrestrainedly to this as a life work. 

It is sometimes said that the writer of 
advertising literature is born, not made. 
While to some extent this is true, success 
is the result of all the effort and all the 
learning that a man can bring to his task. 
He must be able not only to create, but to 
reflect upon and criticize his own writing 
and that of others falling under his obser- 
vation. 


Force in Advertising. 


Advertising, moreover, must possess 
power, force, energy to a degree that will 
successfully set in motion the desire and 
will of the reader. It must possess the same 
appeal to the human heart that is a common 
characteristic of all great literature—the 
force which adds life to any literary pro- 
duction—making it effective in its influence 
over the human mind. This can be accom- 
plished by no mere journalistic trick nor 
dogmatic assertiveness. There must always 
be a reserve and dignity rather than a 
parade, with a fine recognition of the per- 
sonality and independence of the reader. 

It is the quality of the matter which in- 
forms the general public of the thing ad- 
vertised that assures success, or results in 
failure. The clearness with which the de- 
sirable qualities of an article are set forth 
to the reading public depends upon the 
writer’s literary ability. The power of the 
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appeal which can be made to the public, 
moreover, depends upon the thoroughness 
of the knowledge which the writer may have 
of humanity. It is only when advertising 
conforms to the laws of human thought 
that it finds its logical place in the great 
structure of human life, as we see it to- 
day. It makes little difference how valu- 
able a commodity may be to the world, if 
this value is not set forth clearly and 
naturally, the public will not understand, 
and if it does not understand, it can not 
act. 


Dignified Advertising. 


The exacting requirements of advertising 
writing have spread throughout the entire 
business world. Many a blundering business 
man who had never thought much about his 
manner of speech nor the way in which he 
dictated a letter, has during recent years 
systematically studied modes of expression, 
exact meaning of words, and has given the 
communications going forth from his office 
an ever-increasing semblance of. literary 
form and the entire business world has be- 
come permeated with the literary spirit. 

The ennobled and dignified type which ad- 
vertising has assumed during the last decade 
has fitted it as an appropriate means for 
enlarging and extending the business rela- 
tions of conservative, financial institutions 
and those banks and trust companies which 
have adopted judicious methods of adver- 
tising have profited largely thereby. Many 
persons who had distorted ideas concerning 
bank methods have learned from bank ad- 
vertising literature the true attitude of the 
banker toward the public, and this has 
established a greater degree of mutual 
understanding and confidence than formerly 
existed. ‘lhe haze of mystery has been rap- 
idly dispelled and the pure light of under- 
standing has taken its place. 
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CALENDAR ADVERTISING FOR BANKS. 


By Edwin N. Ferdon, Advertising Manager Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 


HAVE before me a large roll calendar 

gotten out by a big and prosperous 

eastern bank. To me individually it is 
absolutely unprepossessing. The upper part 
of the calendar shows a very poor half-tone 
illustration of the exterior of the bank; 
surrounding this is a jumbled mass of word- 
ing printed in several colors; below is at- 
tached a large sized calendar pad, the only 
feature of any value at all. 

This calendar, I understand, is sent an- 
nually to all depositors of the bank; also 
to a list of good prospective customers. 
Identically the same style of calendar has 
now been mailed for three successive sea- 
sons. Undoubtedly the bank officials believe 
this calendar is doing their institution some 
good or they would not send it out. Also, 
undoubtedly, the truth of the matter is that 
they don’t know anything about its adver- 
tising value, never having taken the trouble 
to go into the matter, even superficially. 

Possibly they have seen a few specimens 
hanging up in offices and business houses 
about town. It is very likely that the large 
pad would prove useful in such places, 


and, in the absence of a better calendar, ' 


the thing was given a position on the wall. 


: 
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But what about the hangers sent to the 
army of individual depositors whose ac- 
counts are so desired? Such a calendar 
must be wasted on them, unless, perhaps, 
it is turned over to the servant or hung in 
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the woodshed. The up-to-date housekeeper 
will not find a place for a hideous creation 
like this—not if she can get hold of some- 
thing neater, more artistic or more beauti- 
ful. Even the monstrous pad is a detri- 
ment, being unnecessary and undesirable in 
the home. 

Yet the money put into that calendar 
would have more than purchased an artistic 
little creation which would have been a 
source of pleasure to every household, and 
a source of profit to the bank. 


Selection and Distribution. 


The whole trouble is, that the majority 
of bankers who do use calendars do not 
give enough attention, first, to selecting the 
calendar; second, to distributing it. They 
purchase often without much thought and 
distribute with less. Their way of looking 
at the matter is summed up by a sigh of 
relief when the last calendar has _ been 
mailed, and the observation: “Well, that’s 
over.” 
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If this is the spirit with which to tackle 
an advertising proposition, why on earth 
advertise, and invite nothing but the loss 
of your appropriation? 

A bank’s calendar should be selected as 
carefully as a painting. It is intended to 
hang in the homes of the very best and 
most prosperous citizens. Those who are 


that the bank got out some such eyesore 
as I have above mentioned; or else pur- 
chased a really meritorious calendar but 
failed entirely to make use of it in a way 
to produce the results which right calendar 
advertising can and will bring to any bank. 

Why should a good calendar, artistic, 
pleasing, very attractive, and rightly dis- 
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Highway of All Nations— Thomas Moran. 


to receive it know how to appreciate the 
artistic and beautiful; what’s more, they 
will not give a permanent place in the sit- 
ting room or library to anything which— 
to their mind—does not meet a certain 
standard of artistic excellence. Hence, it 
becomes imperative that the calendar sent 
them shall fill this requirement. 

Time after time calendar salesmen call- 
ing on a banker are told: “Calendar ad- 
vertising does not pay. We tried it a few 
seasons and gave it up.” In almost every 
case, on sifting the matter, it transpires 


tributed, prove a good advertisement for a 
bank? 

In the first place such a calendar is in 
keeping with the character of a bank. It 
is dignified, free from any undesirable, 
cheap or tawdry qualities tending to weaken 
the impression of stability which is any 
bank’s greatest asset. Take for instance 
a subject by Stuart ‘travis or Allan Gil- 
bert—just to pick two modern artists uni- 
versally known. In the retail art stores of 
the great cities photo-color reproductions 
of work by either of these artists sell at 
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anywhere from $1.00 to $2.50 for the sheet 
pictures alone; framed, they go at two, 
three and four times as much. You will 
find reproductions in plain sepia half-tone 
advertised in the magazines at fifty and 
seventy-five cents apiece. 

Yet, thanks to the enterprise of one or 
two of the big calendar manufacturing con- 
cerns of this country, it is possible for a 
bank to offer its customers a calendar with 
a superb photo-color reproduction of the 
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mediately give the bank credit for a sub- 
ject valued in their minds at the retail prices 
with which they are acquainted. 

Many a banker puts three times as much 
of an appropriation into card cases, gentle- 
men’s leather wallets, and the like, that do 
not begin to be as valuable or desirable to 
the récipient as one of the subjects I have 
mentioned. And as for buying a pocket- 
book for twenty-five or thirty cents, Heaven 
help the reputation of the bank offering 
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best work of these artists—and of a hundred 
and one others—at a cost of, say, anywhere 
from fifteen to thirty cents apiece. 


Pleasing Customers. 


Do your customers consider that as a 
twenty-five cent subject? Decidedly not! 
They have been looking wistfully at pic- 
tures no better (often not as good) exhibit- 
ed in art stores or featured in the magazines. 
‘they know the price demanded for those 
pictures; in fact, they know in a general 
way what any beautiful work of that nature 
would cost them, and therefore they im- 


such gifts to its patrons at Christmas time! 
There is absolutely no waste circulation in 
calendar distribution. The banker knows 
just exactly whom he wants to receive a 
calendar. He knows where there is a 
chance for that calendar to fulfill its mis- 
sion. He is paying to reach those whom 
he wants to reach, and not a cent more. 
Ask yourself if it is not worth about two 
cents a month to hang a calendar of some 
200 to 400 square inches in every home 
where you feel your bank should be known. 
You cannot obtain that space in any other 
way. You cannot buy it. No bill posting 
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Old Stone Mill. 


concern could contract to fill it for you. 
And yet, right in the heart of the family, 
where, if anywhere, is discussed the how, 
when and where of the monthly deposit, 
the mere expenditure of some two cents a 
month will give the name of your bank a 
commanding position. 

Perhaps, however, in no way is calendar 
advertising so valuable to the bank as in 
the chance it offers to the banker to come 
in touch with the depositor, actual or pros- 
pective. ‘The method it offers is through 
right distribution. Nor, perhaps, is there 
any opportunity passed by so often even 
by bankers using good calendars, as this 
very one. 


Personal Advertising. 


A banker said to me not long ago: “I 
don’t suppose that lots of our patrons even 
know this bank’s capital, surplus or amount 
of deposits; in fact, there are at least five 
other banks in which they might deposit 
with equal safety, but I believe we hold 
many of them because we interest ourselves 
in them. The secret is personal advertis- 
ing.” 

The distribution of a bank’s calendars 
should be right from the bank. One of the 
officials of the bank should himself attend 
to the matter. It might surprise him to 
really know what a compliment many of the 
depositors would consider such a presenta- 
tion of the calendar. When it is time to 
distribute the calendars, send out a form 
of letter or printed card to each custo- 
mer, with the information that a beautiful 
work of art is being held to their demand 
until a specified date. Ask them to call 
personally and receive it. They will come 
—trust to a really good calendar to bring 


them—and then is the bank’s chance for 
personal advertising. Why, a handshake 
then, a personal New Year’s greeting, if 
nothing else, is as good as all the rest of 
the year’s advertising put together. 

There are depositors whom the cashier, 
for instance, may never have become ac- 
quainted with. Right here’s his chance. 
Any depositor is more loyal to his bank 
when he knows its officers, and feels that 
they are interested in his account, no mat- 
ter how small. Nor is the personal ele- 
ment entering into this the only factor of 
importance, for such distribution doubles 
the value of the calendar in the eyes of the 
recipient. 

I have said that a very large calendar 
might be undesirable for distribution to 
the home. The reason is lack of harmony 
with the neat surroundings, or lack of 
room, mainly the former, however. In the 
case of offices and business houses, the 
case is quite different. Here a large cal- 
endar should be used with large pad and 
figures. But remember, that at the same 
time art is as much appreciated in the 
office as at the home. 

For instance, the Gilbert head shown 
herewith, or that of Washington, are 
especially appropriate for the home, while 
a large wall hanger, like the “Highway of 
all Nations” by Thomas Moran, size 27x41, 
is too bulky for display in a sitting room, 
but is the ideal “sign” calendar for an 
office. 

Like other advertising, calendar advertis- 
ing can be indulged in hit or miss, but 
also, as in the case of other advertising, its 
real value can only be ascertained by sys- 
tematically, intelligently and thoroughly 
following up all its possibilities. 


ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Remarks on Financial Advertising Received for Comment. 


HH we are—a freak of nature and 
a pun, both on the cover of a bank 
statement folder. The figures of the 
statement do show a continuous and satis- 
factory growth, but not a word of explana- 
tion is given concerning this strange product 
of Iowa shown on the cover. We confess 


” The - 
FARMERS STATE BANK 
Hopkinton, Iowa 


‘ 


“The Tail of Two Kitties.” Scat! 


we are like the little boy who upon being 
told the story of Bruce and the spider 


asked: “What became of the spider?” We 
want to know more about those feline 
Siamese twins. 


In advertising its letters of credit the 
Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh says 
that they 


Are issued only to those of known re- 
spectability. 


On account of ‘this nice discrimination 


they are not only a valued introduction to 
the banks to whom they are addressed, but 
may also be used as an introduction to in- 
dividuals, business houses, hotels and trans- 
portation companies. 

It would be interesting to know how the 
bank deciaes whether or not an applicant 
is respectable, and what does the prospective 
customer do while his claim to respectability 
is being looked up? 


Another Pittsburgh institution, the Union 
Savings Bank, incorporates something in 
one of its ads. the wisdom, or at least the 
good taste, of which we question somewhat. 
The line is: “You would still need to save a 
little money in order to have a decent 
burial !” 

Imagine a man saying to himself: “No, 
I guess I won’t go to the theatre to-night. 
I must save the money because I want a 
decent burial.” 

Cheer up, Union Savings Bank, it isn’t as 
bad as that. 


The Home Savings Bank of Des Moines, 
Iowa, whose eight-inch, five-column news- 
paper ad. is reproduced herewith, hasn’t 
asked us for any advice but we’re going to 
give it some gratuitously. It is about the 
arrangement of the advertisement. If we 
had that space and that interesting story 
to tell we would give as much thought to 
the arrangement, the “layout,” of the ad. 
as to the actual writing of it. This ad. 
is bound to make an impression. Its very 
size insures that, but an interesting head- 
line, an attention-compelling design, better 
cuts and a more readable arrangement of 
copy would increase its effectiveness one 
hundred per cent. 

Make the picture of the house the largest, 
not the smallest, cut in the ad. Place it in 
the upper left hand corner. To the right 
of it in large, lower case letters have a 
headline reading: “YOU CAN OWN A 
HOME LIKE THIS.” Have the ad. nar- 
rower and deeper. Bind together with a 
heavy design or rule border. If you use 
cuts of the coin bank and the pass book, 
have them much smaller and put them 
down in the ad. at the left margin, opposite 
the portion of the reading matter referring 
to them. Don’t use the full statement of 
condition in this ad. Give the principal 
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( Deposit Your 
Savings With 


WE PAY 
4 PER CENT 
INTEREST 


and credit same to your 
account January Ist 
and July 1st. 
YOU HAVE THE 
BANE, WE HAVE 
THE START 3 


Its a “Business Builder’ and a ‘‘Help to Happiness.” 


Evéry great fortune had its foundation 
laid in small savings. 

These are for everybody, old and young 
alike. 


HOME OME SAVINGS BA 


~ 
Sound, Solid 
and Substantial 


With seventeen years of successful and 
progressive banking 


UNDER STATE SUPERVISION. 
CORNER EAST SIXTH AND LOCUST STREETS. 


The Dollars Entered 
on Your Deposit 
Book Will Earn 

4 Per Cent Interest 

To Brighten Future 

Years. Begin Saving 

At Once and Have 

a Home of Your Own 


Statement of the Condtinn of the HOME SAVINGS 3 BANK 
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H. EB. Teachout, Vice-Pres, 
Bert McKee, Asst. Cashier. 


This Ad. 


figures, but use most of your space in de- 
veloping the claim you make in the head 
of the advertisement. At the bottom of 
your ad. run the name and address of your 
institution in big type to balance the head. 


Mr. W. H. Kniffin, Jr., cashier of the 
Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York 
city, writes, about the newspaper advertise- 
ments of his bank, four of which are shown 
herewith, as follows: 


I enclose a few of our recent advertise- 
ments for your inspection and criticism. 
My own opinion is that some are too 
lengthy and too much has been said, but 
the weekly feature makes it difficult to do 
effective work. We have a peculiar class of 
people in this end, who want to know these 
things and we have tried to make ‘the mat- 
ter educational, at the expense of brevity. 
“Does you money burn?’ strikes me as 
good as any; not crowded and to the point. 

How about ‘the make-up and the type and 
the general effect? There is nothing of this 
sort in the paper and it is quite distinctive. 
Would the same space, one-half the length, 
be more effective? 

I shall be glad for any knocks you may 
see fit to make. 


These ads. are so good that no knocks 
are in order, not even a gentle one. 

If you can afford the space and use it 
to the best advantage by putting good copy 
into it you don’t need to worry about say- 
ing too much in a savings advertisement. 
That is, as a general rule a savings ad. can 
stand greater length than any other kind 


Home Sav 


Corner East Sixth and Locast 


ing Roark 





BS. 
fi. C. Hansen, Andrew Nelson, H. E, Teachout, 
W. G. Harvison, Arthur Reynolds, Heary Taylor, 


8 B. Garton, A. C. Miller, BEL oe 


Needs a Shaking Up. 


of bank advertisement. Mr. Kniffin has 
used good judgment in the subject matter 
and typographical arrangement of his ad- 
vertisements. They are really educational 
and it is not surprising to learn that they 
proved resultful. 


> 


IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


HE Iowa Trust and Savings Bank of 

Des Moines, Iowa, recently conducted 

a guessing contest open to its de- 

positors. A glass fish globe full of pennies 

was displayed in the window and guesses 

were made as to the number of coins the 
dish contained. 


The Union Trust Company of Springfield, 
Mass., makes this offer in its newspaper 
advertising: 


On the second floor of our new building 
are six large rooms which we offer free— 
for use of individuals, corporations and so- 
cieties desiring a central- meeting-place for 
business conferences. 

It is not necessary that you carry an ac- 
count with this company to enjoy these 
accommodations. We want you to make the 
Union Trust Company your meeting place. 
Telephone for reservations. 


Every man or woman who writes bank 
advertisements should have a note book 
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handy and jot down in it ideas, observa- 
tions and suggestions as they come. Study 
every advertisement you see no matter where 
it is or what it is. There is something in 
it for you if you are alert and resourceful. 


The Publicity Department of the Bank- 
ers Publishing Co., in its preparation work 
for some banking by mail institutions has 
secured data from the Post Office Depart- 
ment concerning the exact methods taken to 
make it safe to transmit money through the 
mails. This makes good stuff to use in 
advertisements and booklets. We pass the 
idea on to others in this field. Write to 
the Third Assistant Postmaster General for 
information along this line and you will 
get a free copy of a booklet descriptive of 
the U. S. Postal Service. Other data can 
be bought from the Public Printer at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


It is a good idea to make every effort 
to keep your mailing list up-to-date. The 


LTS AS 


Two Men at the 
Door 


Any morning at nine o'clock, 
two men may appear at the door 
of the Home Savings Bank. 
They are Examiners from 

the Banking Department. 

at Albany. They will 

their order to examine the bank. |} 
No one — — they ag 
appear. ub when they do, 
without ceremony, they will 

Count the Cash, 
Examine every soripere very 
carefully to see that wis proper- 
ly made. They will makea 
list of the bonds owned by the 
bank and place their own value. 
They will examine evtry ac- 
count with the depositors’ and 
take a trial balance ho 
they get through nothing wil 
have escaped their eyes. 

If You were running a Bank 
And were liable to have such 
unexpected visits, wouldn't you | 
keep things “just right.” ‘ea, 
verily—so would we! 

Savings Bank Examinations 

in this State are well-nigh 

Perfect. 

This is your protection. Mis 
our satisfaction—our evidence 
of good behavior. 


Come and See Us. 
Home 
Savings 
Bank 


‘The Saturday Night Bank” 
804 Manhattan Ave. 


i 


Does Your Money 
Burn? 


money 
“burns” until they spend it, 
consequently they are always 
poor. 


The Gentle Art of Saying 
«+ No” 


Is hard to learn, but tucky the 


&f YOU Cannot Keep 
money youreelf—bring it to us 
(no how emall the 
a and we will put it 
WHERE IT CANNOT 
BURN—AND YOU CAN- 
NOT “BURN” IT. 


the 
Home 


| Savings 
Bank 


804 Manhattan Ave. 
$1.00—Starte an acconnt—$i,00 
“The Saturday Night Bank" 


| 


| 
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Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh sends 
out a card with this request: 


To Our Customers:— 

We would appreciate your kind co- 
operation in assisting us in our efforts to 
keep our mailing list as correct as possible. 

This card is sent to enable you to advise 
us if the envelope in which it is enclosed 
does not bear your correct address. 

Please use the space below for that pur- 
pose. 

The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 


Letter enclosures are good advertising, 
whether they are just printed slips contain- 
ing advertising matter of your institution 
or some little advertising novelty of interest 
and value. In speaking of this matter the 
“Novelty News” says: 


Why not get the full value of your post- 
age? Do you -realize that in sending out 
the average commercial message you are 
paying one cent ordinarily for service that 
you do not receive? It is true, so far as 
weight is concerned. Two average letters 
could be put in the same envelope and sent 
for a two-cent stamp. The average com- 
mercial letter is not even half as heavy as 


| 


the government will 
2-cent postage. 


ine Savings. Bank 


A-great deal of misunderstand- 
ing exisls regarding interest 
‘methods in gavings banks. We 
vannot speak for oth-rs, but for 
ourselves, the following rule ts 
An force and is just and fair to 
both parties. 

The Withdrawals 
are taken out of 
deposits. No interest is lost, 
except on the amount withdrawn, 
the balance ts not offected. To 
illustrate, 


William Wiseman's Balance 
On January let, was $500. 
During po Bx he deposited 
$100, in March, $76, and in 
April, $50. In June, he draws 
out $150. This till take the 
$50, the $75 and $25 from the 
February deposit, leaving the 
January balance undisturbed. 
On July lst, he will get 2 per 
cent. on $500 and 1 per cent. ony 
$75—$1v.75 in all. 


Other Words, 

Interest is computed ia January 
and July on such sums as are 
on deposit at that time, interest 
being paid for three and siz 
months, computing from quar- 
po periods, Jan., A July 
and Oct. The quarterly method 
is in force in all but two of the 


savings banks of Greater New 
York. 


In 


If it isn’t Clear, 
Come in and ask about it, 


Home 
Savings 
Bank 


‘The Saturday Night Bank” 


Therefore, 


permit to go under 
you are not 


rm fori [2 /orcs{ |< 


New York City 
Owes 
$600,000,000 


On its bonded debt. Not all 
due this year—thanks to the 
politicians, but extending over 
half a century. This is re- 
presented by finely engraved 
documents, promising to pay. 
The Security 
Back of these, ie-the faith, the 
credit, the taxing power, a 
ultimately, the real estate of the 
city, the same as a mortgage, 
A bond isa mortgage. No 
city, county, town or state can 
offord to let its credit “go bad.” 
Sault ia very rare. They 
are quickly converted into cash 
and are most desirable invest- 
ments. 
Railroad Bonds 
Are mortgages on the railroad 
property, and when issued by 
good roads are perfectly safe. 
The municipal bond is better, 
Sor it depends on taxation and 
not on the earning power of 
He ppeperty, 
It is Our Policy 
To buy only City, County, 
State, Village and School ° 
District Bonds, of whose 
couty there vom no question. 
‘our money thus is per- 
Sectly safe—believe it, for it is s0., 
Next Week—Preferred 
Deposits. 


Home 
Savings 


Bank 
804 Manhattan Ave. 


$1.00—Starts an account—$1.00 }\ 804 Manhattan Ave. 


CS ee ee i $1.00—Starts ay occount—$l.00 
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Educational Savings Talk. 
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Every man with a fat bank account 
can afford to lough 

Also take a “smile” once In a while. 

Put your money Inthe bank_ now, 
where it will be Atawing Interest 
‘hat you can spend Fitter on 

We will be gla@ Sa have your ac- 
count, and talk te# fyvou about “our 
method of puying,you interest 


The Valley | Bank 
a 


DIOGENES JN His TUB. 


wan easily satisfied and had few needs 
that Nature couldn't furnish; but the 
modern mab must have proper food 
and clothing and a home for himself 
and family, and the best way to obtain 
it"¥s by thrift and saving. The road 
to wealth and prosperity lies through 


the savings banks. Try it ? Our pend Str, 
\ 1 ew 
TE CITIZENS MATVONAL BANK / "cn 

§ d 


HOVeHTON rene. 


got oaly 


at earnings 


yment 
8 i iy keep 


DRAWING A LARGE SALARY i 
Enabi’s a man to live in luxury, put he|~ 
cant dever tell what a day may bring 
forth, Accidents, disease and other af- 
Rictions may come, arid that which he| j” 
hab saved will be his friend in need.|= 
For ready money that you can lay your 
haéds on at any time there is nothing 
like an account in a good saving bank 
Mhe the 


Pasadena Savings & Trust Co 


wae + HORROR, 
° 
Fy 
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Distracting Illustrations. 


getting all you pay for when you send out 
a letter which is only half weight. The 
service may be worth two cents, all right, 
to send even'‘the light-weight letter, but 
why not get the full value of the postage 
you are paying for, by sending a “silent 
salesman” inside that letter, which will not 
cost you anything to mail. 

Utilize your outgoing mails to carry ad- 
ditional appeals for increased friendly re- 
lations and enlarged patronage when you 
ean do it without increasing your annual 
postage appropriation one penny. If you 
do not do so, you overlook a splendid ad- 
vertising opportunity, that’s all. 


W. Harrison Upson writing in “Judicious 
Advertising” on the subject of booklet 
covers says: 


The very first thing about a booklet to 
greet the eye of the observer is the cover. 
If it be appropriately chosen and effectively 
treated, it will make a lasting impression 
upon the recipient. 

That is the psychology of the cover. 

Besides this, the cover should be service- 
able. It should be selected with a view to 
its ultimate use. An appropriate cover 
which is attractive enough to impress and 
strong enough tto withstand the usage of 
time is certain to prove profitable. 

That is the economy of the cover. 


IT IS TO LAUGH. 
Some More Funny “Stock” Cut Bank Ads. 


HE Prohibitionists are getting quite 
numerous in the South. We wonder 
how they will take to the sentiment 

expressed in that Phoenix, Ariz. bank ad. 
to the effect that “every man with a fat 
bank account can afford to take a ‘smile’ 
once in a while.” 

What a cinch it is to draw a $10,000 
salary! But we think it is a vulgar display 
of wealth to draw it in such a public way 
and is it right to excite such envy as is 
depicted in the countenance of the Irish- 
American farmer in the dress suit? 

And there’s our old friend Diogenes! 
Evidently Diog. has found his honest man 
among the advertisers in his newspaper, 
because he has allowed his lantern to go 
out and is contentedly smoking his pipe. 
There are many anachronisms in this ad- 
vertisement. In fact, the whole ad. is an 
anachronism. We could excuse a Hough- 
ton, Mich., washtub as a setting for the 
representation of an ancient Grecian legend 
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from a purely humorous standpoint, but 
there are more dignified and more effective 
ways to advertise a national bank. 

One of the guides at the Philadelphia 
Mint is accustomed to say at a certain stage 
of his tour: “We have three million dollars 
in gold down in our basement and it gives 
us quite a comfortable feeling.” We don’t 
see how any bank or its depositors can have 
a “comfortable feeling” with its cash re- 
serve strewn around nonchalantly on its 
front lawn and piled up behind the bank 
building. 


QO vevines Account 
There's » Leak th 
Your Resources 
A. «swings account will pring 
to -yuur neice & score © 
little extravarnewes you never 
before realioed exusted, 

We wilt vay. t0u-3 per 
cont imfercst op .4 sarmes 
acco nt. 

Commerce Trust Co 
925° Walrait St. 
C4 Kensas City. Mo. 


0 
0 
0 
& 


most convenient ipt; eis 
Sisrasaee 
indorsement of the 


be J 
coasaen: Vs value. 
SOLE FURETY where two oF more, 
perecual sureties are requited” 


COMMERCE TRUST CO, 
925. Waleut Street,~~ 


Kansas City,- Mo. 


ie Sar 


We Add 3 Per Cent 
to. Every Hundred 
You Save. 


% savings stcodht will 
accomutste dolisrs 


a? fe J 
925 Wainut,Kansas City, Mo. F 
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As “Hashimura Togo” says in “Colliers 
Weekly,” we “ask to inquire” what this 
silly picture has to do with a checking 
account. 

By the way, from the last line in this ad. 
one would think that the bank was in 
Missouri, but it is in Colorado. 

And there’s the Golden Calf, too. Another 
anachronism—the dollar mark on the baton 
of the leader of the orchestra: of the 
Children of Israel surrounding the golden 
image. 

We're not sure that such advertisements 


The only way to re 
alize the earning power 
of interest i to start » 
savings account Whetber 
or not you edd te your 
deposits. your funds will 

ow here at the rete of 

per cent. 

We offer you absolote se 
evrity and convenience 

| Dollar will open am sccount 
CAPITAL 31,000,000.00 cH 


wealthy some dey. £g 
ton't you? 

‘Do you know why 
or how or when? 

A fortade wy 


+ Out your effort 
SAVine Stan 


Commerce Trust Co, 
923 WALNUT STREFT, 
Kansas City; Mo. 


More to the Point. 
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as those reproduced herewith are entirely 
useless. They do not appeal to us as being 
the most effective possible, but we may be 
mistaken. We hope the spirit will move 
some of the users of these ads. to testify as 
to results and we would like opinions from 
other readers concerning this kind of ad- 
vertising. 
»—> 


A NEW EMBLEM. 


HE accompanying cut shows a new 
emblem designed and executed by the 
Publicity Department of the Bankers 

Publishing Co. for the Hampden Trust Co. 
of Springfield, Mass. The portrait used is 
that of John Hampden the sturdy old par- 
liamentarian of the seventeenth century in 
England, after whom Hampden County and, 
indirectly, the Hampden Trust Co., were 
named. 

The value of an emblem to any financial 
institution lies in this—-it provides some- 
thing concrete around which the popular 
conception of the institution can be built. 

An emblem gives continuity and unity to 
advertising. It helps create good will for 
the business. If it is a good one, it em- 
phasizes, either directly or by subtle in- 
ference, some valuable feature of the in- 
stitution or of the service it renders. For 


example, in this Hampden emblem the por- 
trait of honest John Hampden “connotes” 
that the Hampden Trust Company is like- 
wise of strong character and a faithful 
guardian of the people’s interests. The 
Rock of Gibraltar, used as a trade mark 


— aa 


VGrlELD 


by the Prudential Insurance Co., connotes 
strength, of course; the dog emblems used 
by some institutions stand for fidelity, and 
so on. 

Not the least advantage of using a good 
emblem in advertising is that the design 
serves as an eye-catcher, drawing attention 
to an announcement that otherwise might 
escape the notice of many readers. 


»—> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 


ERSONALITY of the right kind is a 
good asset for any bank. Many 
progressive institutions are featuring 

this strongly in their advertising. This is 


herewith a blotter advertisement of the 
Bank of Dakota County of Jackson, Neb. 
It bears the confidence-inspiring portrait of 
its cashier, Mr. Ed. T. Kearney. The bank 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE 


(SeSD Sa ST 
Thought is centered on one object, some- 
thing has to “meve."* 
In the spring of 1NN6, the writer opened 
“The Bank that ALWAYS treats you BIGHT.” 
‘Since chen, every verve has been sirsined to make it 


ments. It does EVERYTHING in benking RIGHT ead at 
lowest price. it Is prompt, sceurete, courteous, and above 
oll, absolutely SAFE. f 


BANK OF DAKOTA COUNTY, 


JACKSON, NEBRASKA 


This Has a Good Ring to It. 


especially true in the West where the blight 
of overmuch conservatism has not yet af- 
fected bankers in their efforts to get more 
business by advertising. We reproduce 


has adopted a motto: “The Bank that AL- 
WAYS treats you RIGHT.” Mr. Kearney 
looks like a man who would give his cus- 
tomers a square deal and his ad. makes me 
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want to shake hands with him. 
of his form letters: 


BE A BOOSTER. 
To our friends:— 

Like Oliver Twist of old, we are hungry 
for more—business, more depositors—more 
borrowers. If you are our customer, you 
know the way of a GOOD bank. Just tell 
the new man and the friend who does NOT 
know. That’s all we ask—one chance and 
we'll do the rest. Once a customer—always 
. customer here. You just simply CAN’T 
cet away from the _ safety, convenience, 
promptness, accuracy and ‘“up-to-dateness”’ 
1ere,—Kearney system and methods. This 
is the ONE place where you are treated 
tIGHT, no matter what your race, age, 
wealth, color or previous condition of ser- 
vitude. The manager was born and raised 


Here’s one 


the First National Bank, of Pittsburgh, and 
one of the Union Trust Co., Chicago: 


THE WORD MONEY 


Is derived from ‘“‘moneta’’ since 
Roman coins were first regularly 
made in the temple of Juno Moneta. 
Deposit your Money in the First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh and 
enjoy the advantages of a checking 
account. In the Savings Depart- 
ment interest is paid four times a 
year and no notice is required to 
withdraw money. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
Fifth and Wood, Pittsburgh. 


Oldest National Bank in Western 
Pennsylvania. 


tesen THREE BANK BILLS 


BILL WARNOCK 


BILL DICKENS 


SILL RIETZ 


MEET US FACE TO FACE AT THE DOLLAR SAVINGS BANK, Beccaine, Od 


An Asset Currency. 


that way and so must his business be run 
—RIGHT. For more than twenty-two yea’s 
he has given all his mind and heart and 
labor, to make this good bank (founded by 
him), bigger, better and above all. SAFER 
for YOU. The record runs clear—less than 
$50.00 total losses, more depositors, and not 
a single dissatisfied customer it knows of. 
($100.00 hung up ready for the _ person 
wronged by the bank.) Now, honestly, 
don’t a GOOD bank like this, HUNGRY fcr 
more business, eager._and ready to care for 
it RIGHT, and glad to see your face every 
time you set foot within its doors, really 
deserve, not alone YOUR business, but a 
little friendly boosting among your friends? 
That’s what we need and desire—more 
BOOSTING—more _ business. Then, YOU 
please push the BOOST button and we will 
do the rest. 

Send us 
PLEASE. 

Gratefully yours. 

“The Bank that ALWAYS 

RIGHT.” 


(Kearney’s Bank.) 


a new customer this month, 


treats you 


Jackson, Nebraska. 


The “Three Bank Bills” of Bellaire, Ohio, 
look as if they would be pleasant to meet 
“face to face.” The cut is a reproduction 
of a post card they are sending out, we 
have no doubt with good results. 


As illustrating the possibilities in making 
bank advertising interesting we reproduce 
the copy of two of the advertisements of 


GOLD 


Can be beaten 1200 times thinner 
than printing paper; one ounce will 
cover 146 square feet. But you can 
make it go the farthest by deposit- 
ing it in a checking account at the 
First National Bank and keeping an 
exact record of your expenditures. 

In our Savings Department interest 
is paid four times a year and no 
notice is required to withdraw money. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
Fifth and Wood, Pittsburgh. 
Oldest National Bank in Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Sermons on Banking: Published every 
Thursday—No 6. 


WE DON’T BELIEVE IN PESSIMISTS 


Or calamity howlers. But we are 
not pessimists when we say that no 
man is safe unless he has a little 
money laid away for the rainy day 
that may come at any time. You 
know that yourself. It doesn’t mat- 
ter how large a salary he is now 
getting either. The point is to get 
a start. Our savings system is sim- 
ple and makes it easy to start and 
gradually continue. Mr. Ehlert is 
here to explain it. 

Ask Mr, Ehlert for Souvenir ‘‘B.”’ 
UNION TRUST CO., CHICAGO 
Tribune Building. 

Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $1,000,000. 

Deposits $11,000,000, 
Surplus All Earned. 
Established A, D. 18€9. 
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“The Working Force” is the title of a 
booklet in which the Citizens Savings and 
Trust Co., of Cleveland, O., tells, by pictures, 
how it handles its large volume of business. 


The Flatbush Trust Co., of New York, 
sent out a post card with a brown tint cut 
of its building on it and underneath it an 
invitation to deposit valuables in its safe 
deposit and storage vaults for safe keep- 
ing during the summer. 


The Union Trust Co. of Chicago, which 
has adopted the motto, “A Bank for all 
the People,” uses excellent taste in its 
printed matter. Its latest statement folder 
is one of the neatest we have seen, con- 
taining concisely prepared and well dis- 
played talking points of the institution’s 
service. Its deposits have almost tripled in 
eight years and are now more than $12,- 
000,000. 


[SUN_| MON | TUES | WED [THURS] FRI_| SAT | 


—Savings Deposits 
received during the 
first five business days 
of June will earn 3% 
per annum from June 1 


First Trust and 


Savings Bank 
First National Bank Building 


Strong. 


The ads of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago and the American Trust 
and Savings Company of Springfield, Ohio, 


REMINDER 


All Savings Deposits made 
during the first five days of gr 
June will draw interest from 

June Ist at 


ay, 
THE ANERIGANTR 


Lest We Forget. 


illustrate good ways to work in the calen- 
dar reminder idea which seems to be a par- 
ticularly appropriate one for advertising 
the feature brought out in these ads. 


“Funds for Travelers” is the title of an 
especially good booklet on letters of credit, 
etc., gotten out by the National Tradesmens 
Bank of New Haven, Conn. It gives quite 
a full exposition of the subject and its 
value is enhanced by four clear illustrations. 
The features of the booklet include the fol- 
lowing: 

Advantages, advice, 
letter of indication, loss, 
payment, specimen letter of 


various letters of credit. ; 
checks: Specimen travelers 


Letters of credit: 
identification, 
method of 
credit, terms, 

Travelers’ 
check. 

Foreign currency: Table of foreign money. 

Notes of general interest: Additional let- 
ters of credit and travelers’ checks, bangage 
and valuables, customs duties, extension, 
mail and telegrams, principal correspond- 
ents, railway travel in Europe, time differ- 
ence and distances. 


Using very attractive stationery, the Old 
National Bank of Spokane, Wash., recent- 
ly sent out this letter to 500 of Spokane’s 
representative and influential business men: 


To Our Patrons and Friends: 

I take pleasure in handing you enclosed 
a condensed statement of this bank’s con- 
dition, as reported to the Comptroller of the 





BANKING PUBLICITY. 


Currency, under date of May 14, 1908, and 
ask you to give it your careful perusal. 

Your attention is invited in particular to 
our strong reserve account, it being 43 per 
cent. of deposits, or $1,182,823.04 above legal 
requirements. 

It is also worthy of special. notice that 
our deposits, now amounting to $6,464,918.17, 
how an increase over our February report 
of over $700,000. 

This is taken by us as an expression of 
yublic confidence’ in this institution's 
trength—of the help it has been able to 
extend ‘to legitimate local business enter- 
prises, and of its fidelity to the interests of 
is customers. 

I take this opportunity of thanking you 
personally for the good will you have borne 
toward our bank, and hoping to continue to 
merit the same in the future, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
D. W. TWOHY, President. 


Ww. J. Kommers, assistant cashier, has 
charge of the publicity work of this institu- 
lion, 


New England 
National Bank 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON 
COR. MILK AND DEVONSHIEE sTa, 


Has merited -the confidence of 
its patrons for over 90 years. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


New England 
National Bank 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON 
©OR. MILK AND DEVONSHIRE STS. 


An independent banking in- 
stitution of undoubted financial 
strength aed with conservative 
manegemeht. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 
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statement and the announcement of the elec- 
tion of R. T. Forbes as president, succeed- 
ing William A. Tilden, who has been elected 
president of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank of Chicago. The leaflet opened at the 
top and contained pages of gradually in- 
creasing size which carried index lines at the 
bottom indicating at a glance the contents 
of the leaflet. 


The May 14 call of the Comptroller 
brought out a good grist of statement 
folders. ‘the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Houston, Tex., carries on its state- 
ment this motto: “In the interest of man- 
kind especially, Houston materially, Texas 
generally.” Other noteworthy statements 
were those issued by the Live Stock Ex- 


New England 
National Bank 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON 
GOR. MILK AXD DEVONSHIRE sTs, 


An especially safe and desira- 

ble depositary for inactive, trust 
‘eserve accounts, o 

interest will be paid. a 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


New England 
National Bank 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON 
©OR. MILK AND DEVOXSHIRE STS, 


Directors 
John T. Bradlee Henry Parkman 
J. Herbert Sawyer Roland W. Toppan 
Charles W. Jones Edwin S. Webster 
FrancisH. Appleton 8. W. Holmes 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Multum in Parvo. 


The little ads. of the New England 
National Bank of Boston appear two or 
three times a week in the “Herald” of that 
city, the space being 30 lines, single col- 
umn. The ads. go in the same spot on the 
editorial page every time, thus being re- 
garded as much a regular feature of the 
paper as the weather report as far as loca- 
tion is concerned. That’s how a small ad. 
is most effective. You can lose a small 
man in a crowd but not if you know just 
where to look for him. Verbum sap. 


A novel and attractive folder device was 
issued by the Drovers Deposit National 
Bank of Chicago to combine its May 14 


the Commercial 


change National Bank, 
National Bank and the Continental National 
Bank of Chicago; the First National Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wis., and the First National 
Bank of Northfork, W. Va. 


The Salt Lake Security & Trust Com- 
pany of Salt Lake City advertises that it 
has a “title plant” of its own. It says: 


As a part of its equipment, the Salt Lake 
Security & Trust Company has compiled its 
own TITLE PLANT which is more com- 
plete than any in the county and from which 
it is easier to trace a title accurately than 
from the county records. Our records are 
kept up-to-date by carefully entering all 
transfers of property and court proceedings. 
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So complete are our records that, if the 
county records were destroyed by fire or 
otherwise, they could be replaced by copying 
from our records. The Title Plant was made 
in the year 1889 at an expense of $80,000.00 
and it has cost us $1,000.00 per annum to 
keep it corrected up to date. 

Our abstracts are recognized as being tha 
most authentic and reliable issued in this 
county, and our rates for service are fifty 
per cent. higher than the raites charged by 
the county recorder. Our system of check- 
ing every item in a title is so complete, that 
a mistake is practically impossible. 

We are, ‘therefore, in a position to de- 
termine with the utmost certainty all of the 
facts concerning any piece of property upon 
which we are considering the making of a 
loan. This fact is one of the many strong 
arguments which we are able to offer for 
persons desiring absolute security to de- 
posit their money with this company on our 
SECURED CERTIFICATE plan. Every dol- 
lar thus deposited is secured by prime first 
— on improved and productive real 
estate. 


Investment 
Banking 


This institution makes 
a specialty of handling 
uninvested funds, allow- 


ing interest on deposits, 
or providing investors 
with carefully selected 
municipal, railroad or 
public service corpora- 


tion bonds. It loans on 
the best approved col- 
lateral only, safeguard- 
ing its depositors by 
every means known in 
conservative banking. 
At the same time, the 
character of its business 
permits it to offerattract- 
ive terms to depositors, 


Personal Interviews and 
Correspondence Invited. 


Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. HARRIS & Co. 1882 
Incorporated 1907 


MARQUETTE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


The Savings Department of the First 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued 
a good two-color booklet giving some good 
= arguments and confidence-inspiring 
alk. 


Tt First National 
Bank of Chicago 


A Good Type Emblem. 


The Farmers National Bank of Lexing- 
ton, Okla., uses a monthly syndicate house 
organ called “The Farmers Bank Notes.” 
Mr. H. A. Hawk, cashier, writes the ad- 
vertising of his own bank contained there- 
in. He writes that he is deeply interested 
in this work and makes a daily study of 
bank advertising. His ads. show evidence 
of thought in their preparation. The copy 
of two of them is as follows: 


THE SELECTION OF A HOME. 


The selection of a bank should receive 
the same careful consideration as the selec- 
tion of a home. The bank is the financial 
home. We endeavor at all times to have 
all the people feel absolutely at home when 
they come to this bank. 

Those who’ve made ‘this bank their bank- 
ing home for so many years, know it to be 
a good, safe one, and are always glad to 
come home when they need money to handle 
their crops, or have money to deposit. 

They know the sterling worth of the peo- 
ple who founded and managed this bank, 
and that there is always a warm welcome 
and timely assistance awaiting them here. 

If you have never visited our bank, or had 
the pleasure of doing business with us, 
please consider this your invitation to come 
and see us. We shall be glad to see you, 
ard want you to make our bank your head- 
quarters, as well as your banking home. 


FARMERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Lexington, Oklahoma. 


YOUR EMERGENCY FUND. 


Where is it? The legislature of Oklahoma 
is busy creating emergency funds and 
emergency clauses, why not you? Introduce 
an emergency clause into your life that will 
create and set aside a fund protecting you 
and your family in cases of sickness, acci- 
dent, or crop failures. 

Most any of these are liable to overtake 
vou any time. This good bank makes an 
ideal depository for the man who would 
be prepared for emergencies. A little ac- 
count in bank comes in powerful handy 
when the rainy days come. 

Our reputation for square dealing, safety, 
strength and solidity, has extended far be- 
yond our field of operation. Often tried 
and never found wanting—this bank has 
withstood the storms to which many banks 
have succumbed. 

FARMERS NATIONAL 


Lexington, 


BANK, 
Oklahoma. 


The last clause of this last ad. might 
better have been omitted. It is not a good 
idea to give people the impression that 
bank failures are common. 
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“Ausgezeichnet” for Milwaukee. 


Frank B. Finch, advertising manager of 
the Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo,. 
sends us a copy of a handsome new booklet 
issued by the company and also copies of 
several form letters: -‘Mr. Finch says that 
the booklet is proving .a “business getter,” 


and that is not surprising as it is well 
written and a fine example of the printer’s 
art. It contains halftone ‘portraits of the 
officers and directors and a very full and 
interesting outline of the various depart- 


ments of the institution. A portion of one 
of the cordial form letters is as follows: 


Our officers are men of a life experience 
in banking and finance. You are doubtless 
acquainted with our president, Dr. W. S. 
Woods, and know him to have been part of 
the financial history of this comamunity for 
nearly 40 years. 

If you have not seen our magnificent 
banking home in the Commerce building, 
Tenth street floor, we hope you will allow 
us the pleasure of showing you through, in 
the near future. Our safe deposit vaults 
are the finest and most modern used in 
banking. You will enjoy a visit through 
them. 

Trusting it will soon be our privilege ‘to 
meet you in our new offices, if we have not 
already, we beg to remain, 

THE COMMERCE TRUST CO. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


HE annual report of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company for the 
fifth year of its organization, ended 

Dec. 31, 1907, was submitted to stock- 
holders at their meeting June 15. After all 
fixed charges and operating expenses had 
been met, there remained a surplus of $4,- 
033,730, compared with tke 1906 surplus of 
$5,028,754. Gross voyage earnings for the 
year totaled $38,253,588, not including the 
operations of the Leylard and National 
lines. 

Miscellaneous receipts brought the total 
income up to $39,323,609, from which the 
deduction of $32,242,542 for voyage expenses 
and operating and administrative expenses 
left net earnings of $7,081,067. 

Interest and discount on bonds and taxes 
and interest on loans amounted to $3,488,- 
996. In commenting on the general situa- 
tion in the Atlantic trade, the report says: 


The operating conditions of 1907 were un- 
usually difficult, particularily with regard to 


labor troubles at various ports, which pre- 
cipitated five serious strikes besides several 
minor ones. These were ali not only costly 
in themselves, but caused a material loss 
of revenue through the diversion of freight 
traffic from your lines. 

The transatlantic passenger traffic both 
east and west bound shows a material im- 
provement as compared with previous years, 
of which your company obtained its fair 
share, but the revenue derived therefrom, 
particularly during the last half of the year. 
was extremely unsatisfactory on account of 
the great disturbance in rates, due to con- 
ditions beyond our control, but which had to 
be energetically met by us in order to main- 
tain our position in the trade, 


The company’s building programme is 
being carried out without curtailment. It 
is expected that the first new steamer for 
the St. Lawrence trade will be delivered 
early in 1909 and the second in June of 
the same year. The new steamship Min- 
newaska, for the Atlantic transport trade, 
will be in commission }.y the time the sea- 
son of 1909 opens. 











Genuine Help in 
Pushing Your Business 


Are you pushing your business ? 

Is your advertising as effective 
as it might be and ought to be? 

If you are not sure that it is, 
here is something that will help 
you. It is a strong new book on 
advertising by one of the most 
successful advertising writers in 
the country. It is entitled— 


“Pushing Your Business” 


and is written by T. D. Mac. 
Grecor, Ph.B., of THE BANK. 
ERS MAGAZINE. 


Is it not worth one dollar to you to 
have at hand in form convenient for 
ready reference and constant use in your 
own business the results of the ex- 
perience of a man who has handled the advertising preparation of the largest 
real estate investment house in the world and that of an $86,000,000 National 
bank, the largest financial institution in the country outside of New York? 





If you think you can derive at least a dollar’s worth of good from the ex- 
perience of such a man, epitomized and crystallized in a 126-page book of 
absorbing interest and intensely practical value, it will pay you to buy this 
book. Read it and you will understand why the author was able to write a 
single circular which sold more than $60,000 worth of stock in small lots in 
three weeks. If you don’t absorb some of the pushing spirit of this book and 
turn it to practical valuein your own business it will be your own fault. Read 


what is being said about “ PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS ”— 


I have read all the leading works on ad- shall keep it on my desk as a textbook. It 
vertising, but I believe this is the most gives me inspiration in almost every sen- 
practical one I have seen. I am sure I tence. 
shall be a better advertiser for having read FRED N. VAN PATTEN, 
it. Real Estate Investments, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. D. SALLEE, Adv. Mgr., 
Mellon Nat’l Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Pushing Your Business” is the most in- 


I have carefully scanned every bit of ad- teresting work of its kind I have yet seen. 


vice on advertising I could get hold of. JOSEPH C. ALLEN, Treas., 
“Pushing Your Business” is so much better Hampden Trust Company, 
than anything else I have ever seen that I Springfield, Mass. 
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Most to the point of anything I have ever 


seen. 
F. H. RUSCOE, 
Ruscoe School of Commerce, New York. 


Simple enough for a tyro to understand, 
and that is just what you want. 


ROBT. FROTHINGHAM, 
Adv, Mgr., “Everybody’s Magazine.” 


Certainly a very valuable handbook. 


Chancellor JAMES R, DAY, 
Syracuse University. 


A vast amount of advertising wisdom. 


W. N. AUBUCHON, 
Former Pres. Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America. 


A genuine inspiration and practical help 
to every advertiser. 


FRANK SOWERS, Mer., 
Nassau Co. Branch, Title Guaranty & Trust 
Company. 


I have never seen sO many commonsense 
advertising facts in as concise but compre- 
hensive form. 

N. LE VENE, 
J. Walter Thompson Adv, Co., Chicago. 


I consider Mr. MacGregor one of the best 
writers of financial and real estate adver- 
tising in the country. 


H. E. LESAN, Pres., 
Lesan-Gould Adv. Co., 
New York and St. Louis. 


A book of practical advice on advertis- 
ing—well worth the price.—‘‘Moody’s Mag- 
azine,”” New York. 


Written by a man who knows how.—Al- 
bany “Argus.” 


A textbook of practical advice on adver- 
tising.—‘‘Financier,” New York. 


Concise and thoroughly practical.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) ‘‘Republican.’’ 


A valuable work for all business men.— 
Salt Lake “Tribune.” 


Direct, 
Express.”’ 


forceful, clear.—Rochester ‘‘Post- 


The author is a keen advertising analyst 
and authority.—‘‘Illustrated Footwear Fash- 
ion,’’ Boston, Mass, 


Advanced ideas on every page.—St. Paul 
“Pioneer-Press.”’ 


The book is worth while for its introduc- 
tion alone—as succinct a statement of the 
general principles of financial advertising 
as we have seen. 

SIEGFRIED ADV. AGENCY, 


New York. 


Unreservedly commended to the attention 
of the active managers of financial institu- 
tions.—‘‘The Financial Age,’’ New York. 


It not only tells what to do, but how to 
do it and how NOT to do it. 
W. H. KNIFFIN, JR., Cashier, 
Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. C. 


4¢ DUSHING YOUR BUSINESS” is a practical handbook for 

all advertisers, but of special value to banks, trust compan- 
ies, investment houses and real estate dealers. It consists of 
nine chapters, as follows: “The Technical Foundation,” “Adver- 
tising Mediums,” ‘“ Booklets and House Organs,” “Advertising a 
Commercial Bank,” “Savings Bank Advertising,” ‘Trust Com- 
pany Advertising,’ “Investment Advertising,” “Real Estate 
Advertising,” “and “Effective Business Letters.” It contains 126 
pages and thirty illustrations. Cloth bound. PRICE $1.00 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


Send for your copy to-day and let this book help you to push 
YOUR business. 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


90 William Street, New York 
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GETTING NEW BUSINESS. 


Articles by Men Who Are Experts in This Line. 


OW to increase deposits without re- 
sorting to methods that may provoke 
criticism, is a problem that con- 

fronts many a bank manager. Much of the 
work done along this line, owing to inju- 
dicious methods employed, has served to 
bring the practice of personal solicitation 
of new accounts into disrepute in some 
quarters, but we believe that it is possible 
to handle this work in such a way that it 
will be as clean and satisfactory as any 
other feature of banking. 


SILAS W. HATCH 
A Man Who Creates Business for Banks. 


Mr. Silas W. Hatch, now of Washington, 
D. C., has had remarkable success in this 
line of work, securing thousands. of new 


accounts. For the benefit of readers of Tue 
Banxers Macazine Mr. Hatch outlines his 
method as follows: 


My method of securing new depositors is 
by personal solicitation and I secure both 
commercial and savings in this way, sys- 
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tematically soliciting the head of every house- 
hold, and every business concern, explaining 
fully the facilities, rate of interest, location, 
safety, and advantages, etc., of the institu- 
tion I represent, 

You would be surprised at the inactive 
money, and permanent depositors which I 
secure in this manner at a very nominal cost 
and in a dignified and effective manner. I 
find the majority of people know nothing 
whatever about banking. They know that a 
bank is a place to deposit money, and if 
they put it into a savings account and it 
stays long enough, they draw interest, and 
if the bank fails they lose it all. And I find 
any number of people who keep their money 
hidden, or who have withdrawn money from 
the banks because they did not understand 
the advantages of having it in a bank. My 
past experience has demonstrated beyond 
any question that these same people in al- 
most every case will gladly bank their money 
if they are properly approached and the 
advantages, safety, and facilities of the bank 
are explained to them. 

I have made a special study of the propez 
methods to be pursued for this particular 
purpose and six years’ experience with trust 
companies, savings and national banks has 
demonstrated beyond all question that high- 
ly satisfactory results can be obtained in 
this line of work if proper and persistent 
efforts are made, 

While I put up five to ten thousand dollars 
cash as a guarantee, and make my contracts 
with all banks conditionally, that they pay 
me only for actual results and pay nothing 
whatever until accounts have been secured 
and accepted by them, I find that a good 
many banks do not desire my services ow- 
ing to their classing me with individuals 
and companies that have disgusted banks 
throughout the country and whose methods 
and principles, in my opinion, merit nothing 
but failure. 


Results bear Mr. Hatch out in his claims. 
The United States Savings Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., makes a statement to the effect that 
Mr. Hatch secured 6,000 new depositors for 
it by personal solicitation and that the char- 
acter of the accounts is excellent. He se- 
cured 1150 new depositors for the Union 
Stock Yards Bank of Buffalo, N. Y.; 1000 
new accounts for the Mercantile Bank of 
Baltimore, Md.; and 5250 new depositors 
for the United States Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., within less than five 
months. 





TRAINING FOR SUCCESS. 


A Talk on Salesmanship of Interest to Every Bank Man Who Meets Customers, 
By A. F. Sheldon, President of the Sheldon School. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. In accordance 
with our purpose to present in this depart- 
ment from time to time articles of practical 
value by experts we are publishing this 
month an article on salesmanship by a man 
who has reduced that subject to a science. 
Some of the readers of this department, as 
bond salesmen, and solicitors of commercial 
accounts, will be directly interested in what 
Mr. Sheldon says. And we believe that 
every bank man who comes into daily con- 
tact with his institution’s customers—actual 
— aere—tom profit by reading this 
article. 


NY discussion of Salesmanship should 
properly begin with a definition of 
the term in order that we may under- 

stand clearly what we mean by it. 

A great many people who attempt to give 
this meaning are in the same position as 
the small boy who told his teacher he 
knew his multiplication table all right, but 
couldn’t find words to express it. 

Salesmanship is not, as a leading whole- 
saler said the other day, “the art of dis- 
posing of the goods one has to sell.” Any- 
one can dispose of goods by cutting prices 
and sacrificing profits. He can dispose of 


them by giving them away, for that matter, 


but neither of these methods requires real 
salesmanship nor proves profitable to the 
seller. ; 

Salesmanship is the sale of goods for 
profit. 

And yet this definition defines but does 
not explain. 

Salesmanship is something more than the 
exchange of goods for money. The act of 
exchange is not the sale itself, but the 
result of the sale. The sale is really ac- 
complished when there is a decision in the 
mind to buy. The signing of the order 
and the exchange of money for goods are 
necessary details which follow the decision. 

A man who sells another man what he 
had already decided to buy does not neces- 
sarily make a sale. He is probably only 
taking an order. The sale was made when 
the customer decided to purchase. 

The sale is a mental process; it must take 
place in the mind. In order to make the 
sale, the salesman must alter the customer’s 
state of mind until it agrees with his own. 
How is this done? 

He first secures attention. As he proceeds 
he carries the mind of the customer from 
attention to interest, from interest to desire, 
and finally, at the psychological moment, 
brings out his strongest closing arguments 
and crystallizes that desire to have into a 
decision to buy. 


No sale was ever consummated until the 
mind of the customer had’ taken those 
four steps of attention, interest, desire, and 
resolve. It is true that in some cases these 


A. F. SHELDON 


Who Has Proved the Truth of His Theories 
About Getting New Business. 


steps are almost simultaneous, but they 
take place nevertheless, and in the order 
named. 

There is just one way by which a sales- 
man, or anyone else, can change or influence 
another’s state of mind. 
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That is through the power of persuasion 
in one of its many forms. 

Did you ever realize this? 

The only way the mind can be changed or 
influenced is by persuasion. 

The word persuade is one of the greatest 
in the language. A man who has the power 
to persuade can get almost anything he 
wants in this world. 

We all try to persuade others, and so far 
as we are able to do so, we are successful. 
‘lhe politician persuades the voters that 
they should elect him, the lawyer persuades 
the jury that his cause is right, the preacher 
persuades his congregation of the correct- 
ness of his beliefs, the man in search of em- 
ployment persuades the employer to take 
him. 

Since a sale is a mental process, since a 
desision can only be reached in the mind, 
and since the mind can only be influenced 
by persuasion, we reach the conclusion: 

.“Salesmanship is Persuasion.” 

Our lives are made up of a succession of 
efforts to persuade. In the performance of 
our duties we endeavor to persuade those 
above us that we are competent and efficient. 
The most trivial acts of our lives are 
prompted by a desire to please, to persuade 
some one that we are worth some atten- 
tion or consideration. 

We do not persuade alone by language. 
There are many other things besides words 
which contribute to the power of persuasion. 
The great actor persuedes his audience 
tnat he is a great actor, but he does not do 
so by words of his own; he speaks the 
thoughts of other men; he persuades by his 
manner of speaking, his manner of acting, 
and by some indescribable force of his own 
personality with which he imbues his work. 


Selling a Bond Issue. 


The salesman who sells a bond issue does 
not persuade simply because he said cer- 
tain words. Many another could have said 
the same things and yet not have made the 
sale. ; 

It is the way he said them almost as much 
as the words themselves. It was his bear- 
ing, his appearance, his enthusiasm, his 
sincerity, his health, his mental acuteness, 
his determination, his apparent reliability. 
All these things and many more, in a word, 
Personality, contributed to the salesman’s 
power of persuasion and enabled him to 
make the sale. 

But right here some one asks if this 
“power to persuade” which we have named 
as the essence of salesmanship, is not an 
inborn trait or gift in one who possesses 
it? Some one quotes that old saying “Sales- 
men are born, not made,’ and wants to 
know if that saying isn’t true. And if it 
isn’t, then why? 


So we may as well discuss this “natural 
born” salesman right here. Strictly speak- 
ing, the term “natural born salesman” has 
about as much significance as a “round 
circle.” Of course all salesmen are “born,” 
and if born, are certainly “natural.” How 
could any normal individual be anything 
else but “natural born”? As a matter of 
fact the only “made” salesman we know 
of is the wooden Indian in front of the cigar 
store. 

The first part of the saying, “Salesmen 
are born, not made,” is undoubtedly true. 
The phenomenon of being born seems to be 
common to all men, salesmen being no ex- 
ception to the general rule. With the lat- 
ter part of the old adage, however, there 
are now many people ready to join issue. 

No one has ever accused lawyers, doctors, 
editors, preachers, or successful business 
men of being “born, not made.” Poets and 
salesmen are the only exception to the gen 
eral rule. They alone of men, we hear, 
do not need to go through the great mak- 
ing process Nature and circumstances pro- 
vide for other men. They are not made 
no, no; they’re just born; they merely hap 
pen—arrive at unexpected times and places; 
there is no special reason for them; they 
are not subject to natural laws, do not 
move from cause to effect. In short, they 
are unusual, and can be explained only on 
the assumption that they are “born.” 

Does such talk sound reasonable? 

We all know, when we stop to think of 
it, that the real salesman’s power lies in 
certain traits of personality. In some in- 
dividuals, these traits, through environment 
and cultivation, have been developed into 
greater prominence. 

But all persons are “natural born” sales- 
men in the sense that ‘they have within 
themselves the vein of the positive qualities. 
This vein of the positive is, however, lost, 
in many cases, to the individuals unless they 
are helped, through simple analysis and 
-areful instruction, to find it. 


The Power of Persuasion. 


All of which is said in full knowledge 
of the fact that it takes longer to develop 
to a high degree the power of persuasion 
in some than in others. On the other hand 
there are thousands who possess the power 
of persuasion but who do not know it be- 
“ause they never have given themselves a 
trial. 

With all respect to the “self-made” man, 
it is nevertheless true that every man has a 
great deal of help outside of himself in his 
making. In fact, no man probably would 
ever have got very far, if he hadn’t re- 
ceived a good deal of help. The difference 
between the strong man, who is pointed out 
as a “self-made” man, and the man who is 
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not so strong, is simply this: The “self- 
made” man was wise enough to avail him- 
self of the help that came within his reach, 
while the other man was not. 

Jeffries was a “natural-born” prize 
fighter, but he never would have won the 
belt and retained it for several years had 
he not trained to the highest possible de- 
greé of proficiency the natural powers which 
nature had given him. This is just so in 
Salesmanship; the “natural. born” salesman 
can be made a prize winner of the highest 
type if he will study the Science of Sales- 
manship and train to the highest possible 
degree of proficiency his natural talents and 
powers. 

A more striking illustration is seen in 
the case of Helen Keller. All the world 
knows the story of that unfortunate girl— 
deaf, dumb and blind from infaney—and 
how the patient application of the scientific 
principles governing the development of the 
objective senses has produced the marvelous 
result of transferring the sense of sight, 
the sense of hearing, and the power of 
speech to the tips of her fingers. 

If such a wonderful transformation can 
he effected in the case of one so handi- 
capped, what man, in the full possession of 
his objective faculties, will say that he can- 
not rise above his present environments? 
wonderful 


Every man is a bundle of 
possibilities if only he will develop the pos- 
sibilities. 

“ducation is the alterating force that 
brings out the latent faculties. 

Even the “natural born” salesman is not 


perfect. He will respond to the alterating 
forces. There is no good salesman but can 
be a better salesman. 

Permanent and _ increasing success in 
salesmanship depends upon true education. 
Then the question comes: What shall con- 
stitute true education? How may a man 
train himself so that he will possess the 
“power to persuade” which is salesmanship 
in the abstract? 

True education—the kind of education 
that should go on all through life, consists 
of two processes; First, the eductive or 
drawing-out prccess; Second, the instructive 
or filling-in process. The one is as im- 
portant as the other. 

A man is made up of numerous faculties 
and qualities of the body, the intellect, the 
emotions, and the will. These faculties and 
qualities may be either positive or negative. 
True education draws out—educts—the pos- 
itive faculties and qualities. Any education 
that drew out the negatives would be false 
education. The law of healthy development 
makes it imperative for men ever to be 
filling in useful knowledge and ever draw 
ing out the positive, good faculties and 
qualities of the body, the intellect, the 
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emotions and the will. As the positives are 
drawn out the negatives disappear, as dark- 
ness vanishes before light. 

We have mentioned the positive qualities. 
Let us see what we mean by these. 

Within each of us there is the better man 
and the bad man. The thing to do is to 
make the better man boss. The positives 
are the attributes of the good man, the 
strong man, the efficient man: the negatives 
are the attributes of the bad man, the 
weak man, the inefficient man. 


Human Positives and Negatives. 


This law of duality of positives and nega- 
tives runs all through nature. We have 
the positive in light, the negative in dark- 
ness, the positive and negative poles of the 
magnet, etc. 

And the law of positives and negatives 
runs all through man in his body, mind and 
soul. 

One cannot but admit the overwhelming 
importance as factors in success of such 
positives as tact, good judgment, self-re- 
liance, initiative, courage, loyalty and the 
many other similar qualities. 

To eat, drink, sleep, think and live right- 
ly is to have health, which means endurance. 
To develop such positives as memory, 
reason, perception, observation, imagina- 
tion, is to develop ability. The development 
of the great emotive qualities such as 
honesty, courage, enthusiasm, loyalty, means 
dependability—reliability. The  develop- 
ment of the will, the master that drives 
you on to initiative and accomplishment— 
means action. 

And the man who has these four essen- 
tials of efficiency—endurance, ability, relia- 
bility and action is invariably—he must be— 
a successful man. 

A man must not only have knowledge, but 
he must be able to use it: he must not only 
know what it takes to make a man, he must 
be a man before he is truly educated, before 
he will achieve a real success. 

Development of the intellectual alone has 
never spelled success. Development of the 
body, of the heart, of the will alone has 
never spelled success. It takes all four. 

And the most important thing—the fact 
that must never be lost from sight—is that 
these positives, under a true system of ed- 
ucation, may be developed by every indi- 
vidual. 

Nothing is more certain than that per- 
manent and increasing success depends upon 
true education—not necessarily collegiate 
education, as we find that many of our best 
men are not college men. They are, how- 
ever, truly educated from the standpoint of 
latent faculties and qualities and they have 
also in the great school of life, filled in 
much useful knowledge, knowledge which 
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they could use in their business from day to 
day. They have applied themselves more 
than the ordinary individual is willing to 
apply himself to the end of both processes 
of education—education and instruction. 

In all salesmanship there are four factors, 
the salesman, the customer, the goods and 
the sale. Each of these enters into every 
transaction. and must be accounted for. 

As to the customer, the salesman must 
know how to find him, how to read and 
handle him, how to size up men, how to read 
character and how best to appeal to the 
various types of temperament with which 
he comes in contact. 

As for the goods, it goes without saying 
the salesman must thoroughly understand 
the thing he is selling, he must not only 
understana the goods and analyze them into 
their selling points, but he must be able 
to express forcibly and in a persuasive man- 
ner his knowledge of them. 

The sale takes place in the mind, it is a 
mental process in which there are four 
steps and only four, which constitute the 
mental law of sale. The methods whereby 
the sales can attract attention, evoke inter- 
est, arouse desire, and awaken resolve in 
the customer are capable of reduction to 
exact rules and with these every salesman 
should be familiar. 

Last, and most important of all, the 
salesman. Unless he is to be the weak one 
in this group, he must have certain char- 
acteristics and abilities on which we have 
briefly touched. He must be a well-rounded, 
symmetrical man if he is to be a success 
in business. How is he to become such? 
By true education, such as we have already 
defined. 


Education for Business. 


What should enter into a system of ed- 


ucation for a business career? First of all, 
I would mention the science of self-develop- 
ment, or character building, an eductive 
process of true education. 

Along this line the individual should 
become familiar first with the basic positive 
faculties and qualities of the body, the in- 
tellect, the emotions and the will, which 
when developed produce a strong person- 
ality. He should become thoroughly 
familiar with their exact scope and realize 
fully their commercial value. He should 
know of exact practical methods for the de- 
velopment of these faculties and qualities. 

Then there must be instructive training. 
Here enters the salesman’s specific know- 
ledge of his own business, of his goods, of 
the field, of local and national sales con- 
ditions, of the relation of advertising to 
sales—all the detailed information which 
makes the trained man valuable to his 
house. There are, of course, many other 
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kinds of instructive knowledge which the 
salesman should and does have, but this 
will suffice to illustrate the distinction be- 
tween the two divisions of the educational 
process. , 

How are these to be gained? By study, 
by conscious building up of the powers, 
resources and equipment of the individual. 

A man is made after he is born. He be- 
gins with little faith—ne develops great 
faith; he begins with little courage—he de- 
velops great courage; he begins with little 
intelligence—he develops great intelligence; 
he begins with little love—he develops great 
love; he begins with a little business—he 
develops into a merchant prince. 

All men are natural born. 

But watch the natural born man who has 
cultivatea the study habit. With it comes 
the ability to analyze his own character 
and personality and to consciously watch 
its development. How quickly he passes by 
his fellows! Ere long, we see him on the > 
mountain tops. The cream of the business 
world is bound to rise. It won’t stay down. 


INDIA’S POSTAL BANKS. 


ONSUL-GENERAL WILLIAM H. 
MICHAEL of Calcutta reports that 
the following rules governing deposits 

in the post-office savings banks of India 
went into effect on April 1, 1908: 


(1) The agent of a female depositor 
withdrawing money from her account will 
be required to certify on the application 
for withdrawal that the depositor is alive 
and sane. 

(2) Every suboffice which does savings- 
bank work, instead of only certain selected 
suboffices, will repay deposits without pre- 
vious reference to the head office, provided 
that funds are available in the suboffice. In 
the case, however, of applications for with- 
drawal from minors’ accounts, security de- 
posit accounts, and conjoint accounts pay- 
ment will, as at present, not be made un- 
til a warrant of payment is received from 
the head office. 

(3) The limit of the amount of with- 
drawals without notice from the deposits 
at call at the credit of a public or a con- 
joint account has been altered from 2,000 
rupees ($648.87) within 12 consecutive 
months to 1,000 rupees ($324.43) within a 
calendar month. 

(4) Deposits in security deposit ac- 
counts will be allowed at call and not sub- 
ject to six months’ notice of withdrawal. 





DEPOSIT INSURANCE. 


| an address before a meeting of Group 
Two of the Bankers’ Association of 

the State of Illinois, held at Peoria on 
June 11, James B. Forgan, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, discussing 
the proposal to insure bank deposits, said: 


“Careful consideration of these matters 
cannot fail to reveal the injustice of tax- 
ing the sound and conservatively managed 
banks, which are in the great majority, for 
the benefit of the few that are unsound and 
recklessly managed. The sound banks do 


not need and would never have any call 
on the guaranty fund to which they would 


contribute, while the unsound and reckless- 
ly managed institutions would build up 
their business on both sides of their bal- 
ance Sheets, i. é., in both their deposits and 
their loans, by granting their customers 
accommodations contrary to all sound 
banking principles and methods. The un- 
sound banks would actually take business 
away from the sound ones with specious 
promises, to which conservatively managed 
banks would not resort, and on reckless 
terms, with which they would not com- 
pete, while to the extent of their contribu- 
tions to the guaranty fund the sound insti- 
tutions would support the unsound in their 
recklessness, besides giving them a standing 
and credit which they could not otherwise 
obtain. By a _ wide-open policy as_ to 
credits granted, a reckless banker could 
build up a mushroom business, with which 
no Examiner, Comptroller, Clearing House 
Committee, nor any other authority might 
find good grounds for interfering otherwise 
than by criticism, expostulation and advice, 
until some such occurrence as the failure of 
some large customer would compel the bank 
to stop, and so uncover the whole festering 
cesspool of bad credits and reckless bank- 
ing. Shrewdness and good judgment might 
have anticipated the final outcome, but no 
one would be willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility of taking drastic action on the 
strength of his fears. No system of super- 
vision by bank examination, however perfect, 
will ever make an honest man out of a 
rascal, and has not Solomon said: Though 
thou shouldest bray a fool in a mortar 


among wheat with a pestle, yet will not 
his foolishness depart from him. 


* * * ~ * 


“Anything that can be legally and equitably 
done to protect the depositors, to raise the 
standard of the banks and of the men en- 
gaged in the banking business, to protect 
the honest banker against the dishonest 
one, to keep those engaged in the business 
honest and to punish those who are dis- 
honest, should be enacted into law, and the 
laws for such purposes cannot be made too 
rigid. But to attempt t» make all banks 
equally safe by passing a law that would 
establish an artificial credit for the in- 
competent and the dishonest, enabling them 


‘to offer all sorts of specious inducements 


to the public for business, and thus creat- 
ing illegitimate and ruinous competition 
against sound and conservative bankers, 
would have in the long run contrary and 
disastrous results. By the passage of such 
a law the rascal would be tempted to be- 
come a national banker, and to cover him- 
self with a mantle of credit which other- 
wise it would be impossible for him to ac- 
quire and which would be provided for him 
by and at the expense of all the good na- 
tional banks in the country. This would 
not be a ‘square deal.’ It would place a 
premium on dishonesty and reckless bank- 
ing and tend to abate the ambition of good 
bankers everywhere to excel in their calling 
and to acquire that good name, which Sol- 
omon says, ‘Is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.’ The proposal is abhorrent 
to business sense as well as to justice and 
equity. 
* * * * * 

“The way to promote sound banking is 
to establish sound principles in our bank- 
ing system and methods; to encourage hon- 
esty and conservatism in bank management 
and to discourage the reverse; to recognize 
honesty, ability, experience and _ training 
where they exist; and to reward such bank- 
ers as have these virtues with the pre- 
eminence which is their due and with the 
confidence to which they are entitled. These 
qualities in bank management are funda- 
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mental to the promotion of sound banking. 
What is there that will tend to promote 
sound banking in the proposal to make 
the bank of ample responsibility and with 
honest, capable, shrewd and sagacious man- 
agement no better in the estimation of the 
public than the one having inadequate re- 
sponsibility and dishonest and incapable 
management? Is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that it would have the very reverse 
effect, and tend to reduce all to the level 
of the least meritorious?” 


ORIGIN OF THE ALDRICH BILL. 


grace the standpoint of financial history 
purely, the following from the New 

York “Journal of Commerce” of June 
6 will be found of interest: 


“Senator Aldrich, in supporting his bill, 
declared in so many words that he knew of 
‘no bank or bank man who is in favor of 
the bill,” and that ‘the banks throughout 
the country are against it.’ It is notorious 
that the Senate and House were flooded 
with protests from the banking community 
and the commercial interests against this 
‘long stride forward in rounding out and 
perfecting the national banking system. 
At the same time Mr. Aldrich knew when 
he made his statement, and many others 
know now, that his bill had its origin and 
its chief backing from certain powerful 
banking interests in this city, known as the 
Standard Oil and Morgan interests, which 
have a much targer concern in the market 
for securities than in the security of bank 
currency. There is no reason to deny that 
these men feel assured that the bond- 
secured currency is safe and they may be 
convinced that it is good for the country, 
but if they have any conviction of the kind 
it is reached under the sway and bias of a 
self-interest centered in their own financial 
advantage.” 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND 
FOREIGN TRADE. 


T the last annual convention of Ala- 
bama bankers an interesting address 
on “International Banking” was de- 

livered by S. D. Scudder, of the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation in New York. 
After describing the operation of foreign 
exchange Mr. Scudder said: 


“ I have friends in a foreign port who 
would gladly procure there, if they could, 
some exchange in dollars with which to 
pay for goods bought from their Boston 


house. But that foreign country sells and 
exports annually so small a quantity of 
merchandise to the United States, because 
of the prohibitive tariff laws, that no such 
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exchange is to be had, and thus it hap- 
pens that settlements ever for goods im- 
ported there from the United States must 
be made through London. My friends set- 
tle with their own house in Boston by pur- 
chasing pounds sterling drafts on London. 
The Boston people, when they receive these 
drafts, then sell them to a foreign ex- 
change banker for so many dollars. Thus 
London gets a tribute on business which 
never originated there, on goods which 
never went there and on a_ settlement 
which but for our prohibitive policy would 
naturally have been made direct. You may 
ask: ‘Supposing an American bank or its 
branch were located there, would Europe 
still collect this tribute” 1! reply, yes, un- 
der our present prohibitive trading laws 
the larger portion of all commissions must 
necessarily go abroad, because in the ab- 
sence of sufficient export trade from such 
a place to the United States any American 
bank or branch there would itself be com- 
pelled to settle with its United States head 
office through Europe. Supposing for the’ 
cotton you take abroad, it were permitted 
to bring back some goods to be sold here 
at a reasonable profit, wouldn’t your cotton 
shipment and the money it represents ‘be 
earning its way back,’ so to speak? But 
our high protective tariff forbids the im- 
portation, and so you are compelled to ask 
that gold be sent back, not only at great 
cost and loss to you in dollars and cents, 
but also in ultimate loss of trading op- 
portunity with the peorle you have been 
selling your cotton to. Already we see cot- 
ton fields springing up where none were 
thought possible before Wheat growing 
and cattle raising is now going on in coun- 
tries which up till now we have thought 
absolutely independent upon our supplies. 
I am not a free trader. but I want our 
people to awaken to the danger that 
threatens. The crisis which the whole 
world is now passing through is due large- 
ly to our action here in America during 
the past three decades. The impression 
has been gradually gaining abroad that we 
want the earth; and when you consider 
that we are simply one member of a great 
and inseparable family, this is a mighty 
bad thing to get into the heads of the 
rest. The upbuilding of an artificial wealth 
in this country by an excessively high tar- 
iff for a time seemed attractive, but the 
bringing to light of the true facts has 
now disillusioned all conservative and pa- 
triotic citizens. Hish protection if persisted 
in will finally kill all our remaining in- 
ternational facilities. Gradually but surely 
if our present artifical svstem is continued 
we will be driven within our own walls 
by the other members of the family of na- 
tions. Comparatively few in this country 
outside of those who live on the Coast 
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realize that the greatest war in history 
is now on. Not a battle fought with pow- 
der and swords as of old, but a war of 
trade and barter, a peaceful war as com- 
pared with the bloody conflict of by-gone 
ages, but none the less decisive—a struggle 
which will determine the fate of many peo- 
ple. 

It was a constant source of astonish- 
ment to me that the American merchant 
and the American manufacturer had not 
that financial backing abroad which was 
vouchsafed to the business men of other 
lands by their own banks. Not that there 
was then any scarcity in the United States 
of private firms and even banks employed 
in international banking. But I found that 
almost without exception these firms and 
banks either were of foreign origin, pos- 
sessed a foreign partnership or else repre- 
sented on this side some foreign bank or 
banking house. At the same time it was 
strongly impressed upon me that by far 
the larger portion of all strictly commer- 
cial international transactions on this side 
pertained to exports and not to imports. 
And so the conviction came that the rea- 
son for the existence in our land of these 
great foreign banks and foreign private 
houses was primarily because of the ex- 
port trade which we were furnishing to 
those countries. If you look back upon 
history you will find that particular nation 
in the foremost ranks of banking which 
has possessed the most liberal trade laws.” 


FAVORS CREDIT CURRENCY. 


LJ ON. JOHN W. WEEKS, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, and recognized as one of the 

ablest members of the Monetary Commis- 

sion appointed at the recent session of 

Congress, is quoted as follows in a recent 

number of the “Boston News Bureau”: 


“IT am personally very friendly to credit 
currency. To my mind it presents a most 
desirable policy, and I undertake to say 
that as soon as the prejudice of those 
who are familiar with other forms of cur- 
rency is overcome it wiil have many ad- 
vocates and the opposition now existing 
toward credit currency will disappear. But 
abrupt changes in such ® delicate subject 
as currency are not desirable, and any 
changes we conclude to make which will 
lead us from a bond-secured currency to a 
credit currency should be made by gradual 
stages, so that the people may become used 
to the new form and thcroughly satisfied 
that it is sound and workable.” 
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NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 GOLD 
CERTIFICATE. 


A of July 12, 1882; series of 1907; 
check letter “D;” face plate number 

7; W. 'T. Vernon, Register of the 
Treasury; Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of 
the United States; portrait of Hillegas. 
The number of the sample before me is 
A1437936. 

The note is a photomechanical produc- 
tion on two pieces of paper with distributed 
red and blue silk fibre, which is much finer 
and more hair-like than the genuine. The 
color of the seal, denominational “X” and 
back are all darker than the genuine. The 
portrait of Hillegas is so poorly executed 
that it should attract instant attention and 
establish the spurious character of the 
note. In the upper-border design on the 
face of the genuine note under the line “This 
certifies there have been deposited in the 
Treasury of the” there is an ornamental 
are finished at each end by a scroll. In 
the genuine this arc, which is about ones 
sixteenth of an inch wide, is marked by a 
series of distinct and regular perpendicu- 
lar lines. In the counterfeit this are looks 
as if it had been executed with a pen, 
is blurred and scratched, and the individu- 
ality of the perpendicular lines almost dis- 
appears. The general effect of the back of 
the note, aside from the darker color, is 
better than the face but close inspection dis- 
closes work so inferior that it cannot be 
mistaken as a genuine production. This 
note made its appearance in New York 
and the division is under cbligation to Mr. 
Charles M. Chatfield, assistant paying teller 
in the treasurer’s office of the Erie Railroad 
Company for the detection and first sample 
of this counterfeit. 

The note is sufficiently deceptive to make 
it dangerous among inexperienced or care- 
less handlers of money and all notes of this 
issue should be carefully scrutinized. 


GOLD FROM ALASKA. 


HE steamship Senator, the second of 
the gold fleet out of Nome, Alaska, 
reached Seattle, Wash., July 1, with 

$367,000 in bullion, and on July 2 the steam- 
ship Umatilla arrived from the same point 


with $125,000 on board. Commenting on 
the recent gold receipts the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer says: “So common has ‘it be- 
come for Alaska ships to bring to Seattle 
gold valued at a million or more, that it 
will be necessary to ship something that 
sounds like a billion before any great ex- 
citement can be created.” 








JOAQUIM NABUCO 
Brazilian Ambassador to the United States. 
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ws the century that has passed, the developnent of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary develop- 
ment in wealth, in population, in all that mokes for progress, as will he seen from the 
northern boundary of Mexico through all C:ntral and South America.—Theodore Roose- 


velt. 


THE BRAZILIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE 


UNITED 


RAZIL sends as its Ambassador to the 
United States Mr. Joaquim Nabuco, a 
man of distinguished ancestry, wide 

experience in parliamentary life and in the 


field of diplomacy, and of high attainments 
in scholarship. 


Mr. J. Nabuco was born in Recife, 
Brazil, in 1849. He is a son of the late 
Senator Nabuco, chief of the Liberal Party 
in Brazil during a period of Dom Pedro 
II.’s reign. Both his grendfather and his 
great granduncle were also senators, so 
that he represented in the Brazilian Parlia- 
ment, when he entered it, the fourth genera- 
tion of his name, the only such instance 
under the Empire. On his mother’s side 
he is a great nephew of the Marquis of 
Recife, who saved the national unity of 
Brazil in 1824. He is married to a great 
niece of Viscount Itaborahy, for thirty 
years chief of the Conservative Party. 

In 1871 Mr. Nabuco got his degree at the 
Faculty of Law. In 1876 he was appointed 
attache to the Brazilian Legation in Wash- 
ington. In 1878, on the death of his 
father, he was elected to Parliament and 
for years devoted himself entirely to the 
cause of the abolition of slavery. He 
visited Portugal, where he was received by 
the Portuguese Parliament. He also visited 
London, where the Anti-Slavery Society 
held a reception in his honor. In January, 
1888, he went to Rome to obtain the Pope’s 
moral concurse, Leo XIIf. showing great 
sympathy and promising to write an En- 
cyclic to the Brazilian bishops favoring the 
cause of abolition, which he did, but the 
Eneyclic was published too late, owing to 
the rapidity of the movement, resulting in 
complete success on May 13, 1888. The 
abolition of slavery attached Mr. Nabuco 


STATES. 


to the Imperial dynasty, which had risked 
all for its sake, and when, on November 
15, 1889, the Republic was proclaimed, he 
kept apart from the general movement that 
led both the old monarchial parties to ac- 
cept the new regime. From 1889 to 1899, as 
he said, he wore the mourning of the Mon- 
archy. In that decade he wrote several 
books, the chief of which was his father’s 
life, a biography which is a constitutional 
history of Dom Pedro II.’s reign. Since 
1895, he had, however, lost hope of seeing 
monarchy ever restored in Brazil, and he 
realized every day more distinctly that the 
monarchial agitation would only be profit- 
able to the extremist Republican section and 
would prevent the cooling down of the po- 
litical surface to a temperature that might 
render it inhabitable for all opinions. Many 
of his writings since 16595 expressed the 
wish of reconciling himself with the new 
destinies of the country. Such was his 
frame of mind when he received, in 1899, 
an invitation from the Republican Govern- 
ment to take charge of the cause of Brazil 
in the question of her boundaries with Great 
Britain, and he felt it was a patriotic duty 
to accept. Two years later. in 1901, loyally 
acknowledging what he called the prescrip- 
tion of history he returned to the diplomatic 
service as Brazilian Minister to England. 

His work on the Guiana Boundary com- 
prises seventeen folio volumes in French, 
of which a large atlas, all presented 
within a year and printed under the gen- 
eral title: “Frontieres du Bresil et de la 
Guyane Anglaise; Question soumise a l’Ar- 
bitrage de S. M. le Roi Italie.” As soon 
as the King’s award was given, the Brazilian 
Government thought of sending him to 
the United States with the rank of Am- 
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bassador. Mr. Nabuco is the author of the 
following books: “Camoes e os Lusiadas;” 
“QO Abolicionismo;” “Balmaceda;’ “Um 
Estadista do Imperior;” his father’s life; 
“Minha Formacao;” “Escriptos e Discursos 
Litterarios.” 

Mr. Nabuco is Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London; Corresponding Member of the 
London Anti-Slavery Society; Columbia 
L.L.D.; Member of the Brazilian Academy 
of Letters, and of several other societies. 
He was President of the Third Interna- 
tional American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906. He is a Member of the 
Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
He published in Paris Pensees Detachees 
et Souvenirs (1906). 


MEXICAN AID TO AGRICULTURE. 


GOVERNMENT bill has been intro- 

duced in the Mexican Congress pro- 

viding for subsidies to the extent of 
$25,000,000 (Mexican dollar equals 49.8 
cents) to irrigation enterprises to be paid 
from special yearly appropriations. An- 
other Government bill is for a concession 
for a new bank which will allow farmers 
to secure long-term mortgage loans; the 
total amount of the bonds which may be 
issued by the banking company, the prin- 
cipal and interest of which will be guaran- 
teed by the Government, is not to exceed 
$50,000,000. 


COALING STATION FOR MEXICO. 


A* a cost of about $400,000, appro- 
priated by the national Congress of 

Mexico, the republic is to have her 
first important coaling station at the port 
of Manzanillo, on the Pacific Coast. Both 
Houses approved the contract, and Presi- 
dent Diaz has‘ signed the act. 

The station will be the first important 
station built by Mexico. It will carry a 
store of 120,000 tons of coal. Ships of all 
nationalities will be supplied with coal on 
equal terms. The importance of this sta- 
tion is manifested by the fact of the com- 
pletion of the railroad to Manzanillo and 
other important railroad buildings of the 
Pacific slope, and means a tremendous im- 
petus to the growth of the port. 


PAN-AMERICAN RAILROAD. 


RESIDENT CABRERA has _ finally 
unlocked ihe long ciosed situation re- 
garding the construction of a Pan- 

American railroad through Guatemala. 
The thirty miles of railroad now lacking to 
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complete the link between the Mexican 
border and the Guatemalan capital will be 
finished within the next fourteen months. 

Full concessions for constructing this 
road binding the concessionaries to have 
trains running over the road giving un- 
broken connection between Mexico City and 
Guatemala City within fourteen months 
have been granted and the contracts have 
been let for construction. The concession 
for this link of the road has been granted 
to two Americans. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—Through the foresight of Senor Liman- 
tour, the able Minister of Finance, Mexico 
is to have a number of chambers of com- 
merce (Camaras Nacionales de Comercio) 
established in the principal cities. They 
will be of a semi-official character, and in 
addition ‘to their work in promoting com- 
merce, will have jurisdiction in liquidating 
the affairs of failed concerns. 


—The Republic of Columbia has estab- 
lished a bureau of information at 15 White- 
hall street, New York city, where all in- 
formation and other particulars concern- 
ing mining, agriculture, commercial and 
industrial pursuits, railroads, literature, etc., 
of the country may be obtained. This 
bureau is a branch of the Central Colombian 
Office of Information in Bogota. It will 
be provided with newspapers, maps and 
official publications of general interest which 
may serve to furnish information to the 
many recent inquirers in the United States 
concerning Colombia and the opportunities 
existing there for the investment of foreign 
capital. The office is under the direction 
of Dr. Alirio Diaz Guerra. 


—The Colombian Government has made 
some material reductions ir its budget for 
the financial year ending May, 1909. The 
total estimated expenditures for the com- 
ing year are $14,006,000, a reduction of $3,- 
236,000 over last year. As the estimated 
revenve for the next fiscal year is $21,645,- 
000, the Government expects a surplus of 
something over $7,000,000. 


—Several new and interesting books re- 
lating to Latin America are reviewed in 
the department of Book Reviews, in another 
part of this issue of the Mgcazine. 


HE postal savings bank of India was 
established in 1882, in which year the 
depositors numbered 39,121 and the 


deposits amounted to $932,243. In 1907 the 
depositors numbered 1,190,220 and the de- 
posits amounted to $49,223,283. 





ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
99 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Jay Cooke, Financier oF THE Crvin War. 
By Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer, Ph.D. Phil- 
adelphia: Geo. W. Jacebs & Co. (Two 
volumes; price $7.50.) 


There are few names connected with the 
history of this country that possess so much 
of interest to the financial student as that 
of Jay Cooke, the great financier of the 
Civil War. But besides his close relations 
to that epoch, Mr. 
structive for the display of remarkable abil- 
ity, energy and cheerfulness under adverse 
conditions. 


JAY COOKE. 


Like Robert Morris, the financier of the 
Revolution, Jay Cooke lost his fortune, 
but, unlike Morris, he lived to recover it. 

Dr. Oberholtzer has given us more than 
a biography. He has furnished a financial 
history of the times with which his subject 
was associated. 

The story of Jay Cooke’s life reads like 
a romance. As told by Dr. Oberholtzer 
there is nothing dry or tedious about it. 
On the contrary, it is a delightful book 


Cooke’s career is in-* 


to any one interested in the history of great 
and worthy achievements. 

We hope at some future time to treat 
of this work in a manner more commen- 
surate with its great and permanent value 
to American financial history. It is a 
book worth having and keeping—a charm- 
ing biography, a faithful history, and an 
inspiration pointing to energy and hope as 
the keys to success. 


+ 


Tue AmerIcAN GOVERNMENT: Organization 
and Officials; with the Duties and Powers 
of Federal Office Holders. By H. C. 
Gauss; with a compilation of data from 
original sources. New York: L. R. 
Hamersly. 


This is a book of valuable information, 


giving in detail the organization of the 
various departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, together with an explanation of their 
functions. 

The 871 pages of the book are filled with 
instruction, presented in an interesting way. 
Descriptions of the Treasury and of the 
banking system will be found valuable to 
bankers. 


+ 


Wuo’s Wuo 1x America: A Biographical 
Dictionary of Notable Living Men and 
Women of the United States. By Alfred 
Nelson Marquis. (Price $4.) Chicago: 
A. N. Marquis & Co. 


The fifth edition of this work (1908-1909) 
contains 2,304 pages and 16,395 names and 
sketches. In addition to the personal 
sketches contained in the present volume 
there are also references to sketches in pre- 
vious editions which do not appear in this 
edition, thus making available for easy 
reference over 20,700 personal sketches of 
the most prominent Americans now living, 
or who have passed away since the first 
edition was issued in 1899. 

The Geographical Index to this edition 
(an entirely new feature) adds greatly to 
the value and usefulness of the book. It 
groups by state, city and postoffice ad-- 
dress all names in the volume, making it 
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easy to find the names for any particular 
place or locality. This index comprises 138 
closely printed pages. 

Who’s Who in America is a highly valu- 
able reference book. 


+ 


Tue Sovurn Americans: the Story of the 
South American Republics, Their Charac- 
teristics, Progress and Tendencies; with 
Special Reference to Their Commercial 
Relations with the United States. By 
Albert Hale, A.B., M.D. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. (Price $2.50.) 


Dr. Hale is well qualified for the work 
he has done in this book, and he gives us 
a work of value to the prespective traveler 
and the student, and of especial usefulness 
to those who seek to extend their trade re- 
lations with Latin America. One of the 
things the business man of the United 
States must learn if he is ever to get a 
fair share of Latin American trade. 
is that he cannot deal with these people 
as he can with his home customers. 

Dr. Hale’s book will straighten out many 
of these points, and will no doubt prove 
enlightening to many who have unsuccess- 
fully sought to build up business connections 
with South America. 

But the volume is more than a guide for 
travelers and business men. It contains 
much of history and description, and a 
number of good illustrations. All who de- 


sire to get better acquainted with the South 
Americans should read Dr. Hale’s book. 


+ 


INVESTMENTS AND How To JUDGE 
Tuem. By Francis C. Nichols, Ph.D. 
New York: The Mocdy Corporation. 
(Price, postpaid, $1.62.) 


“Mining Investments and How to Judge 
Them” is an attractive handbook of about 
240 pages, covering in a most entertaining 
as well as authoritative way, the whole sub- 
ject of mining investments and the values 
of mining stocks. The author is a man of 
wide experience and sound judgment on 
this subject; he is a mining engineer of 
known ability; he has visited all the leading 
mining camps of the world, and has of re- 
cent years made it his business to ascer- 
tain the values of mines and mining se- 
curities for investors. The book contains 
twenty-one chapters, covering such subjects 
as the organization, financial and physical 
development of mining properties; the rela- 
tion of mining stocks to the properties back 
of them; reasons why mining companies 
fail, and also why they sometimes succeed. 
He also states clearly the conditions under 
which mining propositions can usually be 
made a success as well as the conditions 
under which they are almost certain to 
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fail. One of the ablest chapters in the 
book is that on the subject of investments 
in dividend paying mining stocks. 

In addition to the subiects enumerated 
above, the author has supplied several chap- 
ters which describe the mining camps of 
the world and those of the United States, 
all of which are both entertaining and in- 
structive. 

+ 


Sovurnh AmeErIcA ON THE Eve or Emanct- 
PATION: the Southern Spanish Colonies in 
the Last Half-Century of Their De- 
pendence. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


It is the aim of the author to presen! 
certain conspicuous events, institutions, and 
phases of life, that may illustrate the state 
of the Southern Spanish Colonies on the 
eve of the revolution which gave them in- 
dependence. 

The history of this development is care- 
fully traced through its various steps, and 
the story told is both instructive and in- 
teresting. No one can accurately measure 
the great progress and achievements of the 
Spanish-Amrican countries without some 
standard of comparison with past condi- 
tions. Such a standard is afforded by this 
book. 

+ 


Tue EstTaBlLisHMENT OF SPANISH RULE IN 
America—An Introduction to the His- 
tory and Politics of Spanish America. 
By Bernard Moses, Ph.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This book has been written to present 
the main events connected with the estab- 
lishment of Spanish rule in America, and 
to describe briefly the more important fea- 
tures of Spain’s colonial organization and 
policy. It is not designed to embrace the 
history of the Spanish colonies, or to fur- 
nish a rigid analysis of their constitutional 
law. It aims, by the use of certain his- 
torical facts, to make clear to ordinary 
readers and to students in high schools and 
colleges the origin and character of the 
political and economic institutions con- 
structed for the government of Spanish 
America. It aims, moreover, to suggest 
that American history is not all told in the 
history of the United States, and by mak- 
ing accessible in a concise form a general 
account of the Spanish colonies in their 
earlier decades, to offer an introduction 
to the neglected half of American history. 

There are few more significant historical 
developments than the rise and decline of 
Spain’s colonial power. ‘Ihe policies which 
were employed in dealing with the Spanish 
colonies may here be studied with interest 
and profit. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


‘ue CONTINENT OF Opportunity: the South 
American Republics, Their History, Their 
Resources, Their Outlook. Together with 
a Traveler’s Impressions of Present-Day 
Conditions. By Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. (Price $1.50.) 


By the construction of the Panama Canal, 
attention has been turned very sharply in 
the direction of Latin America, and any 
hook describing the resources of these coun- 
tries is timely and welcome. 3 

Dr. Clark in this volume shows himself 
to be a good observer, and he has made a 
most valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture relating to Latin America. The de- 
scription given of the various countries 
and their resources will be found of prac- 
tical worth to those who have or who con- 
template having business relations with 
these countries, while the historical, roman- 
tic and scenic features of “The Continent 
of Opportunity” are dealt with in a way 
that greatly enhances the book’s interest. 


+ 


Tue Investors’ Primer. 
New York: The Moody 
(Price, postpaid, $1.62.) 


“The Investors’ Primer” is the fifth vol- 
ume in the set published by The Moody 
Corporation under the general head of “The 
Investors’ Library.” It is an attractive 
volume and because of the field which it 
covers is really of great practical value 
to the investor. Following an interesting 
introductory chapter which consists of a 
general outline or description of the in- 
vestment field, the book contains alphabet- 
ically arranged definitions of all the various 
terms and phrases used in the financial and 
investment markets, and a full description 
of the entire mechanism and machinery of 
investing. All the terms and phrases, many 
of which are not clearly understood by some 
brokers themselves, are here clearly and 
simply defined. In addition to this, the 
book embraces a section devoted to de- 
scriptions of the various issues of preferred 
and guaranteed stocks which are generally 
classed among high grade investment issues: 


+ 


How to Invest Money. By George Garr 
Henry. (Price, 75 cents.) New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


By John Moody. 
Corporation. 


Mr. Henry is vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, and 
writes from the standpoint of wide ex- 
perience in handling securities. He clearly 
analyzes the principles of investments, and 
affords the investor a working knowledge of 
the various classes of securities—stocks, 
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bonds, mortgages, etc.—which are available, 
and their relative adaptability to different 
requirements. 

The growth of the literature of invest- 
ment is a hopeful sign. lt shows that the 
number of investors is increasing, and that 
they may, if they choose, have the assistance 
of expert counsel before making a choice 
of securities. Such advice is highly valu- 
able, not only to those who are just enter- 
ing the investment field, but to the banker 
who is accustomed to buying securities. For 
conditions are changing, and the best re- 
sults are to be attained only by acting in 
the light of the latest and best informa- 
tion. 

The underlying principles governing in- 
vestments are clearly defined, and _ the 
adaptability of various classes of securities 
to different needs clearly shown. It is one 
of the most trustworthy guides for the in- 
vestor that we have yet seen. 


+ 


COMMENTARY ON THE SCIENCE OF ORGANI- 
ZATION AND Business DeveLtopMENT. B 
Robert J. Frank, LL.B. of the Chicago 
Bar. Chicago: Chicago Commercial Pub- 
lishing Co. (Price, vellum, $2.75; sheep, 


The principles, laws and suggestions con- 
tained in this book are such as would, if 
followed, tend to promote safe and efficient 
methods of corporate formation and con- 
trol. Among the subjects considered are: 
“Business Principles and Ethics;” “Busi- 
ness Building;” “Corporate Financing;” 
“Corporate Management;” “Reorganization 
and Consolidation of TEnterprises;” and 
“Promotion of Enterprises.” 

Much clear and non-technical information 
is given about financing, organizing and 
promoting business affairs. This is an im- 
portant addition to the literature of busi- 
ness. 

+ 


Firry Years 1v Wat Street. By Henry 
Clews, LL.D. New York: Irving Pub- 
lishing Company. (Price, $3.) 


Mr. Clews is one of the veterans of the 
Street. According to the Stock Exchange 
Directory issued July 1, 1907, there were 
then living but seven men whose member- 
ship of the Stock Exchange antedated his. 

The volume contains over one thousand 
pages, full of history, anecdote, philosophy 
and sound business advice. There are 
sketches of all the giants—Commodore Van- 
derbilt, Drew, Loge, Jay Gould, etc., etc., 
and not the least delightful part of the book 
is the chapter devoted to Wm. R. Travers, 
the famous stuttering wit. 

Mr. Clews has been in a position to ob- 
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serve the great changes taking place in our 
business and political life during the past 
half-century and has himself had a notable 
part in the shaping of events. His own 
career has been remarkably successful, and 
he points out in his book the basis upon 
which success must rest in Wall Street as 
elsewhere. 

The concluding part of the volume con- 
tains a number of addresses, recently de- 
livered by Mr. Clews, treating of present- 
day problems. 

“Fifty Years in Wall Street” is a most 
entertaining and instructive book. 


+ 


THe Mawnvat or Statistics. New York: 
The Manual of Statistics Co. (Price $5.) 


The Manual of Statistics for 1908 has 
just appeared, being the thirtieth annual 
issue of that standard reference publica- 
tion. As usual, it contains in concise and 
complete form the information regarding 
railroad and industrial corporations of the 
United States and Canada, government se- 
curities, mining stocks and the grain and 
cotton statistics which are required by in- 
vestors, speculators and slock market in- 
terests. The 1,080 pages of the compact and 
handsome volume present a great fund of 
data and statistics of a practical character 
on such subjects, its utility being enhanced 


by an arrangement rendering reference to 
the contents of any section easy and satis- 


factory. The present edition also devotes 
much attention to the newer industrial and 
mining companies whose securities have be- 
come such a feature in the stock markets 
of the United States, and furthermore gives 
the many changes in dividend payments 
which have occurred down to the date of its 
issue. It gives throughout evidence of ac- 
curacy and careful compilation, and_ is 
brought down to date in its descriptive 
and statistical details, making the volume 
one which investors and 2!] who are inter- 
ested in the financial and other markets of 
the country can use to good advantage. 


+ 


Wuy Worry? By George Lincoln Walton, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


“The legs of the stork are long, the legs 
of the duck are short; you cannot make 
the legs of the stork short, neither can you 
make the legs of the duck long. Why 
worry ?”—Chwang Tsze. 

This is no attempt to exculpate the con- 
duct of the man who goes to enjoy a game 
of baseball, leaving his family to starve, 
nor does it seek to provide a remedy for 
the supreme griefs of life. What Doctor 
Walton aims at is to show us how we may 
rid ourselves of many of the petty worries 
that beset us. 


The -counsel given is good and ought to 
be helpful to all those who are inclined to 
have undue solicitude about more or les: 
trivial matters. 

Incidentally we may express the hop: 
that a future edition of “Why Worry” 
will correct errors in spelling (“tranquility, 
“dissention”), and be more accurate in quot- 
ing Whittier, and the real or alleged dyin 
words ‘of Lawrence, about giving up. thy 
ship. But perhaps these errors are not 
worth worrying over. 

The book contains much sound sens:, 
and its suggestions may well be heeded }) 
men engaged in business activity. 


+ 


Tuomas Gipson’s Market LETTERS FoR 19()7, 
New York: Thomas Gibson. (Price $1.) 


These letters contain many facts in re- 
gard to prices, crops, railway earnings, 
etc., together with a review of conditions 
at the time the letters were issued. Some 
of the prophecies were not fulfilled, but that 
was doubtless due to the perversity of thie 
course of events in not paying proper at- 
tention to the predictions. 


+ 


Whuo’s WuHo 1n New Yorx City anp Stare, 
Edited by John W. Leonard. New York: 
L. R. Hamersly & Co. 


Contains biographies of New Yorkers who 
are leaders and representatives in various 
departments of worthy human achievement, 
including sketches of the army and navy 
officers born in or appceinted from New 
York and now serving, the Congressmen 
from the state, state senators and judges, 
and ambassadors, ministers and consuls ap- 
pointed from the state. 

In this, the third edition, the sketches 
have been revised, condensed or extended. 


+ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Published quar- 
Sconomic Asso- 


Tue Economic BUtretin. 
terly by the American 
ciation. 

A somewhat extensive notice of the scope 
of this new publication was given in the 
May number of the Magazine. It is devoted 
chiefly to a review of economic works and 
to the indexing of book titles and articles 
on subjects of interest to economists. 


+ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
on Trusts AND Comprn ations, under the 
auspices of the National Civic Federa- 
tion. New York: National Civic Federa- 
tion. 





CIrVy TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 
Deposits, over - $23,000,000 


UR ability to perform any banking or fiduciary function in the 

best manner is in a great measure due to the collective 
experience of our officers and directors and their combined expert 
knowledge. This results in economy of time and money. These 


officers and directors are as follows: 


OFFICERS 


PHILIP STOCKTON . President ARTHUR ADAMS, . Vice Pres’t 
CHARLES F. ADAMS 2d, Vice Pres’t GEORGE W. GRANT, Treasurer 
GEORGE 8S. MUMFORD, Secretary FRANK C. NICHOLS, Ass't Treas. 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, Jr., Ass’tSec’y PERCY D. HAUGHTON, Ass’t Sec’y 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH: FRED K. BROWN, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Adams, 2d William F. Drapet (seorge E Keith Quincy A. Shaw 

F. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Gardiner M. Lane Howard Stockton 
William Amory Frederick P. Fish Arthur Lyman Philip Stockton 

John S. Bartlett E. Farnham Greene Maxwell Norman Charles A. Stone 
Charles E, Cotting Robert F. Herrick R.T. Paine, 2d Nathaniel Thayer 
Alvah Crocker i Andrew W. Preston Henry O. Underwood 
George A. Draper Henry C, Jackson Richard 8S. Russell Sidney W. Winslow 


THE BOSTON BUSINESS OF INSTITUTIONS IN OTHER PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY IS SOLICITED AND ITS PROMP' 
AND CAREFUL HANDLING IS PROMISED 


In Regard to Municipal Bonds 


One of the special features of this strong company’s complete 
service to the financial community is the expert ability it has in 
the matter of municipal securities. 

We supervise the engraving of municipal bonds and not only 
certify to the genuineness of bonds so prepared, but also attest that 
the legality of such issue has been fully established. 


Kindly send for Descriptive Pamphlet 
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Calculates Interest Automatically on Time Deposits. 

Provides the Bank a Voucher for Every Interest Payment. 

Prevents Errors and Dishonesty Among Employees. 

Shows, at Any Time, in Ten Minutes, the Exact Amount of 
Interest Accrued on Certificates Outstanding. 

Solves Banking by Mail. 

Enables the Bank to Reduce its Force of Employees, and yet 
Do More Business, with Greater Satisfaction to Depositors, 
and with Less Labor and Expense to the Bank. 

Enables Bank to Issue Coupon Certificates of Deposit 


On One Form 

At Any Interest Rate 
For Any Amount 
For Any Time 

In Three Minutes 


STS THE BANK NOTHING UNTIL IT GETS THE 


‘I TOL IT ,iTy “J 
DESIRED RESULTS 


For Information, write 


Adjustable Coupon Corporation 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 








MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


HOME OF THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


HERE is perhaps no finer specimen of 
bank architecture to be found any- 
where between New York and Chi- 

igo than that which is shown in the mag- 
iificent building erected by the Ohio Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company of Toledo, 
(Ohio. 

‘the artist and architect have here co- 
laborated with those skilled in the building 
trades in the making of an institution that 


the city of Toledo for years to come. 
Its floors of modern offices rise high above 
the surrounding buildings, assuring ex- 
cellent light and ventilation and making 
them very pleasant indeed. 


Description oF INTERIOR. 


The bank’s quarters are to be found on 
the first floor and in the basement, hand- 
somely finished in marbles, costly woods 


Stairway from Bank Lobby to Safe Deposit Department. 


must appeal to the aesthetic sense of 
everyone who comes within its doors. 
Simple, but massive, without any attempt 
at showiness, this structure will be a mon- 
ument to its builders and an ornament to 
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and expensive tapestries from many coun- 
tries. On three sides of the spacious lobby 
are the tellers windows and counters, sep- 
arated from the public by a beautiful grill 
of cast bronze and plate glass. 
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The lower part of these counters is of 
white marble -as is also the floor of the 
lobby and the carved writing desk in the 
center of the room. Great square columns 
of American Pavonezzata, a high grade of 
marble quarried in Vermont, support the 
arched ceiling, which is of metal over- 


laid with goldleaf. 
The simple lines of the iris and a mono- 
gram made of the word “Ohio” have been 
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the entire bank is finished in India mahog- 
any with loose furniture to correspond. 
The Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
makes a specialty of savings a:counts—of 
looking after the welfare of the small de- 
positor. This department is to the left as 
one enters the lobby. The card index sys- 
tem is used and the bank will be able to 
care for 35,009 depositors. There are five 
windows for depositors, running the length 


Partial View of Officers’ Quarters. 


used as decorative features here and 
throughout the entire building. 

To the right as one enters the bank are 
located the offices of the cashier and the 
president, and further back is the presi- 
dent’s private office and the directors’ meet- 
ing room. 

Of these the directors’ room is the most 
elegantly finished. Carved mahogany wain- 
seoting six feet high extends around the 
room, while the waus are covered with a 
high grade of English tapestry. A speciai- 
ly designed rug covers the floor and the 
furniture is of massive mahogany decorated 
with the carved iris and Ohio monogram in 
green ebony and satin wood. 

With the exception of the women’s meet- 
ing and consultation rooms in the basement, 


of the alphabet, and one window for the 
registering of new depositors. 


THe VAUvtts. 

‘Lhe three massive vaults in the building 
were designed by and manufactured under 
the personal supervision of C. W. Hains of 
Columbus. Mr. Hains is an expert in the 
matter of bank vaults and designed and in- 
stalled the big treasury vault at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

To enter the cash vault one must pass 
through two doors, the outer one weighing 
about 10,000*pounds and being of six-inch 
steel, while the inner door is of two-inch 
steel. The inner door is a straight com- 
bination affair while the outer door is 
equipped with a quadruple time lock. 
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Entrance to Safe Deposit Department. 








Ladies’ Reception Room and Consultation Room. 
OHIO SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Backing up the steel walls of the cash 
vault is a thirteen-inch concrete wall re- 
inforeed with twisted steel bars. 

The book vault is located by the side of 
the cash vault and is constructed along fire 
proof lines rather than burglar proof. 

' ‘The safety deposit department of the 
bank is located in the basement. This de- 
partment alone covers 3,000 square feet of 
floor space and is composed of the public 
lobby, the big safety deposit vault, the 
women’s meeting and consultation rooms, 
the men’s meeting and consultation rooms, 
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custodian are required to work the locks. 
The coupon rooms are for the use of cus- 
tomers who wish to look over their papers 
at the bank. The rooms are strictly private 


and equipped with lights, tables and chairs. 


Business Meetinc Rooms. 


The meeting and consultation rooms are 
for the use of parties who have papers at 
the bank and who wish to hold meetings of 
a business nature. The corporation room 
is for the use of corporations for business 
meetings. 


Paying Tellers Window. 


fourteen coupon rooms and the corporation 
rooms. 

The safety deposit vault is 50x9 feet and 
now contains 1724 boxes with space in the 
vault for the storage of trunks and targe 
boxes of valuables. 

Two keys and likewise two persons are 
required to enter any of the safety boxes 
after they have once been rented. If a 
customer desires to look over any papers 
he may have in the vault he calls on the 
custodian who has a desk outside the vault. 
Both the master key in the possession of 
the customer and another key with the 


The bank also conducts a real estate 
trust and bond business. This office is 
located to the left as the main lobby is en- 
tered. O. K. Hutchinson, late of the well 
known bond house of Fisk & Robinson, is 
in charge of this department. 

The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has become popular with the wage- 
earners of Toledo and its rapid growth has 
been marvelous. 

The officers of the institution at present 
are as follows: 

David Robison, Jr., chairman of board; 
Jas. J. Robison, president; Edward Ford, 
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Individual Bookkeepers Desk, Paying Tellers Cage and Receiving Tellers Cage. 


vice-president; Edward H. Cady, cashier; 
C. E. Kirschner, assistant cashier; E. A. 
Williams, Jr., trust officer. 

Directors: D. Robison, Jr., J. Kent. 
Hamilton, C. M. Spitzer, D. C. Shaw, M. 


B. Daly, Thos. H. Tracy, W. F. Robison, 
Edward Ford, W. H. Bruns, E. W. New- 
ton, Geo. S. Mills, C. M. Feilbach, Thos. 
J. Watson, Jas. J. Robison, Edward H. 
Cady. 


NEW HOME OF A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


SS oe Mass., has taken another 
stride toward metropolitan conditions 
by adding to its roster of fine public 
buildings the magnificent structure opened 
by the Union Trust Company on May 2. 
In rare effectiveness of design, complete- 
ness of its most modern equipment, and the 
convenience and elegance of its facilities 
for the banking and business public, this 
banking house will compare favorably with 
any other throughout New England. 
Owing to the massive and unique design 
of the front of the building, towering some 
70 feet in the air with its great arch and 
ornamental carvings, the building does not 
at first sight furnish a true appreciation 
of its real size and of the amount of room 
which it provides. It really covers a space 
53 by 142 feet and it is so designed that 
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there is not a dark room in it. The front 
arch, which is 21 feet wide and 44 feet 
high, provides not only for the great ma- 
hogany outer and inner doors but above 
them a great expanse of ornamental window 
space which floods the interior with light 
from the west. Above the arch on either 
side are carved female figures, recumbent, 
the work of John Evans of Boston, and 
over these the work is carried up with 
carved stone and ornamental cornice, so 
that the whole is an artistically conceived 
and perfectly executed work of art in white 
sandstone. 


Matin Banxine Room. 


Undoubtedly the highest achievement in 
wood work is plain massive mahogany and 
so far as the wood work of the interior 
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goes, there is nothing else; and yet the mas- 
siveness of the. mahogany is not so con- 
spicuous as the obtrusive massiveness of 
the marble and more than this the vastness 
of the whole interior. This interior seems 
at first sight to be opened up into a vast 
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marble wainscoating and on lightly tinted 
walls is reflected and diffused everywhere. 
This vast room which is over 30 feet high 
practically runs the whole length of the 
building, or 140 feet. The smooth walls 
have at intervals plain pilasters with corin- 


The New Banking House of the Union Trust Company, Springfield, Mass. 


banking office flooded with light from the 
long circular skylight in the roof as one 
looks down it, it is a vision of marble, verde 
green grill work with the great steel cov- 
ered vault rising like a building by itself 
in the rear. 

There are no dark corners; the light fall- 
ing on white marble floors and on white 


thian capitals, from which heavy plastered 
beams run over the ceiling to the arched 
skylight. 

On the marble floor of the central cor- 
ridor are but two pieces of furniture and 
yet they are perhaps the choicest, being 
designed especially for the bank. They are 
unique works of art in mahogany with 

















Safe Deposit Vault. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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beautifully finished tops and in the center 
of each are glass frames for checks, etc., for 
the customers of the bank. 


CLERK’s QUARTERS. 


Above the counters stretches the heavy 
grill work of verde green metal with eleven 
wickets, four for the paying tellers on one 
side, four for receiving tellers on the other, 
ind other wickets for discounts, collections, 
foreign exchange and so forth. Behind 
cach wicket is a space enclosed by the metal 
grill work so that each clerk has a roomy 
enclosure of his own, provided with the 


MeEzzANINE GALLERY. 


Running across the front of the inside of 
the main banking room is a mezzanine gal- 
lery which is reached from the stairs on the 
southwest corner or by the elevator there 
and from which gallery one may look down 
on the main floor of the bank. This gallery 
is lighted from the large windows over the 
front doors. On the northwest ,corner oc- 
cupying space corresponding to the stairways 
and elevator on the other side is a ladies’ 
waiting room. ‘Thus the facilities for the 
ladies do not end with the elegant business 
room on the main floor. They have only to 


Directors’ Room, Union Trust Company. 


latest things in cabinets, all in mahogany. 


In one of these is set under the counter 
a small steel safe into which books or papers 
which happen to be left out after the great 
vault is closed may be placed. Behind these 
enclosures on either side and next to the 
walls is a line of mahogany desks for clerks 
and stenographers with various cabinets and 
other furnishings for a complete banking 
house, all new and all in mahogany and all 
of the same plain and choice design. 

There is a special wicket for the ladies. 
They do not have to leave their elegant 
quarters. On the other side are the rooms 
of the officers of the bank and these are 
shut off by heavy mahogany doors from the 
main banking room and have a plain ma- 
hogany wainscoating as high as the doors, 
while the furniture is all mahogany. Here 


as elsewhere heavy rugs cover the marble 
floors. 


get into the elevator and cross the mezzanine 
gallery to enter a large parlor, lighted by 
two high windows on the north, dressed 
with heavy velvet hangings with a gilt 
fringed edge. On the floor is a beautiful 
rug, a mahogany table of fine design and 
dainty chairs and a sofa. Off from it, aiso 
with an outside window, is a toilet room. 


Rooms on Tuirp Foor. 


Two long galleries running along on either 
side of the great arched skylight which 
admits light to the main room, constitute 
the third floor. 

On the north side is a series of rooms 
which is unique in the banking tacilities of 
the city. First there is a large room with a 
long mahogany table in the center, and the 
floor, which on this story is of oak, is 
covered with an immense rug. This is twice 
the size of the directors’ rooms in most 
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banks but it is not the directors’ room. It 
is a room for the pubuc, which any one can 
have for a meeting of business associates, 
directors of corporations or anything else. 
But this is only one of a series, the others 
being smaller. ‘There are four others, each 
with its mahogany table in the center, each 
with its rug, each with its outside window. 
These are for the public also. 

The airectors’ room on the rear may be 
entered from either gallery on this moor 
and is tastefully furnished with rugs, ma-. 
hogany table and chairs and marble fire- 
place. 

Tue Bank VAUvtt. 


One of the most notable features of the 
Union Trust Company’s plant is the enor- 
mous vault which was built for them by the 
Remington and Sherman Co. of New York, 
at a cost of $50,000. 

It measures on the outside 27x23 feet anu 
rises 12 feet above the main floor. 

The walls, which are about two feet in 
thickness, are of steel plates and concrete. 
They are entered by two sets of doors at 
the front and two at the rear and are en- 
circled by wires of the burglar alarm sys- 
tem. 

Inside the vault there are the safe deposit 
boxes for renting to customers, also com- 
partments for the bank’s cash and collat- 
eral. 
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The official board of the bank is a very 
strong one. It combines men of large busi- 
ness experience and wide connections, and 
some all around business and professional 
men. 

Charles W. Bosworth is president; J. W. 
Kirkham, vice-president; William E. Gil- 
bert, vice-president and treasurer; Charles 
H. Churchill, secretary; William H. Has- 
kins, assistant treasurer. 


OFFICERS AND STAFF. 


The staff of the Union Trust Company, 
when they opened up their new building 
May 2, was made up as follows: Paying de- 
partment, Frank S. Burt, assisted hy 
Ralph Rathbun; receiving department, 
Nelson E. Elmer, F. W. Ferry, Douglas 
Wesson; discount department, Fred [., 
Safford, assisted by Benjamin L. Bragy; 
foreign exchange and collection depart- 
ment, Benjamin L. Bragg, Jr.; bookkeep- 
ing department, Raymond Burt, Harris 
Caldwell, W. M. Willard, Frank Hughes, 
Miss Hitchcock; check teller, Edwin Rice 
and Frank Crowther, assistant;  sten- 
ographers, Miss Leona S. Knaggs and Miss 
Naomi Reed; clerk, Harry Thomas; tele- 
phone operator Miss Minerva Demond. 
Dustin A. Folsom will be the manager in 
charge of the post office branch, assisted 
by H. R. Bridgman as teller. 


NEW CASHIER UNION NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


O* June 6, Louis N. Spielberger, a 
popular bank-man of Philadelphia, 

was elected cashier of the Union 
National Bank of that city, when the Union 
National purchased the assets and business 
of the Consolidation National Bank. 

Mr. Spielberger has spent his entire life 
in the Quaker City and up to the present 
time has been connected with several banks 
there in various capacities. 

After a thorough education in the com- 
mon schools and a course in a business col- 
lege he entered the employ of the Union 
National Bank, February 27, 1882. 

On October 1, 1886, shortly after the 
organization of the Independence National 
Bank by Peter A. Keller, formerly cashier 
of the Union National, Mr. Spielberger 


entered its employ as a bookkeeper, and on 
August 27, 1900, was elected assistant to 
the cashier, with authority to perform all 
the duties of the cashier until October 1, 
1900, when elected assistant-cashier. 

On May 6, 1901, he eutered the Girard 
National Bank, when the Independence 
National was merged into the former and 
was manager of the collateral loan depart- 
ment until June 2, 1902, at which time he 
became assistant cashier, of the Consolida- 
tion National Bank, and later on January 
16, 1903, its cashier. 

Upon the absorption of the Consolidation 
National by the Union National, already 
mentioned, Mr. Spielberger returned to the 
bank originally entered, after an absence of 
over twenty-one years. 


BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


HE American Bankers’ Association has 


and comfort of its members, and they 
are urged to call and make use of them 


fitted up its offices at 11 Pine street, 
New York city, for the accommodation - when in New York. 


STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS IN 1908. 
Address. 


Date. State or Name. Place. Secretary. 
July 23-24 Colorado Colorado Springs A. A. Reed Boulder 
Sept. 23-24-25 Maryland Baltimore Charles Hann Baltimore 
July 23-24 Minnesota Duluth E. C. Brown Minneapolis 
July 27-28 Montana Billings Frank Bogart Helena 
July 16-17 North Dakota Bismarck W.C.Macfadden Fargo 
July 23-24-25 American Institute Providence G. E. Allen New York 


of Banking 
Week of Sept. 27. American Bankers’ Denver 
Association 


Fred E. FarnsworthNew York 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INVESTMENTS <a 


New York, July 2, 1908. 


OLITICS exercised some influence over 
finance last month and is partly ac- 
countable for the inactivity in Stock 
Exchange circles which prevailed. Meas- 
ured by the volume of sales the stock mar- 
ket in June was the duvllest since 1904, 
There were only about 9,500,000 shares of 
stocks sold in June as compared with about 
21,000,000 shares in May, 11,000,000 shares 
in April, 16,000,000 shares in March, 10,- 
000,000 shares in February and 16,000,000 
shares in January. 

There were days in Junc when the total 
sales of stocks were less than 150,000 
shares. Compare this with the 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 share days of a few years 
ago, when conditions were supposed to be 
normal, and the situation must be admitted 
to have been wonderfully changed. It is 
not surprising under. the circumstances that 
a seat at the New York Stock Exchange 
sold last month at $70,000, a decline of 
$2,000 from the last previous sale. In 1905 
a seat was sold at $95,009 and in the fol- 
lowing year $100,000 was offered with no 
sale reported. The panic last Autumn 
caused a decline to $51,000, but $72,000 was 
paid since. 

A “Roosevelt scare” seemed to hang over 
the stock market almost until the close of 
the convention at Chicago which on June 
18 nominated William H. Taft for Presi- 
dent. Reports were diligently circulated 
that there would be a stampede at the last 
minute and Theodore Roosevelt would be 
named again. Even the drafting of the 
platform was credited to the present occu- 
pant of the White House and thus made a 
bogy to frighten Wall Street. After the 
convention had adjourned and everything 
that could be done was done, the market 
failed to show any improvement. With 
another national convention to be held early 
in July to nominate a candidate in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Taft, it is not surprising that 
a recovery, if there is to be one, should be 
delayed. The prospect is that William J. 
Bryan will-for the third time be the nominee 
of his party. The Wall Street view is that 
in this case the result will be a foregone 
conclusion, and business generally ought to 
be little affected by politics this year. 

Aside from the political influence there 


were a number of events and conditions to 
disturb confidence, or at least to develop 
caution. That general business is not in 
the full tide of prosperity is evident from 
the diminished volume of bank clearings as 
well as to the falling off in our foreign trade 
which is now shown in both imports and 
exports. 

At the beginning of the month steel man- 
ufacturers cut the price of steel bars $4 
a ton. Their action had the greater sig- 
nificance because of the stand which the 
United States Steel Corporation had previ- 
ously taken in favor of maintaining prices. 
The production of iron has again declined, 
the total for May being 1,163,997 tons as 
compared with 1,149,602 tons for April with 
one working day less. The weekly capacity 
of the furnaces in blast on June 1 was only 
260,584 tons as compared with 268,674 tons 
on May 1. A year ago the capacity was 
523,220 tons. On June 9 prices on all fin- 
ished steel products except rails were cut. 

The effect of bad times upon the rail- 
roads was shown last month by a series of 
decreases in dividend payments. The Mis- 
souri Pacific passed its semi-annual divi- 
dend of 2 1-2 per cent. The Texas Central 
passed the annual dividend | on its common 
stock. It had been paying 5 per cent. The 
Louisville & Nashville reduced its semi- 
annual dividend from 3 to 2 1-2 per cent. 
The Lake Erie & Western passed its semi- 
annual dividend, formerly 1 1-2 per cent., 
on the preferred stock. The Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis passed its 
semi-annual dividend. From 1902 to 1907 
it paid 4 per cent. annually. The Mobile & 
Ohio reduced its dividend from 2 1-2 to 
1 1-2 per cent. semi-annually and the Penn- 
sylvania Company made its June 30 dividend 
3 per cent. as compared with 4 per cent. 
last December. 

This is not an encouraging array for the 
investor, yet railroad men of authority 
speak with hope regarding the future. It is 
considered that the depression which has 
followed the panic is only temporary, al- 
though probably unparalleled in the wide 
spreading results. 

The railroads have suffered a very serious 
loss in earnings in the last six months and 
when the returns for the fiscal year ended 
June 30 come in there wil] be shown a de- 
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crease both in gross and net earnings al- 
most beyond precedent. An approximate 
estimate makes the decrease in gross earn- 
ings as compared with the previous year 
$108,000,000, or 4 per cent., and in net 
earnings $121,000,000, or 15 per cent. Such 
a showing would make the ratio of oper- 
ating expenses to gross earnings over 70 
per cent. In 1899 the ratio was only a 
little more than 60 per cent. 

That railroad traffic has begun to in- 
crease is evidenced by the needs of idle 
cars. Since last October until April 19 last 
there was a constant increase in the num- 
ber of cars not in use. On the latter date 
413,338 idle cars were reported. The num- 
ber was reduced to 404,375 on May 13, to 
381,779 on May 27 and to 349,994 on June 
10. In less than two months the number 
has been reduced 63,344. 

More favorable reports have also been re- 


1905. 


$126,336,545 


Expenditures. 

Civil and miscellaneous..... 
War 99,616,315 
Navy 117,334,003 
Indians 246 

,770,955 
3,516,291 
,591,024 


Pensions 
Public works 
Interest 
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during the twelve months ended June 30 
were only about $22,000,000 larger than 
the expenditures of the previous year, while 
the disbursements were within $6,000,000 of 
the receipts of the year ended June 30, 1907. 
The result is a deficit of $60,000,000 as com- 
pared with a surplus of $87,000,000 a year 
ago. 

For the last four years the Government 
has reported separately the disbursements 
for public works which were formerly in- 
cluded in “civil and miscellaneous” or “war” 
expenditures. We show the itemized ex- 
penses for each of the four years in the 
table herewith: 

Compared with 1905 the total expendi- 
tures have increased $92,000,000, of which 
$20,500,000 is in civil and miscellaneous, 
$10,600,000 in war, $1,300,000 in navy and 
$50,000,000 in public works. While expendi- 
tures have been increasing revenues also in- 


1906. 

$120,924,439 
93,659,462 
110,956,167 
12,746,511 
141,034,081 
65,096,578 
24,310,326 


1907. 


$124,117,119 
101,671,881 
97,606,595 
15,140,292 
139,290,910 
76,051,271 
24,482,524 


1908. 

$146,898,930 
110,284,864 
118,726,347 
14,550,759 
153,887,995 
93,778,239 
21,424,990 





567,411,611 


3,423,859 


ceived regarding the employmnt of labor. 
June 1 was called “Re-employment day” 
and many men were put to work in various 
sections of the country. In St. Louis 15,000 
men were given employment. The Illinois 
Central Railroad put back to work 5500 men 
who had been idle eight months. 

The future prosperity of the country will 
depend in no little degree upon the crops 
that are soon to be harvested. There is 
much encouragement in the reports so far 
given by the Government. The total wheat 
crop is. estimated at 100,000,000 bushels 
more than the 1907 yield, the oats crop 
340,000,000 bushels more, rye 2,000,000 bush- 
els more and barley 34,000,000 bushels more. 
The wheat crop promises to be within about 
11,000,000 bushels of the banner crop of 
1901, which aggregated 748,000,000 bushels. 

The money situation continues to grow 
easier. Call money in New York touched 1 
per cent. on June 23 and is still quoted as 
low as 1 1-2 per cent. The New York banks 
have accumulated a surplus reserve of $66,- 
000,000, the largest ever reported, except in 
1894. 

An almost complete reversal of condi- 
tions as compared with the previous year is 
shown by the United States Treasury for 
the fiscal year just ended. The receipts 


8,727,564  $578,360,592 


$665,306,134 


$659,552, 
$599,895, 


$594,914,714 


creased until the year just ended. The re- 
ceipts were $65,000,000 less than in 1907 and 
only about $5,000,000 more than in 1906. 
With increasing expenses and decreasing 
receipts, the showing for the ‘year 1907-08 
is the worst in many years. 

With a presidential campaign impending 
inquiry as to the growth of public expendi- 
tures during different presidential terms 
suggests itself. A growing country may be 
expected to show an increase in cost of 
Government, yet it will be « surprise to find 
that the expenditures in the last year, ex- 
clusive of interest, were Jarger than in any 
previous year since the Civil War and larger 
even than when the Spanish War was call- 
ing for extraordinary disbursements. In 
the accompanying table are shown the high- 
est and lowest annual expenditures, exclusive 
of interest, during each of the last ten 
presidential terms. 

Each term is taken to extend to June 30 
following the termination of incumbency, 
and excludes the first four months of the 
four-year period. It will be seen that dur- 
ing the three terms of Grant and Hayes 
the expenses never went up to $200,000,000 
in a single year and in 1875 fell to $134,000,- 
000. 

Under Arthur and Cleveland—first term 
—the annual expenditure never went as high 
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as $241,000,000, while under Harrison the 
lowest was $261,000,000 and the highest 
$356,000,000. Cleveland in the second term 
kept the maximum expenditure down to 
$339,000,000, but the lowest was above 
$316,000,000. The Spanish War raised the 
maximum under McKinley to $565,000,000, 
but the lowest in his term was $405,000,000. 
The high record was nearly reached under 
Roosevelt in his first term and has been 
exceeded by $80,000,000 in his second term, 
of which a year still remains. It is claimed 


Grant, Ist 
Grant, 2d 
Hayes 
Arthur 
Cleveland, 
Harrison 
Cleveland, 
McKinley 
Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt, 


1st term 


by the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
unfortunate showing made for the fiscal 
year just close is due to an antequated 
system of bookkeeping, and that expendi- 
tures are charged under the head of “ordi- 
nary” which should not be so considered, as 
for instance expenditures on the Panama 
Canal and the erection of public buildings. 

It is only right that due allowance should 
be made for that class of disbursements 
which in the case of individuals or private 


Loans. 


Changes since 
previous report. 


Amount. 
1906. ..$4,141,176,698 
1906... 4,206,890,078 
1906... 4,298,983,316 


ad 


April 
June 
Sept. 


_ 


Increase 
Increase 


$180,488,637 


Increase $70,135,534 
65,713,379 
92,093,237 
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ment deposits and circulation show an in- 
crease as compared with February 14, 1908, 
the date of the last previous statement. The 
figures will be studied for their significance 
as to the change that has taken piace in the 
business situation. The increase in loans 
since February 14 is nearly $106,000,000, the 
largest recorded for any statement period— 
the statements are issued five times a year 
and cover irregular periods—since the state- 
ment for March 14, 1905. The increase is 
not so large by $57,000,000 as the decrease 


Smallest 

Amount. 
$153,201,856 
144,209,963 
134,463,452 
186,904,232 
191,902,992 
261,637,202 
316,794,417 
405,783,526 
442,082,812 
544,476,223 


Largest 
Amount. Year. 
1872 
1877 
1878 
1882 
1886 
1890 
1896 
1898 
1902 
1906 


194,118,985 
177,142,897 
208,840,678 
240,995,131 
356,213,562 
339,683,874 
565, 


638 


between December 3, 1907, and February 14, 
1908, and the loans are stil! $150,000,000 less 
than they were on August 22, 1907, and $7,- 
000,000 less than on March 22 last year. 
It would be necessary to go back to No- 
vember, 1904, to find as large an increase 


.in deposits as that now reported for the 


period under review. The increase exceeded 
$206,000,000, or within about $7,000,000 of 
the total decrease reported between August 
22, 1907, and February 14, 1908. Deposits 


Individual deposits. 
Changes since 
previous report. 

Decrease $109,952,2 

Increase 74,405, 7% 

Increase 144,064,67 


Amount, 
$3,978,467,885 

4,055,873,636 

4,199,938,310 


Increase 89,835,5 
Decrease 174,123, 
Increase 153,861,3:% 
Increase 53,368,; 


4,289,773,899 
4,115,650,294 
4,269,511,629 
4,322,880,141 


1906... 4,366,045,295 
1907... 4,463,267,629 
1907... 4,535,844,098 


Increase 67,061,979 
Increase 97,222,333 
Increase 72,576,468 
Increase 95,299,593 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


mh pw 


May 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
May 


1907... 4,631,143,691 
1907... 4,678,583,968 
1907... 4,585,337,094 
1908... 4,422,353,647 
1908... 4,528,346,875 


bo 5S pe 6) 


bo 


Increase 
Decrease 
Decrease 

Increase 


a 
wm CO 


corporations would be charged against capi- 
tal account instead of into income account, 
but after making such allowance it will be 
evident that the Government is increasing 
its running expenses very rapidly. 

The statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency showing the condition of the na- 
tional banks of the United States on May 
14, 1908, makes an encouraging exhibit. 
All the principal items outside of Govern- 


47,440,277 
93,246,874 
162,983,446 
105,993,227 


Decrease 3,844,738 
Decrease 142,161, 

Decrease 71,059,298 
Increase 206,842,371 


4,319,035,402 
4,176,873,717 
4,105,814,418 
4,312,656,789 


are now within about $10,000,000 of the 
highest record which was made on May 20, 
1907. 

A comparative table herewith shows the 
changes in loans and deposits as reported 
in each statement to the Comptroller of the 
Currency since April 6, 1906. 

Until the panic of last year the loans 
increased continuously for a long time. 
Between January 29, 1906, and August 22, 
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1907, loans increased over $600,000,000. 
During the same time deposits increased 
only about $230,000,000. Now, however, de- 
posits are increasing more rapidly than 
loans, a fact which is of some significance 
so far as it indicates a decline in business 
activities. 

It has frequently occurred in times of 
financial distress that the most serious 
drain upon bank resources has been through 
the withdrawal by banks of funds on deposit 
with depositary institutions. A partial in- 
vestigation on this point as to the panic 
period of last year is afforded in the accom- 
panying table: 


Due to 
Other National Banks.. 
State Banks and Bankers 
Trust Cos. and Sav. Bks. 
Approved Reserve Agents 


May 20,’07. 
$875,767,698 
397,038,415 
372,404,269 

40,329,666 





Total 


Individual deposits 


99 


aw, 


Between May 20 and August 1907, 
while individual deposits were reduced $3,- 
844,738, the amount due banks, trust com- 
panies and savings banks declined $90,046,- 
674. Between August 22 and December 3, 
individual deposits fell off $142,161,685 and 
bank deposits $207,607,182. The extreme 
loss in individual deposits from May to De- 
cember was $146,000,000, while against this 
the amount due banks, bankers, ete., was 
reduced over $297,000,000. The reduction 
in amount due other national banks was 
about 20 per cent. and the same is true as 
regards state banks and bankers. The 
amount due trust companies and savings 
banks was reduced 13 per cont. and in- 
dividual deposits less than 3 1-2 per cent. 

It is also of some interest to note that 
the specie holdings of the national banks 
increased $62,000,000 since February, which 
makes the total $67,000,000 more than on 
December 3, 1907, and $146,000,000 more 
than on May 20, 1907, before the panic oc- 
curred. Legal-tender holdings increased 


Money Rates In New YORK 


Feb. 1 


Call loans, bankers’ balances 

Call loans. banks and trust companies.. ee 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 day ere 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 
MRODEHS, ..cccccccccsccsccccccccsccscccccccccccess 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months... 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, 
60 to 90 days. 

Commercial paper, prime single’ names, t) 
COG MOMENS .... ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccoess 

Commercial paper, “_ single names, 4 to) 
6 months......... ee © ewe 





Aug. 22, ’07. 
$823,680,087 
395,745,495 
337,927,872 

38,139,919 


Gue banks... 060: $1,685,540,048 $1,595,493,373 $1,3 
$4,322,880,141 $4,319,035 


Per cent. 
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$10,000,000 since February and $23,000,000 
since May last year. 

The clearing-house certificates used in 
the panic have practically been retired. In 
the resources there appears only $1,265,821 
as compared with $64,344,)28 on December 
3 last. In the liabilities the amount is cut 
down from $74,461,026 on December 3 to 
$108,368 on May 14. 

Tue Money Marxet.—The local money 
market continues to be easy, even the usual 
stiffening of rates prior to July 1 not occur- 
ring this year. Call money was as low as 1 
per cent. while time money is in little de- 
mand. Even the supply of commercial 


Dec. 3, ’07 
$708,919,278 
318,969,687 
323,321,475 

36,675,751 
87,886,191 $1,584,426,736 $1,692,421,704 
,402 $4,176,873,717 $4,105,814,418 $4,312,656,789 


Feb. 14, ’08. 


$807,361,613 
364,501,816 
379,277,946 
33,285,361 


May 14,’08. 
$837,330,002 
371,549,629 
447,651,904 
35,890,169 


paper is limited. At the close of the month 
call money ruled at 1144@2 per cent., with 
the majority of loans at 1% per cent. 
Banks and trust companies loaned at | 
per cent. as the minimum. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 1% 
per cent. for 30 days, 13%4@2 per cent. for 
sixty days, 2@2% per cent. for four months, 
3@3% per cent. for five months, 31% per 
cent. for six months and 334@4 per cent. 
for seven months on good mixed collateral. 
For commercial paper the rates are 3% 
per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed 
bills receivable, 44% per cent. for first-class 
four to six months’ single names, and 4% 
@5 per cent. for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 

New Yorx Banxs.—The feature of the 
bank statement to command the most at- 
tention is the increase in the surplus reserves 
to over $66,000,000 last month. It is neces- 
sary to go back to 1894 to find any parallel 
for these figures. That was a period when 
bad times caused a piling up of money in 


CITY. 


Mar. April 1.| May. | June1. | July 1. 


\Per cent. 
| 146—%4 
| 1% 

| 2he— 


| 234-844 
3i4—4 be 


34- 


Per cent. 


1144-2 
14-% 
3 


Per cent. 
14-2 
1 


Per cent. 
134-2 
134 
24 % 


| 244-314 
Blg- 34 


4 -—% 
ls —% 
444-5 


| Per cent. 
—2 | L6— 2 





34- 
4— 
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the banks and the surplus reserve on Feb- ito below $30,000,000 then increased almost 
ruary 3, 1894, reached $111,623,000. For continuously until May 16, when it was 
months the surplus kept increasing, but over $64,000,000. On June 6 it fell to $47,- 
that has not been the case since the panic 000,000 and in the following three weeks 
f last year. The first statement of this increased $19,000,000. Loans and deposits 
year showed a deficit of $11,000,000 on both reached the highest point on June 20. 
January 4. By February 1 there was a sur- Loans increased net for the month $16,- 
plus of $40,000,000. The next week it fell 000,000 and deposits $24,000,000. 


New York CLEARING HousE BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION AT CLOSE oF EACH WEEK. 


1) 7 Loans. Specie. Legal Net | Surplus Cireula- | Cye 2 
— ‘ P tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve. tion, ' learings 





Muy 29... $1,215,118,500 | $298,729.8(0 $70,627,400 al, 285.788,800 | $47,910,000 | $57,150,400 | $1,281,153,500 
June 6...| 1,211,601,900 5, O45 71,872,000 | 1,282,500,400 | 47,192,200 56,820,800 1,726,218,500 

* Bes -| 1,213,866,600 7. 74,237,000 | 1,289.256,400 | 53,891,300 56,631,400 1,158,854,100 
20...) 1,239,922,100 312, 117,300 76,909,200 | 1 821,21 58,500 08,711 875 + 7,615,760 1,247,530,6C€ 
27...) 1,281,220,800 316, 670, 200 79,472,700 | 1,320, 176. 400 | 66,098,800 56,809,200 1,164 ,260,274 


New York CLeartnc House Banxks—ActuaL Conpirion. 


Dates. | Loans. Specie. | Legal Tenders. | Net Deposits. |. Reserve Held. 


280,304,200 $368,589.000 
284,120,700 370,305,900 
+297,360,500 481,012,400 
327,336,400 393,107,800 
312,988,700 393,480.200 


May 29 é | $296,382,770 | $72,206,300 1, 
June 6. oes 297,220, 500 | 73,085,400 1 
a 3 305,413,900 | 75,598,500 1 
314,197,5 0 | = 910,300 1 

316, :58.400 | 9,721,800 L 


Strate Banks AND TRUST COMPANIES OUTSIDE OF CLEARING HousE—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Dates. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders.| Net Deposits. Gross Deposits. — 


May 29. $866,760,000 2,306,200 $12,077,200 $722. 442.7 7 $921,000,600 $301 687,800 
June 6, - 881,218,500 3B 425,600 12,171,300 2 600 941,845,700 806,442,200 
- 892,550,200 59, 728, 300 12,137,500 57, + i 950,664 4° 304, 162,5C0 
896,451,300 61,008,200 12 184,000 762 959,087,200 308,113,300 

905,177,800 63,508,700 12,735,000 776.249. 1€0 974,765,900 312): 367 600 


STatE BANKS—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Dates. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. | Gross Deposits,| Reserve on 
Deposits. 





$266,805 500 $59,671,990 $20,392,200 $318,961,400 | $98,070,400 
267,089,300 56.267. 100 | 20; 159.600 317.017, 700 | 95,174,600 
267 359,500 55,540,700 | 20,866,200 320,135, } 95,930,300 
267,218,800 58,592,900 | 18,927,300 322. 2 96,887,100 
258, 426,200 59,134,000 | 21,717,700 324.556.800 | 101,286,900 


Trust CoMPANIES—AVERAGE CONDITION. 


Dates. , Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Gross Deposits. Reserve on 
| Deposits. 


May 39 secevccccecece $787,166,200 $48,036,800 $5,854,700 $827,773,200 $276,125,600 
° 800,932.300 51,788,500 5,829, 100 847, 508,100 280,945,200 
812,704,000 55,579 900 5,907,706 853,651,800 277,552,100 

816,929,200 54,363, LOO 5,756,200 862,789,700 280,423,200 

824,255,000 58,909,300 5.895.200 877,011,200 284,271,800 
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Deposits AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE Frrat oF Eacn Month, 


1906, 


MONTH. 
Deposits, 


1907, 


1908. 





Surplus 
Reserve. 





January $977,651,300 
s- bins ain ihcretelanladicsenmiatl 1,061,403,100 


September 
October 
November 
December 


1,034,059, 000 
—Y 24,100 


Deposits reached the highest amount, 


98,634,700 | 


$4,292,575 | 





| 
| 1,051,786.900 


7 Su 
Deposits. 


| $981,301,100 
5 | 1,076,720,000 


es, 194, 600 
2,031, 700 





5,193,700 
3,283,300 





$1,321,258,500, on June 


June 20, 1908, and the surplus reserve $111.623.000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Reserve. 


$5, 
12) 


plus Deposits. 


Surplus 
Reserve, 





369,225 
634,100 | 
650 


20, 1968 ; 


Non-MEMBER BaANKS—NEwW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. | 


Specie. 


| Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 








Loans, 


100,275,990 
101,104,700 
102'713,806 
103,983,800 
103,356,200 


$5, 


5. 


5.382.400 | 7,07 
965,300 


$6,784,900 
6,863,200 
6,000 


274.500 | 


7,177,000 
324,800 





Boston BANKS. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing- House 

agents. 


$1,050,925,400 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
- banks. 


*$20,170,350 
40,626,725 
29,262,675 
89,788,525 
62,352,910 
47,910,000 
66,098,800) 


loans, $1,239,922,160 on 


* Deficit. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 





$14,529,000 


14, 956, 5000 





Legal 
Tenders. 


$4,407,300 
4,553,500 
4,128,000 
4,177,900 
4,000,700 








$189.469,000 


$225,134,000 
227,368,000 


OD | 229,434,000 


DATES. Loans, 


226,837,000 
227,027,000 
228,924,000 
230,476,000 


231,603,000 
227,840,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 


Beseres, 


| 10,568,000 
| 10,582,000 
| 10,548,000 
| 10,501,000 


» Circulation, 





$264,145,000 
268,596,000 
268,450,000 
271,516,000 
272,666,000 


73,507,000 
"3/613, 000 
75,236,000 


|- 
$71.374,000 
74,270,000 


317,182,000 
17,020,000 
16,601,000 
16,398,000 
16,248,000 


Foreign Banxs.—More than $50,000,000 
of gold went into the principal European 
banks last month. The Bank of England 
gained $9,000,000, the Bank of France $23,- 
000,000, the Bank of Germany $18,000,- 
000, and the Bank of Russia $2,000,000. 
The Bank of France has nearly $80,000,000 
more gold than it had a year ago. 

Foreign Excnuance.—Sterling exchange 
has been irregular and late in the month 
yas quiet without any special feature. 


157,742,400 
132,629,700 
121,437,100 
115,279,900 


Clearing? . 


$88,554,000 
134,756,400 
103.357, 100 
108,016,000 
104,056,500) 


Rates generally are lower than they were 


a month ago. 


Money Rates Asroap.—Rates for money 


in the foreign markets have declined, 


but 


the Imperial Bank of Germany was the 
only European bank to reduce its posted 


rate of discount. 
reduced from 5 


June 17 to 4 per cent. 


On June 3 the rate was 
to 44% per cent. 
On June 25 the 


and on 


Bank of Bombay reduced its rate from 7 
to 6 per cent. and the Bank of Bengal from 
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GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


May 1, 1908, June 1, 1908, July 1, 1908, 





Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. 


England 5 4 £39,404,613 
‘ £36,211,550 E a9 | 126,055,687 | £37,843,S01 
14,300,000 5. | é 40,058,000 16,601,000 
6,956,000 } a 111,827,000 7,651,000 
we s | f 46,800,000 | 13,339,000 
Spa aes 5,542,000 | 26,394, 5,57! 26. 15,610,060 1 26,850,000 
Italy. ese 5 | 6,32 | ! 36,232,000 4,300,000 
Netherlands oar 597, | 356.2 7 } 7,703,100 4,265,400 
Nat. Belgium iia | 4 S 7 4,150,667 2,075,383 
os | 3,886,000 
Switzerland.... ae 36 } 32, 3,593,000 
Norway 1,670,000 } 1,493,000 | 1,453,000 








Totals......... ey €417,059,027 | 108,092,417 | £426, 108,671 £110,051,138 | £436,773,C67 |£112,925,634 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF Each WEEK. 


+s 
BANKERS’ STERUING. Cable Prime Documentary 


commercial Sterling. 
r 8. . . 
transfer: 60 days. 





60 days. 





4.8555 @ 4.8565 | 
4.8540 @ 4.8550 
4.8530 @ 4.8540 
4.8550 @ 4.8560 
4.8570 @ 4.8575 





FoREIGN EXCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eaco Monts. 


| | 
| Mar. 1. April1. | May.1. | June 1, July 1. 





Sterling Bankers—60 days........| 4.835¢— 34 
“ “ Sight 
“ er 
Commercial long 
Docu’tary for paym’t...| 
Paris—Cable transfers | 5. 
- Bankers’ 60 days...........| § 
¥ Bankers’ sight | 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... ; 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days. 
i Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight. wa Fi 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight | 2654 | 2634 
Italian lire—sight | 5. 5.1614 15 


| RRR 


or 


3 





PO TUR ee 


Rae | | 


x 





6 to 5 per cent. Discounts of sixty to rate at Paris was 1% per cent. against 
ninety-day bills in London at the close of 1%@2 per cent. a month ago, and at Ber- 
the month were 1% per cent., against 15g lin and Frankfort 3%@3%, per cent. 
per cent. a month ago. The open market against 3% per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Mar. 31, 1908. Apl. 30, 1908. May 31, 1968. June 30, 1908. 








Circulation £28,905,000 £28,646,000 £28,462,000 £28,992,000 
Public deposits... 15,6::0,000 9,992,000 | 10,426,000 10,170,000 
Other deposits ee 43,132,000 | 42,812,000 46,167,000 
Government securities... 20 00ees tee 7 14,314,000 | 14,575,000 15,237,000 
Otber securities 438 29,480,000 | 28,826,000 30,028,000 
Reserve of notes and coin 27,155,000 27,662,000 28,861,000 
Coin and bullion 2 37,350,440 37,674,499 39,226,000 
Reserve to liabilities. 50% 51.06% | 51.908 51.17% 
Bank rate of discount 3s 2 210% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.)....... ee 867s } F 8734 
Price of silver per ounce i 24,4. " 2434d. 
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Sttver.—The price of silver in London 000, so that the loss for the full fiscal year 
after declining to 24%d. on June 2, ad-_ will probably approximate $240,000,000. 
vanced to 253d. on June 23 and then de- There was a net loss of gold by export in 
clined to 2434d., the closing price for the May of $23,000,000, but for the eleven 
month. The net movement shows an advance months ended May 31 there was a net im- 
of 5-16d. for the month. port movement of $81,000,000. 


MontTuiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1906, 1907, 1908. 
1906. | 1907, | 1908, || 196. | 1907, | 198, 
MonTH. ——_—_— |—__—_ 
| toh Low. = Low.| 1 a Som) High| Low.| High) Low.| High| Low 





MONTH. 





January. | 2933 oie ang | 9684 | 2 July 
sgt | 344 | wie | | 26y% aie || August 
arc 


he 
oss 


B0%5 8 2543 | 25, ||September...... | 3038 


| 308 | * ||October 32%, | 31 
31% | 2918 | 2443 | 24 =| |November...... | a2 | 
Bye | 3036 | December B2y5 | 31% 


Ou mM O a? aan 
n 
b + 4 ooo co 


ee ead 


eNeege 
= 














FoREIGN AND DomgstTic CoIN AND BULLION—QuoTATIONS IN NEw YORK 


. Bid. Ashe. 


Sovereigns 4 7. 50 $15.65 
Bank of England notes . J 9.50 19.65 
Twenty francs ‘ 1 Ten pon Fad. heseceweeden saaeenaane . 4.00 
Twenty marks. \s ' Mexican dollars d 52 


zo -five pesetas 78 3 | Peruvian soles a 42 
Spanish doubloons..............+006- f 50 : Chilian pesos. ‘ E 42 


Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 2434d. per ounce. New York 
market for commercial silver bars, 5354 @55i4c. Fine silver (Government assay), 53% @ 5544c. The 
official price was 535gc. 


Foreign Trapve.—The decline which has National Bank Circunation.—For the 
occurred in the import trade of the country first time in a long period there was a de- 
during the last six months has exerted a_ crease in the amount of national bank notes 
natural influence upon exports. The imports outstanding last month. The decrease is 
of merchandise in May were valued at only only $115,600, although the circulation se- 
about $84,000,000, the smallest for that cured by Government bonds was reduced 
month in any year since 1904. Compared nearly $1,500,000. More than $75,000,000 of 
with 1907 there is a decrease of $42,000,000. the total circulation’ is now represented by 
Exports were valued at $113,000,000 the lawful money on deposit with the U. S. 
smallest also since 1904, and $21,000,000 less Treasurer to retire bank notes. There was 
than in May 1907. The exports for the a decrease of nearly $900,000 in Government 
eleven months ended May 31 are only $2,- bonds deposited to secure circulation. 
000,000 more than for the same time last GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND Dispurse- 
year and when the returns for June are in} ments.—The Government reports a surplus 
the total for the year will be less than for of nearly $4,000,000 for the month of June, 
the previous year. The imports for the a result obtained by the usual financial 
eleven months show a decrease of $219,000,- cleaning up which marks the last month 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


x a ~_— 
MERCHANDISE. 
| Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 


Exports. Imports. Balance. 








$79,085,137 | Exp., $21,894,454 | Exp. $13, 025,423 | Exp. $535.63 
80,698,161 | 9,188,764 32,596.471 | * ” 3,114,658 
orsenaea | “OL ORIMS | Imp. 2175 1,684,477 
104,909,197 | ** 25,639,190) 1,133,587 
126,512,106 | ** 8.247.462 | Exp., 763.120 
BL2SL443 | = aieTsO| 28,486 511 666,158 


943,719, 460 | | Exp., 381,199,373 | Imp., _ 7,631,467 Exp., 20,581,163 
457,672,269 = 14,231 698 20,045,655 

* — 370'342.354 | Exp., 37,063,232 ** 18,975,400 

© 493,048,142 | Imp., 58,535,451 * — 20.668.149 

** 421,200,288 ce 84,817,871 11,908,396 

z 642,657,159 | = 81,049,842 ** 12,306,335 











MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


of the fiscal year. The full year, however, 
shows an excess of nearly $60,000,000 of 
expenditures compared with an excess of 
$87,000,000 receipts in the previous years. 


The tota 


1 


receipts were 
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$65,000,000 less 


than in 1906-7 while expenditures increased 


$81,000,000. 


alone was $47,000,000. 


NaTIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Mar. 31, 1908. 





Total amount ranneeeiion 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds............. 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Four per cents, of 1925 
Three per cents, of 1908-1918............ iacgul 
Two per cents. of 1930....... eS, 
Panama Canal 2 per cents 
Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent 


$696,407,355 
67,573,019 
16,253,750 


+386 


$697,645,698 
625,424,375 
72,220,328 


15,470,750 


9,265,700 
= roe 


652.780 


it 186,500 


$698,449,517 ” 


Apl. 30, 1908. May 31, 1908. June 30, 1908. 


624,714,147 
78,785. 370 


14,186,500 


The loss in customs receipts 


* $698, 333, 917 
623.250.517 
75,083,410 


14,824,250 
9,752.440 
552,863,200 
36,520,740 
14,186,500 





Total. | 


The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 


$632,422,570 


$628, 839, 430 





$629,031,160 





$628, 147,130 


4 per cents, 


of 1925, $8,626,950; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $8,296,200: 2 per cents. of 1980, $49,654,250; Panama Canal 2 per 
cents. $17,125,800; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $2,621,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $2,004,0:0; 
Philippine loan, $8,972,000; state, city and railroad bonds, $88,389,220; Porto Rico, $770,000; certificates 


of indebtedness 3 per cent. 


; a total of $180,459,420. 


UnITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
EXPENDITURES, 


RECEIPTS. 


June, Since 
1908. July1, 1907. 


$22,831,775 #285,680,653 
23,776,019 250,714,008 
6,880,818 


$53,488,612 $599,895,763 
$3,947,243 *$59,656,361 


Source. 
CUSTOMS... .ccccccooces 
Internal revenue......... 
Miscellaneous... 


eeeee 
oe. 
seeeeeeseee 


Total....c« 


Excess of receipts.... 
*Excess of expenditures. 


63,501,102 | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Source. 


Civil and mis. 


Unirep States Pusiic DEBT. 





| Aprit 1, 1908. 


May 1, 1908, 


June, 
1908, 


Since 
July 1, 1907 


$12,122,162 $146,898, 930 


June 1, 1908. | 


110. 284, 864 
118, 726, 347 
14,550,759 
153,887,995 
93,778,239 
21,424, 24,000 


July 1, 1908, 





(nterest-bearing debt: 
Consols of 1980, 2 per cent......... 


Loan of 1925, 4 per cent............. oceccccccceceeece 


Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 3 per cent 


Certiticates of Indebtedness 10'8........ sidndonenns | 


Total interest-bearing debt.... 
Debt on which interest has ceused... 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes 
National bank note redemption acct... 
Fractional currency... 


Total non-interest bearing debt 
Total interest and non-interest debt 
Certificates and notes offset by cash 
Treasury : 
Gold certificates....... 


Treasury notes of 1890.... 


ann certificates and notes....... 
Se Sa... cecccccece TTT TTTT TILT TT TTT TTT 
in the Treasury: 
Total  vcccncanincenns sansa ecnaneaacedins 
Demand liabilities..........sccsccsceces bseseeseanees 


Balance .. 
Gold reserve........ 
Net cash balance..... 


Tota 
Total debt, ‘jess cash in the Treasury. 


| $646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 
14,186,500 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
"945,460 
54,631,980 
14.186,500 


118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 
14,186,500 





$897,503. 
4,67 75, 25 


846,734,298 
66,553,189 
6,862,834 


$897,503,990 
4,500,695 


| 346,734,298 
71,162,425 
6,862,814 


$897.593,990 
4,291,305 


846,734,208 
71,578,462 
6,862,814 


$646,250,150 | 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 
14,186,500 


$897,503,990 
4,130,015 


846,734,298 
72,459,284 
6,862,814 





835,010,69 
452,048,000 
5,240,000 
$1,292, 298, 869 
2,614, 1628, 396 


1,825,868,700 
1,413,260,510 | 
$412.608,190 | 


150,000.000 
262,608,190 


| $420,150,321 | 
| 1,822;320,527 


$424,759,637 
1,326,764 ,223 


846,910,869 
463,778,000 
5,152,000 


$1, 315, 840, 869 
2,642,605,092 


1,839,050,36 

1,437,453,373 

$401, 596, 987 
150, 000, 000 
251,596,987 


$425, 476,575 
1,327,271,870 


474,054,000 
5,070,000 


825,730,869 | 


$426,056,397 
1,327,690, 402 


819,783,869 
474,350,000 
4,982,000 


$1, 304, 854,869 $1,206 209, 115,869 
2,632, 126,789 2,626,806,271 


1,817,636,025 | 1,807,852,855 
1,426,702,769 | 1,417,794,862 
$390, 932, 255 | $389,557,993 

1 000.000 
239,557,993 


240,933,254 





$412,608,103 


$401 596,987 
925,167,236 








909,721,387 





$390,933,255 | $389,557,993 





936,338,615 938,182,409 
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Unrtrep States Pustic Dest.—There were 
no important changes in the public debt 
statement last month. The total debt less 
cash in the Treasury increased about $1.- 
800,000, while the net cash balance was 
reduced about $1,400,000. The retirement 
of nearly $6,000,000 of gold certificates in 
June was the only other change that might 
attract notice. The gross assets were re- 
duced $10,000 but the demand liabilities 
were also reduced $9,000,000. 

Money 1N CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED 
Srates.—The volume of circulation in- 
creased $9,000,000 in June, gold coin de- 
creasing $4,000,000 while gold certificates 
increased $4,700,000, silver certificates in- 
creased nearly $9,000,000, and United States 
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notes $5,000,000 while national bank notes 
decreased $5,000,000. 

Money 1N THE Uwnitep States Treas- 
ury.—The total money in the United States 
Treasury increased during the month $7,- 
500,000 while outstanding certificates were 
increased $13,500,000, leaving a loss of $6,- 
000,000 in net cash. The net silver dollars 
and certificates in the Treasury were re- 
duced $7,000,000. 

Suppty oF Money InN THE UNITED States. 
—An increase of $3,000,000 in the total 
stock of money in the country is reported 
for the month of June. There was _ prac- 
tically no increase in gold and a small re- 
duction in national bank notes. The source 
of increase was fractional silver, of whic} 
$3,100,000 was coined in June. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StatTEs. 


| April 1, 1908. | May 1, 1908. 





Gold coin....... evacasatenesevese 
Silver dollars........ccccecccccece 
Subsidiary silver 

Gold certiticates 

Silver certificates...............s0 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890.. 
United States notes,...........05005 
National bank notes 


Population of United States 
Circulation per capita......... Gueweaiateaeniemen | 


$629,732,705 | 
83,596,986 | 
124,024,150 
808,340,829 
438, 181, 217 


333, 513,309 
655,825,794 


June, 1908. July 1, 1908. 


$628,168,888 

80,750,394 

124,541,160 

817,326,479 

4 16,2! 57,981 
).138 


338 5231-579 
647,878,555 


33, 0186 204. 101 


3618, €20,761 —- 13,628 

78,103,331 | 6,354,933 
121,382,852 1 32" 912.990 
783,708,489 788,464,309 
456.608, 484 465,581.977 

5,058,899 4,£68.084 
335,192,274 340,189,838 
$37. 452,199 632,431,530 


$3,036.182,2*9  $3,045.457.289 
37 377 000 87.496, 000 
$34.75 - $34.51 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


| April 1, 1908. 





$1,012,532,909 

4*4,652.996 487 
18,452,313 
13,167,707 
40,581,561 


7,486 | $1,579,082,706 | $1,! 


Silver dollars..... 
Subsidiary silve 
United States no 
National bank note 


nn ddestatdtmadeendseemianacetecnne - 
Certificates and ‘Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 


Net cash in Treasury. 


eeeeeeeee 


.| $1,569,6 
“1,251,747,790 | 
$317,939,696 


May 1. 1, 1908. July. 1,1908, 


June 1, 1908. | 





$1, o11,0 098,496 
499,588 
20, 267,842 
10,449.437 
49,767, 


$997,393, 172 
490, 146, 651 
22,155,411 
11,488,742 
6u, .997, 318 


582,181, 294 


$1,001,666 ,550 


65,902.387 

$1,589, 682,472 

1,259,014,370 
~ $330,668,102 


1,268,723, 725 
$310,358,981 


1,245, 480,872 
$336,750,422 


SuPpPLY OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mar. 1, 1908. 


$1,635,818,474 





Gold coin and bullion 
Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 143,464,623 
i 316,681,016 


National bank notes.......... 695,674,519 
.| $3,389,918,614 


April 1, 1908. | 


$1,642,565,614 
568,249,982 568,249 
144,486,463 
346,681,016 
696,407,355 


$3,398,390,420 | $3,396,653,062 


May 1, 1908, June 1, 1908, | July 1, 1908. 


$) 639,267,384 
982 568,249,982 
144,809,002 
346,681,016 
697,645,698 


$1, 616,220,178 
568,249.982 
148,640,298 
346,681,016 
698,323,917 


$1,616,013.933 

| 568,249.982 
143,538,263 
346,681,016 
698,449,517 


$3,372.932.711 


$3,376, 125,391 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are assured of a bona fide cir- 


culation among Banks, Bankers, 


Capitalists and others in this and foreign 


countries, at least double that of any other monthly banking publication. 





[| BANKING AND FINANCIAL I 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


—When the W illiamsburg Trust Company 
of Brooklyn, closed since last October, 
opened on June 8, Gen. Brayton Ives, the 
new president, said: 

We are open to do business on a business 
basis. There is not a trust company in the 
city to-day that has as much money behind 
it as the Williamsburg. 

There was a big rush of depositors at 
the Bridge Plaza branch when the doors 
were opened, but there was no excitement 
and business was conducted as if the bank- 
ing institution had never been closed. 

At the other branches, there were long 
lines of depositors and the banking rooms 
were decorated with floral offerings sent 
by friends of the company. 

Gen. Brayton Ives is the new president 
of the company; the first vice-president is 
Jacob C. Klinck and the secretary is S. 
H. Hurdman. 


—Another Brooklyn bank, the Home Bank 
at Fifth avenue and Forty-eighth street, 
was re-opened June 11, having been closed 
since February 1. 

William E. Kay, 
the other officers declared the 
business was highly gratifying 
ture success of the institution 
assured. 

New deposits came in_ steadily while 
only a few depositors availed themselves 
of the ten per cent. agreement. 


the new president and 
first day’s 
and the fu- 
seemed 


—Lieut. J. Paul Caswell of Brooklyn, who 
figured several years ago in a_ romantic 
marriage with Miss Helen Chalkiadi of 
White "Plains, is on his way from Manila 
to become assistant manager of the United 
States and Mexico Trust Company in Mexico 
in Mexico City. He has resigned as a mem- 
ber of the Philippine constabulary. 
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ginizs and Carolinas 


—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, held June 8, J. P. 
Dunning, manager of the Fifth avenue 
branch of the bank, was appointed vice- 
president. 


—The Commercial Trust Company has 
moved into its new offices, which occupy the 
whole of the ground floor of the new build- 
ing on Forty-first street, from Broadway 
to Seventh avenue. The rooms are light and 
airy, and are finished in white marble. A 
handsome bronze railing incloses the cages 
of the tellers and other officers. A room 
is provided for women clients. 

In the gallery on the Seventh avenue side 
are situated the private offices of the presi- 
dent and the board room. The latter is 
a large, handsome room, paneled in ma- 
hogany, with a fine carved marble fireplace. 
The desks of the officers are arranged be- 
hind a marble barrier at the Broadway end 
of the building. Close by is the entrance 


‘to the safety deposit vaults, which will be 


ready for business in a fortnight. 

The trust company was organized in No- 
vember, 1906, and had its first office at 
Broadway and Thirty-seventh street. Its 
officers are: R. R. Moore, president; G. J. 
Baumann, vice-president, and Ames Hig- 
gins, secretary. 


—A quarterly dividend of two and one- 
half per cent., which was payable July 1. 
has been declared by directors of the Coal 
and Tron National Bank. This is an in- 
crease of one per cent. on the quarterly rate 
and puts this stock on a ten per cent. 
basis. The Coal and Iron National Bank, 
organized a little over four years ago, has 
met with success from the start and earned 
last year in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
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per cent. on its capital shares. It has 
$500,000 capital, $500,000 surplus (of which 
$80,000 is earned) and about $200,000 un- 
divided profits. 


Since last October this bank has opened 
over seven hundred new mercantile accounts. 


—The National City Bank will this year 
pay taxes on the old custom house property 
on a valuation of $4,000,000. The property 
was assessed at $5,500,000, but the bank 
had this amount reduced by $1,500,000. The 
bank has never taken title to the property 
nor paid taxes thereon since it purchased 
it from the Government nine years ago. 


—Louis H. Halloway, formerly cashier of 
the Nineteenth Ward Bank and more re- 
cently the vice-president and manager of 
the Madison avenue branch of the Mechan- 
ics and Traders’ Bank, has been elected a 
vice-president and director of the Hudson 
Trust Co. 


—Stockholders of the Mechanics and 
Traders Bank, who are working on a de- 
ferred payment plan with the intention of 
re-opening the bank, have selected Edward 
M. Grout, formerly controller of the city, 
to be president. 

The receivers now have in hand nearly 
$2,500,000 and have arranged to secure ad- 
ditional cash to insure its successful opera- 
tion. 

Eighty-two per cent. of the depositors 
have signed the agreement and an effort 
will be made to increase this number to 
ninety per cent. as required by the Super- 
intendent of Banks. 


—Heretofore the expeises involved in 
bank receiverships have been scandalously 
great, but the recent legislation has worked 
wonders. Under the new system the cost 
of the receivership of the Home Bank of 
Brooklyn, covering a period of forty-two 
days, was only $666. 


—A particularly good feature of the June 
17 statement of the Home Trust Company 
of New York is the item of surplus and 
undivided profits, which amounts to $285,- 
172.10—practically equal to one-third of the 
company’s capital stock of $750,000. 

The entire statement is a very satisfac- 
tory one, showing the total resources of the 
company to be $2,576,332.42. 


CHAS. W. RIECKS. 


—Chas. W. Riecks, who is vice-president 
of the Liberty National Bank, is now filling 
the office of both vice-president and cashier. 


—George N. Hartmann has been elected 
secretary of the Metropolitan Trust Co. to 
succeed Jacob C. Klinck, who was made 
first vice-president of the Williafisburgh 
Trust Co. 

The Metropolitan Trust Co. has assets 
of $25,536,253; cash on hand and in banks, 
$4,434,103. Its capital is $2,000,000 and 
surplus, $7,000,000. 
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—At the George Washington University 
commencement held at Washington June 3, 
the degree of doctor of law was conferred 
on Willis S. Paine, president of the Con- 
solidated National Bank of New York, in 
recognition of bis several works on bank- 


ing. 


—William A. Law, vice-president of the 
Merchants’ National Bank, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association committtee to devise reg- 
ulation looking to more strict supervision 
of commercial paper offered for discount. 


—It is reported that the new Peoples’ 
National Bank of Brooklyn will be estab- 
lished in the near future on Broadway be- 
tween Gates avenue and Quincy street. The 
present tenants occupying two adjoining 
storerooms will vacate and the quarters will 
be remodeled into one large banking room 
suited to the bank’s needs. 

The organizers of the Peoples’ National 
have received the hearty co-operation of 
Brooklyn business men in the Bushwick sec- 
tion, and as their’s will be the only national 
bank within a radius of two miles, its 
future success seems assured. 


—On June 15, the Lafayette Trust Co., 
formerly the Jenkins Trust Co. of Brook- 
lyn, anticipated the payment of the third 
instalment of ten per cent. due depositors 
July 15. 


—Charles A. Hana, receiver of the Na- 
tional Bank of North America, under a 
judgment given recently in the United 
States Circuit Court, recovers possession of 
1000 shares of Chase National Bank stock 
which had been pledged by Charles W. 
Morse with the Metropolitan Trust Co. for 
a loan of $150,000. Mr. Hana contends that 
the loan was made originally in the interest 
of the bank, but Mr. Morse maintained on 
the stand that the stock belonged to him. 
The bank will now receive the stock upon 
the payment of face of the loan and interest 
and it will make about $80,000 thereby. 


—In order to comply with the new law 
compelling them to hold ten per cent. cash 
reserve by July 1, the local trust com- 
panies have withdrawn fully $20,000,000 
from the banks. 

As the clearing-house banks last month 
held a cash reserve of $375,705,400, the high 
record, they were able to supply the trust 
companies with cash without disturbing the 
money market. 

The terms of the new law call for fifteen 
per cent. cash reserve on all deposits held by 
a trust company, “exclusive of moneys held 
by it in trust, which are not made payable 
under the conditions of the trust within 
thirty days, and also exclusive of time de- 
posits not payable within thirty days, rep- 
resented by certificates showing the amount 
of the deposit, the date of issue, and the 
date when due, and also exclusive of de- 
posits which are secured by outstanding un- 
matured bonds issued by the State of New 
York.” 


—At a meeting at the clearing-house 
June 12, the National Copper Bank, of 
which Charles H. Sabin is president and 
whose directorate includes a number of 
the prominent men connected with the 
Standard Oil Company and the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, was admitted to 
membership in the clearing-house associa- 
tion. The bank was organized a little over 
a year ago, and in that time has built up its 
business to the point where it has deposits 
amounting to more than $17,000,000. 

The admission of the bank to the clear- 
ing-house brings the membership up to 
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forty-nine. Before the October panic last 
year, there were fifty-two members of the 
association. 

A number of changes were made in the 
constitution of the clearing-house at the 
meeting, but as was explained by president 
Gilbert, they were without significance, be- 
ing merely in effect a codification of the 
numerous amendments which have been made 
from time to time in the past. 


—A new Stock Exchange firm which began 
business June 15, under the title of Jerome 
J. Danzig & Co., consists of Jerome J. 
Danzig and J. Ainslie Bear. The firm will 
occupy the fourth floor of 1 Nassau street, 
and will have a branch office at 529 Broad- 
way under the management of Frank G. 
Smith. Mr. Danzig has been an active 
member of the Stock Exchange for nearly 
ten years. 


—Depositors of the New Amsterdam 
Bank, one of the so-called Morse banks 
which went into the hands of a receiver, 
have received their first dividend of twenty- 
five per cent. Eventually the depositors will 
receive all their money. 


—Rare United States pattern coins 
brought high prices at the second day’s 
sale of the Gschwend coin collection, held 
by Thomas L. Elder at the Collectors’ Club 
recently. Although struck in copper, in- 
stead of in the gold or silver of the regular 
coins made for circulation, these pieces 
brought sums far above their weight in gold. 

A dollar in copper, dated 1836, showing 
a flying eagle on the reverse, engraved by 
Mint Engraver Gobrecht, but never issued 
for general use, was bid in for $37. Another 
of 1838, also.in copper, with the engraver’s 
name under the figure of Liberty, brought 
$40. Still another, dated 1839, showing 
twenty-six stars surrounding the flying 
eagle, brought $49. A set of six pattern 
trade dollars, dated 1873, sold for $20. 


—The Chatham National Bank has pur- 
chased the building which it now occupies 
at Broadway and John street. This will 
give the bank a permanent location on the 
site which it has occupied since 1860. 

The first site of the Chatham Bank, as 
it was then called, was in Chatham street, 
from which it derived its name. It was 
organized in 1851 as a state institution, and 
became nationalized in 1565. The bank has 
remained continuously in the hands of the 
same interests since George M. Hard became 
its president, forty-three years ago. Its 
present capital of $450,000 is the same as 
when the bank was started 

On July 1 the directors paid the regular 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent., which 
is the 150th dividend paid since 1852. 
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—The loans of some of the great banks of 
the world at recent dates as compared with 
a year ago are as follows: 
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—Vice-President James G. Cannon, of the 
Fourth National Bank, kas been elected 
president of Group 8 of the New York State 
Banking Associstion; B. H. Fancher, of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank, was elected secre- 
tary, and the fojlowing executive commit- 
tee was elected: President, W. H. Porter, of 
the Chemical National Bank; vice-presidents, 
Horace M. Kilborn, of the National City 
Bank; H. P. Davison, of the First National; 
EK. H. Ferry, of the Hanover National; 
Gates McGarrah, of the Mechanics’ Nation- 
al; Albert H. Wiggin, of the Chase National, 
and Z. S. Freeman, of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional. 


—The Brooklyn Bank, after having been 
closed since the panic last fall, opened the 
doors of its two offices in Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, at noon, June 23. It re-opened 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
having been thoroughly reorganized in the 
meantime and put on a most substantial 
basis. The bank has $400,000 in cash over 
and above its deposits in its vaults sufficient 
to pay 95 per cent. of all its obligations, 
and has a capital and surplus of $715,000, 
instead of $300,000, as under the old re- 
gime. Daniel O. Underhill, formerly of 
the Fourth National Bank, is the new 
president, and the other officers and di- 
rectors are: Nelson G. Ayres, vice-president 
and cashier; Wiliett G. Rendell, assistant 
cashier. 

All of the old officers and directors sent 
in their resignations and these were ac- 
cepted with the exception of that of Lud- 
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wig Nissen, who is retained in the new 
voard. As far as possible the old clerical 
force has been retained. In the near fu- 
ture the bank will occupy the new triangu- 
lar building at the corner of Fulton street 
ind Flatbush avenue, which will become 
he main office. 

Under the reorganization plan the bank 
will pay its depositors dollar for dollar and 
js prepared to pay off immediately any or 
all on demand. There are no deferred pay- 
ments. Furthermore, it proposes to pay in- 
terest on all deposits, where an agreement 
existed, the same to cover the period of 
suspension. The officers of the bank are 
particularly proud of the fact that it is the 
only institution of those which closed their 
doors in the panic last fall that re-opened 
with an increased capital. In fact, it re- 
opened with cavital and surplus double the 
amount with which it closed. It has $1,800,- 
000 eash on hand and in bank and $250,000 
in gilt edged securities... The bank owes its 
depositors $1,500,000. 

When the doors were thrown open there 
was no rush of depositors to withdraw their 
deposits; in fact, less thie a score of per- 
sons were on hartd, and in the first half 
hour the deposits were larger than the 
withdrawals. 

There was great jubilation attending the 
re-opening. The main office, corner of Ful- 
ton and Clinton streets, was gorgeously 
decorated, the entire front of the building 
having been draped with American flags 
and emblems. Within there was a superb 
display of flowers which friends had sent 
with their best wishes, ana scores of tele- 
grams of congratulation poured in from all 
sides. 

The Brooklyr. Bank, which is the oldest 
bank in Brooklyn, was one of the institu- 
tions which William Gow proposed _ to 
merge, along with the. Borough Bank, into 
the International Trust Company. It was 
considered one of the soundest and most 
conservative of the banking institutions 
in the borough. The bank has been closed 
since October 24. 


—All the savings banks of New York 
city, with but one exception, allowed inter- 
est at the rate of four per cent. per annum 
on all amounts for this half-year which 
ended June 30. Six of them are banks 
which allowed three and one-half and four 
per cent. the previous half-year, one allowed 
three, three and one-half, and four per cent. 
and one three and one-haif per cent. on all 
amounts. One bank will pay three and one- 
half per cent., as against four per cent. the 
previous half-year. 

The savings banks of this city have grad- 
ually been working towards a general four 
per cent. interest allowance on deposits. 
The fact that this result has now been prac- 
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tically obtained speaks well for their busi- 
ness during the past six months, notwith- 
standing that during a part of that time 
savings banks were, to a certain extent, 
under the same ban of suspicion and dis- 
trust from which the general banking com- 
munity suffered. 

The advance in mortgage rates has con- 
tributed to their earnings this year and 
made possible the general four per cent. in- 
terest rate. 


—Charles E. Dickinson. president of the 
Carnegie Trust Company, was entertained 
at dinner June 10 in the new Railroad 
Club, 30 Church street, by about one hun- 
dred of the employes and officers of the 
company and the Carnegie Safe Deposit 
Company. 

The dinner was informal and largely in 
the nature of a celebration of the opening 
of the safe deposit company’s new vaults 
in the Trinity building, 115 Broadway. But 
the employees also wanted to show their 
good feeling for their president. 

Brief speeches were made by president 
Dickinson, Francis H. Kimball, the archi- 
tect; toastmaster Robert L. Smith, Rob- 
ert B. Moorehead, an officer of the trust 
company; vice-president Frederick H. Par- 
ker, and Robert L. Anderson of the trust 
company. 


—Among the new directors chosen for 
the Carnegie Trust Co., are many prom- 
inent men from the interior, including Fred- 
erick Weyerhauser of St. Paul, the richest 
man in the Northwest; Solomon Wexler, 
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vice-president of the Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans; George C. 
Smith of Pittsburg, John Sherwin, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Cleve- 
land; Alexander McDonald, the Standard 
Oil man of Cincinnati; James W. Lusk, 
president of the National German-American 
Bank of St. Paul; David R. Francis of St. 
Louis, formerly Governor of Missouri, and 
Adolphus Busch of St. Louis. 

Other new directors are Alden Anderson, 
Sacramento, Cal.; William J. Cummings, 
Nashville; Newman Erie, the well known 
railroad man; David Homer Bates of this 
city and Liston L. Lewis, J. J. Spaulding 
and John B. Stanchfield, lawyers, of this 
city. These retiring directors were re- 
elected: Anson W. Burchard, A. B. Chand- 
ler, James Ross Curran, Frank L. Grant, 
William P. Harding, William A. Keever, 
Frederick Lewisohn, Alton B. Parker, 
George E. Roberts, J. G. Robin, Jacob 
Ruppert, Jr., Charles M. Schwab, James 
Talcott and Edgar Van Etten. 


—Arthur King Wood, who was formerly 
vice-president of the Van Norden Trust 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Franklin Trust Company of Brooklyn. 
He succeeds George H. Southard, who re- 
signed recently on account of ill health. 


—Since March 25, when fifty-eight state 
banks reported their condition in response 
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to the State Superintendent’s call, there 
has been an increase of $24,000,000 in de- 
posits, while loans and discounts have in- 
creased $11,000,000. This interesting in- 
formation appeared in the compilation made 
by the New York Clearing-House for the 
use of its members. 


—The banking group, censisting of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co. and Hallgarten & Co., in 
charge of the Mexican Railroad merger, 
has definitely closed a negotiation covering 
about $30,000,000 National Railways of Mex- 
ico four per cent. general mortgage bonds, 
guaranteed by the Mexican Government, 
with a group of leading French bankers. 

Proceeds of the sale of the bonds are to 
be devoted to improvements and extension 
work on the two railroads which were con- 
solidated under the control of the Mexican 
Government, the Mexican Central and the 
National Railroad of Mexico. 

The readjustment managers of the great 
Mexican Railroad merger have received sev- 
eral assignments of the securities of the 
big railroads held by foreign investors wha 
sent the bonds and stock on to New York, 
where the exchange of securities is now 
taking place. 


—An excellent report was submitted by 
the Columbia Trust Company on June 17, 
the date of the last official call. 
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With a capital of $1,000,000, and resources 
of $9,378,052 behind it, this company by 
reason of the very excellent way in which 
it has been managed, now ranks among the 
foremost of the metropolis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


—Boston banks were closed on June 17 
to commemorate “Bunker Hill Day.” There 
was also no session of the stock exchange on 
that date. 


—William S. B. Stevens has been chosen 
to succeed George H. Perkins, resigned, as 
cashier of the National Union Bank of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Stevens had held the post of 
assistant cashier. 


—As a result of the recent purchase of 
600 shares, the control of the Medford Na- 
tional Bank of Boston has passed from 
president Charles H. Sawyer to new in- 
terests, who are represented by the law firm 
of Eaton & McKnight. A successor to Mr. 
Sawyer as president has not yet been se- 
lected. 

Application for a charter to change the 
bank into a trust company will shortly be 
made to the secretary of state. Members 
of the Lawrence family of Medford are the 
largest stockholders. The bank was organ- 
ized in 1900. The listed directors are: 
Charles H. Sawyer, William T. Martin, 
Louis H. Lovering, Austin L. Baker, John 
Coulson, Walter F. Cushing, Edwin L. Mc- 
Knight. 


—Earnings of the twerty-four Boston 
banks for the twelve months ended May 14 
are estimated at $3,885,135, or 15.60 per 
cent. on the $24,900,000 combined capital 
stock. This compares with earnings of 17.9 
per cent. for the twelve months ended Aug. 
22, 1907. 


—Charles P. Blinn, Jr., the assistant treas- 
urer of the City Trust Cc. of Boston, has 
been elected vice-president of the National 
Union Bank. He entered upon his active 
duties in his new position on July 1. 


—W. F. Burdett has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the State National Bank 
of Boston. 


—Governor Higgins of Rhode Island has 
appointed William P. Goodwin of Prov- 
idence State Bank Commissioner, under the 
new banking act passed by the legislature 
creating the office and providing for such 
appointment. The act, in addition to pro- 
viding for the general regulation of banks, 
also materially changes the law governing 
the investments of savings banks. 


~-The annual meeting of the Holyoke 
Mass.) Co-operative Bank on June 11, re- 
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sulted in the re-election of the old board of 
officers. The report of the financial officers 
showed gratifying progress for the last 
fiscal year. 


—Salem, Mass., can lay claim to the honor 
of having probably the youngest bank presi- 
dent in New England, and perhaps in the 
country. He is Eugene J. Fabens, presi- 
dent of the Naumkeag National Bank, and 
is only 23. 

He was recently chosen to succeed Ar- 
thur W. West. President Fabens comes of 
a well known and prominent family of 
Salem. A representative of the family has 
been associated with the Naumkeag bank- 
ing affairs since its organization. 

Mr. Fabens, after leaving Stone’s school in 
Boston, became a salesman on the road for 
a food company. He was associated with 
Lee, Higginson & Co. of Boston for some 
time. Although young in years Mr. Fabens 
has the confidence of the business men of 
Salem. 


—On the evening of June 10, the first 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Bank- 
ers Association ever held outside of Bos- 
ton, opened at North Adams with a ban- 
quet at which 200 members with their wives 
were seated. 

The entertainment provided for the early 
part of the evening was distributed between 
the. courses. Dea Valmcre A. Whitaker, 
treasurer of the North Adams Savings Bank, 
former president of the city council, and 
probably the oldest bank official present at 
the meeting, the dean of Berkshire bank 
officials, welcomed the visiting bankers and 
their families to the city. 

Following the banquet the entire com- 
pany enjoyed a grand ball for which the 
Philharmonic orchestra furnished excellent 
music. 

The next morning, June 11, at 8.30 o’clock, 
the bankers witnessed a successful balloon 
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flight by A. Holland Forbes of New York 
in the North Adams No. 1. 

Business sessions followed, including the 
election of officers and the convention closed 
with a trolley ride to Bennington, Vermont, 
and return. 


—Arthur D. Call, principal of the North 
School district in Hartford, Conn., has 
made a report covering a period of sev- 
eral years showing the growing interest 
taken in school savings banks. 

He states that the total average number 
of weekly depositors was twenty-three the 
first year and thirty-three last year. There 
were 114 depositors in the kindergarten, 
this number being fifty-four per cent. of the 
enrollment. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
children of the school have deposited some- 
thing. The average weekly deposits for the 
two years was $121.23, the largest weekly 
deposit being $267.43 and the smallest 
$56.89. The largest amount deposited by 
one pupil in two years was $83, and the total 
deposits for the two years were $6,718.78, 
and 692 bank books have been issued “by 
the Society for Savings to the children. 

The system seems to ke working well in 
Hartford. The theory of it seems to be 
all right, and the notion that teachers have 
not the time to attend to it is also knocked 
out. At any rate, they have found the 
time and managed in one way or another to 
make the working of the plan a_ notable 
success. 


—The annual meeting of the Willimantic 
(Conn.) Savings Institute was held June 
15, and the report of the treasurer shows 
that the bank has made a gratifying gain 
during the past year. The officers of the in- 
stitution feel extremely pleased over the 
showing made, the gain being $35,209.68, 
wholly in deposits. The total deposits are 
now $431,180.28. The old officers were re- 
elected, as follows: President, Hugh C. 
Murray; vice-president, Frank P. Webb; 
secretary and treasurer, Noah D. Webster; 
directors, Samuel L. Burlingham, Frank 
Larrabee, Charles A. Capen, Jeremiah O’Sul- 
livan and Hormisdas Dion. 


—The doors of the Windsor Locks Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company were thrown 
open for business June 3 at the newly fitted 
quarters, corner of Main and Spring streets, 
in Windsor Locks, Conn. The corporation 
was organized in June of last year under a 
charter granted by the state legislature of 
1903. The officers are: President, William 
Mather; vice-president, John R. Montgom- 
ery; secretary and treasurer, Verdine L. 
Mather. 


WANTED — 33 Gold Pieces, Confederate cur- 
rency. NELSON T. THORSON, Omaha, Neb. 
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—Taking advantage of the holiday, the 
Connecticut Savings Bank of New Haven, 
on May 30, moved into its new quarters at 
the corner of Church and Crown streets, 

The new. edifice is a handsome addition to 
the business buildings of the city and also 
affords the Connecticut Savings Bank much 
better quarters and greater facilities for the 
operation of its large and increasing busi- 
ness. Its exterior is of pure white marble 
and the whole structure bears a resemblance 
to the famous Greek Parthenon. 


—Costello Lippitt, president of the Nor- 
wich Savings Society has been elected may or 
of the city of Norwich, Conn. 


—A dividend of twenty-five per cent. was 
paid on July 3 to the depositors of the le- 
funct Jewellers’ Nationx] Bank of North 
Attleboro, Mass. 


—About the middle of February, 1907, 
it was discovered that a very large amount 
of railroad bonds had been stolen from the 
Savings Bank of New Britain, Conn., by 
William F. Walker, its former treasurer. 
The following is a list of the securities 
stolen: 

St. Louis & Merchants Bridge Co., Ist 
mortgage bonds, guaranteed by Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis. Pay- 
able at Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., New 
York. Optional 1909. Definite 1929. Six 
per cent. One bond, $1,009, No. 43. 

Philadelphia, Harrisburg & Pittsburg R. 
R. Co., gold bonds, Ist mortgage, five per 
cent. coupon; due Oct. 15, 1925. Interest 
April and October 15. Nos. 309, 311, 312, 
313, 314, 315, 316, 317, 330, 331, 332, 333, 
334, 357, 358, 359, 360, 361, 409, 410. 

Harlem River and Portckester bonds, $10,- 
000. N. Y.. N. H. & H. R. R., Ist mortgage, 
four per cent. gold bonds, due May 1, 1954. 
Interest payable May and November |, at 
Lincoln National Bank, New York. Ten 
bonds, $10,000. No. 4923, 4924, 4925, 4926, 
4927, 4928, 4929, 4930, 4931, 4932. 

Rochester & Pittsburg (B. R. & P.) 
Cons. Mortgage 6’s. Interest June and De- 
cember, principal due 1922, payable at 
Union Trust Co., New York. Nos. 
1754, 2765, 2766, 2919, 2920, 3082, 
3730, 3941, 4893, 4894, 4895, 4896, 4897. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicago 
& Pacific Western Div., $1,000 each, ist 
mortgage, five per cent. bonds, gold, due 
Jan. 1, 1921. Interest January and July. 
Office in New York. No. 266, 2782, 2783, 
2809, 3302, 4155, 4321, 5292, 5397, 5752, 6329, 
6467, 6470, 6778, 6996, 7053. 7237, 7493, 12789. 
14670, 15878, 16041, 16042, 17530, 17604, 
17857, 19226, 20683, 20754, 21762, 21871, 
23009, 23027, 23272, 24083. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois. General Con- 
solidated coupon, five per cent., due 1937, 
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Nov. 1. Interest due May 1 and November 
i, at Central Trust Co., New York city, 
$19,000. Nos. 6312, 6912, 6936, 7079, 7726, 
9101, 9893, 11887, 12201, 12202, 15218, 15219, 
15220, 15221, 15222, 15223, 15224, 15225, 
19226, 15227, 15228, 15229, 15230, 15231, 
15232, 15233, 15234, 15235, 15236, 15237, 
15694, 18318, 18324, 20323, 20324, 20325, 
20326, 20327, 20329, 20330, 20331, 


20328, 
20332, 20333, 20334, 20335, 20336, 20337, 
20338. 


a 


EASTERN STATES. 


—The finance committee of the Pitts- 
hurg city council has selected the following 
six banks of that city as depositories of the 
city’s funds for a term cf four years be- 
ginning next January: The Columbia Na- 
tional, the Farmers Deposit National, the 
Second National, the German National of 
the old city, the German National of the 
North Side and the Workingmen’s Savings 
and Trust Co. The first three are deposi- 
tories at present. The German National of 
the old city takes the place of the Allegheny 
National. It was also elected to take the 
place of that bank for the remainder of the 
year. 


—It is understood that directors of the 
International Savings and Trust Company 
of Pittsburg has considered an offer made 
for the purchase of the business of the 
concern. The company, which was organ- 
ized in 1903 and has $255,025 capital stock 
paid in, is located at Seventh and Liberty 
avenues. W. M. Laird is president. There is 
talk of: an effort being made to merge this 
company with another. 


—Bank Examiner William L. Folds has 
declined to accept the presidency of the 
Fort Pitt National Bank of Pittsburg, for 
which efforts are now being made to effect 
a reorganization, the institution having been 
closed for some time. 

Some of those interested thought it would 
be a good thing to have at the head of 
the bank a man of the reputation of Folds, 
who discovered the $1,105,000 defalcation of 
John Young and Henry Reiber in the 
Farmers Deposit National and the embezzle- 
ment of about $2,000,000 by Cashier Wil- 
liam Montgomery in the Allegheny National. 

Beyond stating that he could not accept 
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the position, Mr. Folds declined to discuss 
the subject. 

The receiver of the Fert Pitt National 
Bank has announced a dividend of fifty per 
cent. to depositors. 


—A very sad accident cccurred on June 
22, at a base-ball game between teams rep- 
resenting the Freehold and Pittsburg (Pa.) 
Trust Companies, when they crosséd bats in 
Baldwin township just outside Brookline. 

In a spirit of fun and at an exciting 
moment during the game, William F. Mason, 
resident agent in Brookline of the Freehold 
‘Trust Co., shot and killed his best friend, 
Edward T. J. Haas of the same company, 
and wounded J. H. McGinity, savings teller 
of the Pittsburg Trust Co. The gun was 
supposed to contain a blank shell, but in- 
stead carried a charge of buckshot. 


—The Bankers Ad. Association of Pitts- 
burg with representatives from all the prin- 
cipal banking institutions of the city pres- 
ent, held a meeting and dinner June 10 at 
the Seventh Avenue Hoiel. <A. D. Sallee, 
president of the association presided. <A 
general discussion of “Mountebank Bank 
Advertising” was held. Those present in- 
cluded J. E. Haines, H. E. Leety, W. G. 
Gundelfinger, E. R. Baldinger, B. H. Smy- 
ers, W. C. Zeigler, D. C. Wills, H. F. Wig- 
man, C. E. Schuetz, A. D. Sailee, G. K. 
Reed, W. L. McCullagh, H. S. Hershberger, 
P. C. Dunlevy, Alexander Dunbar and E. 
R. Wilson. 


—Creditors of the Iron City Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburg, which went into the 
hands of receivers several months ago, not 
only will be paid 100 cents on the dollar, but 
will receive interest on their claims. There 
also will be a nice little balance after 
the settlement of all claims. Eighty-five 
per cent. of the claims were paid some 
time ago and the rest, on recommenda- 
tion of Special Master Edwin L. Mattern, 
will be paid now. The receivers, H. S. A. 
Stewart and William L. Abbott, have on 
hand $272,799.69 for distribution. The 
amount due all creditors is $236,060.68. 


—The American Bank of Philadelphia 
opened June 1 at Broad street and Passyunk 
avenue that city, with these officers: 
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President, George W. Shisler; first vice- 
president, John Burt; second vice-president, 
John H. Baisley; cashier, Frank H. Tuft. 

The bank has a capital stock of $50,000 
and a surplus of $10,000 and is controlled 
by prominent capitalists of the Quaker City. 


—The Union National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, William H. Carpenter, president, 
issued on June 8 its initia! statement show- 
ing the position of the bank since the pur- 
chase of the assets of the . Consolidation 
National on June 6. The report shows re- 
sources of $7,585,847 for the Union National. 
Deposits aggregate $5,669,514 and surplus 
and net profits $711,332. 


—At the annual election of the Mer- 
chants’ Trust Company of Philadelphia, the 
following five directors were elected to serve 
for three years: S. Davis Page, Joseph R. 
Rhoads, John H. Craven, John S. Bioren 
and William Lucas. The company’s an- 
nual report showed resources of $1,700,936, 
and gross earnings amounted to $110,682. 


—Messrs. Shoemaker, Bates & Co., bank- 
ers, members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have opened a Philadelphia branch 
office at No. 217 Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing, in charge of S. G. Williamson, form- 
erly with E. Gay & Co. 


—Two of the rarest specimens of the 
American private gold coinage were sold 
at the auction of old coins held by Henry 
Chapman at Philadelphia June 17 and 18. 
The first of these was a five-dollar gold- 
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piece struck in Colorado during the “Pike's 
Peak or Bust” days by a firm of jewelers 
and bankers, J. J. Conway & Co., at a 
small mining camp in the famous Georgia 
Gulch district and was sold to Thomas [,, 
Elder of 32 E. 23d street, New York. 

This coin is of original design, and in- 
trinsically worth over five dollars, having 
been struck from the unrefined native gold, 
and it is the scarcest of the various issues 
of private gold coinage which took place 
m the Centennial State during the gold ex- 
citement days. So far as known, the only 
other piece in existence is that in the coin 
collection of the Philadelphia mint. ‘he 
second coin is a ten-dollar goldpiece issued 
by the Cincinnati Mining and Trading Com- 
pany in California in the days of °49, and 
bears an Indian’s head, surmounted by a 
chaplet of feathers. On the reverse is a 
somewhat attenuated eagle. Crude as the 
design may be, this ten-dollar piece enjoys 
the distinction of having brought the high- 
est premium ever given for a specimen of 
private gold coinage, $2,109 being paid the 
other day for a similar specimen at the 
Sotheby sale in London. 


—At the recent annual meeting of the 
Tradesmen’s Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, all the directors were re-elected with 
the exception of Edward G. Davis, who was 
succeeded by Henry C. Trumbower. 


—O. P. Bechtel, who retired last Jan- 
uary after serving thirty years as a judge 
of Schuylkill County, Pa., was on June 19 
elected president of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Pottsville, Pa. 


—The national bank members of _ the 
Buffalo Clearing-House have formed the 
nucleus of one section of the National Cur- 
rency Association, now in progress of or- 
ganization. This association is called for 
under the terms of the recent Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill, and when in operation will 
be the medium for the issuing of Govern- 
ment currency to individua! banks. 

At a meeting held recently it was de- 
cided to do nothing definite until action 
shall have been taken by the larger cities. 
As organization blanks have been sent to 
all the great centers by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it is expected that the permanent 
organization will be formed within a short 
time. 

When the plans for the association are 
complete the national banks in the eight 
counties of Western New York will be re- 
quested to join with the Buffalo banks, 
with this city as the center of a section. 
Other sections will be established with large 
cities as centers, and all will be linked to- 
gether as the National Currency Associa- 
tion. 
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—The First National Bank of Washing- 
ton, Pa. has reorganized its governing 
board, electing an entire new set of officers 
and directors. 

W. C. McBride was made president in 
place of S. M. Templeton. Robert L. Mc- 
Carrell, former assistant cashier, was elect- 
ed vice-president, succeeding D. M. Dona- 
hoo and John W. Seaman. Joseph C. 
Baird was named cashier in place of Charles 
S. Ritchie. Joseph Zelt was retained as 
assistant cashier. 


—Daniel S. Tobin, for a number of years 
secretary of the McKeesport, Pa., Water 
Works, has been elected cashier of the 
Merchant’? Bank of that city, succeeding H. 
H. W. Schuchmann, resigned. 


—H. W. Rhodes, who has been secretary 
and treasurer of the Media Title and Trust 
Co. of Chester, Pa., for a number of years, 
has been elected president to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of George 
Drayton. 


—For the first week of business of the 
Emerson National Bank of Warrensburgh, 
N. Y., which ended with the close of busi- 
ness June 1, $100,000 in new deposits were 
received. . 


—A very excellent report comes from 
the Peoples Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., dated 
June 17, showing their financial condition 
and standing. 

This institution with the small capital 
stock of $300,000, has a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars credited to its surplus and un- 
divided profits account, and deposits of 
nearly five millions of dollars, a very ma- 
terial increase over its last statement. 

The People’s Bank is strongly officered 
and is gaining an enviable reputation for 
courteous treatment, prompt service and 
all the essentials required of a bank by those 
doing business with it. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Bank of Auburn, N. Y., 
held recently, George B. Longstreet was 
elected president, succeeding Edward H. 
Avery, deceased. Mr. Longstreet has been 
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connected with this bank over thirty years, 
having served eighteen years in official ca- 
pacity. Charles F. Stupp has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier. 


—A controlling interest in the National 
City Bank of Washington, D. C., has 
passed to the Union Savings Bank of that 
city. Of the 3,000 shares of the National 
City, 1,600 have been purchased by the 
new interests at $170 per $100 Share. As 
a result of the change in the control of the 
National City, that institution will take 
over the deposits of the Washington Ex- 
change Bank, an institution affiliated with 
the Union Savings Bank, and the Exchange 
Bank will be placed in liquidation. The 
last-named bank has a capital of $150,000 
and deposits of about $230,000. E. Quincy 
Smith, president of the Urion Savings Bank, 
has been elected president of the National 
City, and Edward S. Munford has become 
its vice-president. A. G. Clapham remains 
as cashier and R. E. White as assistant 
cashier of the National City. 


—As a fitting memorial to a century of 
prosperous and useful service, the Trenton 
Banking Company of Trenton, N. J., has 
published and distributed among its friends 
a handsome cloth-bound history of the 
bank, dating back to its organization in 
1805. 

The volume is artistically printed and 
illustrated with many rare old engravings, 
and contains a biographical sketch of every 
officer who has been connected with the 
bank during its existence. 

When first organized the Trenton Bank- 
ing Company had a capital stock of $59,- 
580; for the last four decades the capital 
stock has been $500,000. 

One of the interesting features of the 
volume is a table showing the decennial 
statements from 1805 to 1906 inclusive. 

Isaac Smith, a physician, judge and pa- 
triot of ’76, was the first president of the 
Trenton Banking Company, Pearson Hunt 
the first cashier. 

The present officers are: John A. Camp- 
bell, president; Elmer Ewing Green, vice- 
president; Robert W. Howell, cashier. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 


—The First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, which was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1903, has had a healthy, steady growth 
during the four and one-half years of its 
existence, and now finds it necessary to 
occuy considerably enlarged quarters, ow- 
- ing to the generous suppert given it by the 
savings and investing public. Its office 
space on the ground floor of the First Na- 
tional Bank building has been nearly 
doubled, and the enlarged room will, no 
doubt, insure a continuance of the superior 
service which has been characteristic of the 
institution. 

This bank, whose president, James B. 
Forgan, is also president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, is under the man- 
agement of the same board of directors as 
is the First National, and the stock is 
owned by the stockholders of that institu- 
tion. 

The functions include those of a savings 
bank, trust company, bond house, and 
reserve depositary—in fact, every conser- 
vative form of financial service except that 
of a commercial bank. 

Primarily established to provide savings 
and fiduciary facilities to the clients of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, the First 
Trust and Savings Bank has received such 
liberal endorsement from the general pub- 
lic that its deposits, representing the ac- 
counts of many thousands of people, now 
exceed $33,000,000, and are still growing. 


—In their comparative statement of con- 
dition made May 14, the Bankers National 
Bank of Chicago, which has a paid-in capital 
of $2,000,000, shows some large gains in 
deposits. 

In brief, the report was as follows: 
May 14, 1900, deposits were $9,466,695.70 
May 14, 1904, deposits were $13,431,017.80 
May 14, 1908, deposits were $20,248,161.43 


—There have been some important changes 
made in three of the larger Chicago banks 
which embody the election of new officers. 

L. A. Goddard has resigned as president 
of the Fort Dearborn National Bank to 
become vice-president of the State Bank of 
Chicago. He assumed his new duties on 
June 2. The directors of the Fort. Dear- 
born then met and electcd William A. Til- 
den, president of the Drovers Deposit Na- 
tional, to succeed Mr. Goddard as head of 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank. 

This change left the Drovers Deposit 
National without a president and according- 
ly R. T. Forbes, vice-president, was elected 
Mr. Tilden’s successor. 

In its last official statement the State 
Bank showed $17,638,700 deposits and $12,- 
378,800 loans and discounts. The bank’s 
capital stock is $1,000,000 and the surplus 


and undivided profits $1,194,700, giving a 
book value of $219 a share. Recently the 
directors decided to increase the dividend 
on the stock from ten per cent. to twelve 
per cent. a year, and the quarterly pay- 
ment June 30 was made at the increased 
rate. 

The Fort Dearborn National reports $1(,- 
956,000 deposits and $6,294,000 loans. ‘The 
bank has $1,000,000 capital, $411,440 surplus 
and profits and the stock a book value of 
141, 


—Stockholders of the Federal National 
Bank of Chicago, which is in the course of 
liquidation, have been paid another ten per 
cent. making sixty per cent. paid so far. 


—John A. Spoor has been elected vice- 
president of the Live Stock Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 


—The Home Savings Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., announces that for the first time in 
its history its deposits have passed the S6,- 
000,000 mark. ‘The savings deposits total 
$4,008,284.87, showing an increase of up- 
wards of $200,000 since Feb. 1 last. 


—What are supposed to be the handsom- 
est banking quarters in the state of Michi- 
gan were opened in Detroit June 1, by the 
First National Bank of that city, at which 
time an impromptu reception was held. 

The bank is one vast room—all of the 
first floor being occupied except the small 
space taken for entrance hall and elevators. 
In its sweep, decorations and furnishings 
it is one of the most elegant banking rooms 
in the country. 

It was thronged on the opening day 
with customers and visitors. There were 
floral remembrances of the day in profu- 
sion from other financial institutions in the 
city. President M. L. Williams, Vice-Presi- 
dents John T. Shaw and Emory W. Clark, 
and all the assistant cashiers, did little else 
during the day but receive visitors and reply 
to congratulations. 

The bank is entered through the Ford 
building main entrance hall, there being 
large doors opening into the bank at both 
sides of the hall. Near the entrance on the 
south side and around the Griswold and 
Congress street cerner are the private rooms 
of the president and vice-presidents. Near 
the north side doors is the ladies’ depart- 
ment, semi-private, and furnished with cost- 
ly rugs and chairs. All the furniture is of 
mahogany. 


—The Peninsula Savings Bank of De- 
troit, Mich., has increased its capital from 
$400,000 to $500,000, and brought its sur- 
plus up to $200,000. It has an aggregate 
business of $6,000,000. 
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—A handsome modern stone and brick 
building will be erected during the summer 
for the use of the White County Bank, 
Carmi, Ill. Ground has also been bought 
hy the National Bank of Carmi for a new 
building to go up soon. 


—One of the largest and most successful 
hanks in southern Illinois, the First Bank 
and Trust Company of Cairo, in a late re- 
port, gives its resources at $1,671,919 and 
its deposits at $1,324,026. 

This bank has been in business for forty- 
two years and has always been ably and 
conservatively managed, as its present state- 
ment goes to prove. 


First Bank and Trust Co., Cairo, Iil. 


The building shown is a modern one in 
every particular and contains large steel 
vaults for renting to customers with valu- 
ables to protect from fire and burglary. 

Officers of the First Bank and Trust 
Company are: President, J. S. Aisthorpe; 
vice-presidents, H. S. Candee, W. H. Wood, 
and W. P. Halliday; cashier and secretary, 
Geo. F. Ort; assistant cashier and assistant 
secretary, H. R. Aisthorpe. 


—There will be no merger of the Title 
Guaranty Trust Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
with the Lincoln Trust and Title Company 
as proposed some time ago. Directors of 
the Title and Guaranty Company have re- 
jected the plan. 


—Charles H. Moore, who has been treas- 
urer of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., has been elected second 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce. Mr. Moore was assistant cash- 
ier of the National Bank of Commerce be- 
fore it closed and has been identified with 
it for twenty-five years. 
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—Thomas Brusegaard has been elected 
president of the State Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn. He will make his permanent resi- 
dence in St. Paul, and take an active part 
in the management of the bank. He was 
for seventeen years engaged in banking at 
Brandon, Minn. 


—A_ new institution, known as: the First 
State Bank has been organized in Flood- 
wood, Minn. ‘The bank has a capital of 
$21,000 and is successor to the Bank of 
Floodwood. M. H. Schussler is president, 
A. D. Haish is vice-president, and C. D. 
Rutherford is cashier. 


—One of the most successful meetings of 
the Iowa Bankers’ Association ever held in 
that state, convened at Sioux City June 11- 
12. It was largely attended, as the asso- 
ciation now has close to 1200 members, and 
every bank chose to have one or more 
representatives present. 


—Council Bluffs, Iowa, will have another 
national bank in the near future. Just what 
its capitalization will be has not been dis- 
closed, but doubtless it will be a formidable 
institution in the local field, as preparations 
are under way to remodel the Hannan block 
for its use. 


Directors of the Merchants National Bank 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have elected Jas. 
E. Hamilton vice-president and J. S. 
Brocksmit to succeed Mr. Hamilton as 
cashier. 


—After twenty years of success as a 
State banking institution, the Citizens State 
Bank of Knightstown, Ind., is to become a 
national bank. No changes will be made in 
the official management of the bank, which 
has been an important factor in the com- 
munity it serves. L. P. Newby, for seven- 
teen years president of the bank, will con- 
tinue in that office; F. J. Vestal, who has 
been connected with the Citizens’ as assist- 
ant cashier, cashier and vice-president for 
eighteen years, will be vice-president, and 
A. L. Slage, who has served the bank for 
fifteen years as assistant cashier and cash- 
ier, will be the cashier ot the institution un- 
der its national charter. 


—About 500 persons were assembled be- 
fore the Peoples Bank of Columbus, Ohio, 
when the doors were opened on the morning 
of June 24, but after many had drawn their 
savings the incipient run was over and nor- 
mal conditions prevailed the remainder of 
the day. 

While the run was in progress, $3200 in 
cash was found at the home of Harry R. 
Huggett, the cashier, who suicided the 
night before. 
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—In response to the comptroller’s call for 
May 14, the First National Bank of Shen- 
andoah gave its resources as $963,871; capi- 
tal as $50,000; deposits as $771,394 and 
surplus fund as $92,477. The deposit item 
represents an increase of $63,577 as com- 
pared with the February 14 statement. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Members of the West Virginia Bankers 
Association met at Charleston, W. Va., June 
10, and held their fifteenth annual conven- 
tion. They were welcomed on behalf of the 
city by Mayor James A. Flolley, and on be- 
half of the bankers of Charleston by Wesley 
Mollohan, president of the Citizens’ National 
Bank, to which response was made by C. T. 
Hiteshew, cashier of the Farmers’ & Mech- 
anics’ National Bank, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

After the annual address by president W. 
G. Wilson and the report of W. B. Ivirne, 
secretary and treasurer, Hon. Charles Mc- 
Camie, of Wheeling, addressed the conven- 
tion on bank taxation. 

At the evening session Hon. Charles N. 
Fowler, chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, House of Repre- 
sentatives, discussed the currency question. 

At the session on Thursday addresses 
were made by Thos. E. Hodges, of West 
Virginia University, president of Bank of 
Morgantown, W. Va., and Samuel V. 
Matthews, Commissioner of Banking of the 
State of West Virginia. 


—At a recent election held by the Bank 
of Clinch Valley, Tazewell, Va., several new 
officers were installed. 

A. St. Clair is the new president, to suc- 
ceed the late John W. Crockett, and Henry 
S. Bowen is the new vice-president to suc- 
ceed B. W. Stras, resigned. 

The bank has a capital stock of $100,000 
and undivided profits of $40,000 and has 
been very successful. 


—Work has been started on a splen- 
did up-to-date bank building at Crozet, Va. 
It will be a concrete structure thirty-eight 
by forty-eight feet, two stories high, with 
granite front, and will be heated by steam 
and lighted by gas. 

When completed it will be owned and oc- 
cupied by the Bank of Crozet, Incorporated, 
which has outgrown its present quarters, and 
will be one of the finest equipped banking 
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buildings for a town of its size in the state, 

Russell Bargamin is president of the 
bank, and it is mainly through his untiring 
energy and business ability that the town 
will be able to boast of such a banking in- 
stitution. 


—W. F. Winecoff, one of the best known 
capitalists of Atlanta, was on June 6 elect- 
ed a director in the Atlanta (Ga.) National 
Bank. Mr. Winecoff is president of the 
General Realty Company, and is a large 
dealer in Atlanta real estate and other busi- 
ness enterprises. 

The Atlanta National, in. adding Mr, 
Winecoff to its board of directors, is mere- 
ly following out its announced intention a 
short time ago, when it increased its capi- 
tal stock and surplus, and gave notice of its 
intention to add a number of new members 
to its board. 


—The Commercial and Savings Bank of 
Macon, Ga., becomes a national bank this 
month. This move was decided upon a few 
days ago by the board of directors and 
stockholders. It will be capitalized at be- 
tween $300,000 and $400,000. The officers 
are to remain the same, E. Y. Mallory, 
president, and J. J. Cobb, cashier. 


—Walker Scott, who for several years has 
been the assistant cashier of the Planters 
Bank, of Farmville, Va., has been elected 
cashier to succeed W. P. Venable who re- 
signed to engage in other business. R. S. 
Warren, formerly cashier of the State Bank 
of Arvonia, Va., has been elected assistant 
cashier to succeed Mr. Scott. The officers 
report the Planters Bank as never being in 
a better condition. It has capital, surplus 
and profits, $120,000. 


—On May 283 the elegant new home of 
the First National Bank of Pensacola, Fla., 
was thrown open to public inspection and 
on that day many distinguished visitors 
took advantage of the opportunity offered 
them to admire its architecture and finish. 


—Robert Holmes has been elected vice- 
president of the First National, Sparta, 
Georgia. John Walker is president of the 
bank, which has a capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $62,000. 


—At a recent meeting, the directors of 
the Amite Bank & Trust Company, at Amite 
City, La., declared a dividend of five per 
cent. The bank, which is in prosperous 
condition, has just purchased an attractive 
new building on East Railroad avenue and 
will move as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. 


—Plans for the structure to be erected 
by the City National Bank of Knoxville, 
Tenn., are now under way in the office of a 
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New York firm. The plans call for a 
single story banking building, with a dome 
about seventy feet in height. The front 
will be all marble, and a handsome build- 
ing is promised. 


—The Citizens’ Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has decided to organize 
under the Federal laws. An application 
for its conversion into the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank was approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on June 10. On 
June 4 the stockholders of the institution 
took action on the question of increasing 
the capital from $250,000 to $300,000, the 
enlarged capital becoming effective on that 
date. The new stock, par $100, was sold at 
$120 per share. The bank reports a sur- 
plus of $100,000, the amount having been 
increased practically $15,000 within the 
past two months. 


—The Capital City Savings Bank, the 
only negro bank in Arkansas, went into 
the hands of a receiver June 19, on request 
of Charles B. King, the cashier. 

Because an illiterate negro had overdrawn 
his account and had his check refused, he 
started a report that the bank was insol- 
vent. Several hundred negro depositors 
appeared before the institution demanding 
their money. There was only $2,000 in cash 
on hand and the doors were not opened. 

The liabilities are about $75,000, with 
assets considerably in excess. 


—Charles H. Treat, United States Treas- 
urer, addressed the Georgia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at Brunswick June 12, on the finan- 
cial legislation that has been accomplished 
under President Roosevelt’s administration. 

He said that the interest of the general 
public had been so much absorbed by other 
legislation with which the administration 
was identified, such as railroad regulation, 
the pure food law and like reforms, that 
they had lost sight of the beneficial results 
that accrued to the business world from 
the financial legislation that was urged by 
the president. 

Mr. Treat’s address was the feature of 
the convention which all pronounced ex- 
ceptionally good and which was well at- 
tended. 


—On July 1, the American Bank and 
Trust Company of Houston, Texas, sur- 
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rendered its state charter and became the 
American National Bank, with a capital 
stock of $300,000, all subscribed. 

The American Bank and Trust Company 
was organized August 13, 1905, with a 
capital of $100,000 and started with a good 
business, which by good management has 
been steadily built up. Frank W. Vaughan 
has been cashier since the organization of 
the bank and has given every evidence of 
being conservative and at the same time 
accommodating, the two qualities which 
make for the successful banker. W. E. 
Richards has been president for only a 
few months, but has created for himself a 
place in the business life of Houston and 
has shown that in the enlarged field of the 
institution he will be at home. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Britton and Keontz Bank, Natchez, Miss., 
held June 2, the following officers were 
elected to serve during the ensuing year: 

George W. Koontz, president; A. B. 
Learned, vice-president; F. C. Martin, vice- 
president; C. B. Richardson, Jr., cashier. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Statistics show that bank deposits in 
South Dakota are approximately $100 for 
each resident of the state. While there has 
been a decided increase in population the 
past year, the deposits have been practically 
keeping pace with this increase. The banks 
at the time of the last call had individual 
deposits to the amount of $53,686,885. There 
are a far greater number of state banks 
than nationals, and while the latter carry 
greater deposits for each bank than the 
average state bank, the states hold by far 
the largest amounts of deposits. That 
class of banks had $34,125,956 at the time 
of the March call, an increase of nearly 
$3,000,000 from the date of the December 
call. The nationals with $19,560.929 showed 
a decrease of a million and a third dollars 
for the same time, leaving a net gain for 
the state of about $1,500,000. 

While the state has for years held the 
record for the greatest per capita produc- 
tion of new wealth, it is also holding its 
own in its bank deposits. 


—C. H. Randall, who has been serving as 
cashier of the Security National Bank, 
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Randolph, Neb., has been elected to the 
vice-presidency. M. P. Buol now fills the 
office of cashier. 


—The capital stock of the Sylvan State 
Bank, Sylvan Grove, Kansas, has been in- 
creased from ten to twenty thousand dol- 
lars. During the elapsed half year this 
bank has been very successful and its busi- 
ness has been good enough to warrant the 
increase of capital. It 1s officered by the 
following men: A. R. Buzick, president; 
John Calene, vice-president; H. S. Buzick, 
Jr., cashier; W. H. Breihan, assistant 
cashier. 


—After having the matter under advise- 
ment for same time, a decision has been 
reached by the directors of the Exchange 
National Bank cf Colorade Springs, Colo., 
to erect a modern sky-scraper of steel and 
stone on the location now occupied by the 
bank at the southwest corner of Pikes Peak 
avenue and Tejon street. The building will 
be the largest and most modern business 
block in the city and wil! cost upwards of 
$300,000. 

It is the intention to have it six or seven 
stories in height, of the most modern de- 
sign and construction, fire-proof in every 
respect and built largely of steel and brick. 
Details of design and construction will be 
left to the architects and builders. 


—Two of the banks of Rawhide, Nevada, 
the Bank of Rawhide and the Merchants 
and Miners’ Bank, have consolidated and 
thereby perfected one of the strongest com- 
binations in the state. 

This is a preliminary step toward the 
transformation into a national bank, for 
which a charter has already been applied 
under the title of Merchants and Miners’ 
National, and the conversion will undoubt- 
edly be accomplished this summer. 

Volney B. Leonard will be president of 
the new bank and Charles A. Gehrman first 
vice-president. The large quarters now oc- 
cupied by the Bank of Rawhide will be 
still further enlarged and a modern fire- 
proof vault such as is in use in the larger 
cities be added, besides other increased 
facilities for transacting banking business. 


—On July 27 and 28 the fifth annual 
convention of the Montana Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation will convene at Billings, Montana. 
An excellent program has been arranged 
and many prominent bankers throughout 
the west will attend. 


—At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Crecit Men, in session 
at Denver, Colo., June 25, the special com- 
mittee on currency, of which James G. 
Cannon, president of the Fourth National 
Bank of New York, made a report, which 
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after reviewing the course of financial legis- 
lation at the last session of Congress, said: 


Doubtless in the view of the board of di- 
rectors who created your Currency Commit- 
tee, and certainly in the opinion of the 
committee, it is the duty of the National 
Association of Credit Men to get an under- 
standing of currency and banking problems, 
because the whole credit structure which 
we are building day by day rests upon thei: 
proper adjustment. As it is our duty and 
the purpose of the organization to work for 
betterment in all conditions affecting credit. 
the currency and banking system, which is 
as important to credit as the warp to the 
cloth, cannot by any excuse be neglected. 
The association should recognize that the 
problems our present system presents wi!!! 
not work out their own solutions and that 
the radical differences in the proposed cures 


for its weaknesses point to the need of 
earnest deliberation and study on the pvrrt 
of the entire business community. The 


business man and banker have a common 
interest, each as great as the other, in the 
solving of these problems and must unite to 
understand them, and the National Associ. - 
tion of Credit Men, bringing together, as it 
does, merchant, manufacturer and banke: 
is already well equipped to take up this 
duty and perform a splendid service for the 
entire country. 

We have no desire at this time to commit 
the association to’ any _ specific currency 
plank. It is to our minds sufficient if we 
have convinced the members of the associa- 
tion of their duty and opportunity and di- 
rected them into a path which leads towards 
such a solution of our currency problems as 
will give us relief from these disastrous 
panics which ruthlessly destroy our great 
credit structure. 

We, therefore, present for your considera- 
tion the following: 

Whereas, The currency and hanking svs- 
tem of the country is at the foundation of 
our credit system and upon the soundness 
of the currency and banking law the safety 
of the country from unwholesome expan- 


sions and disastrous reactions largely de- 
pend, and 
Whereas, An _ intelligent and educated 


public opinion regarding banking and cur- 
rency is requisite for the enactment of laws 
which shall be in accord with sound reason 
and experience, and 

Whereas, The National Association of 
Credit Men recognizes that it is its duty to 
work for the improvement of a system which 
so deeply affects the credit interests of the 
business community, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Credit Men shall continu2 its Special Cur- 
rency Committee under the name “Speci:l 
Banking and Currency Committee.’”’ and ar- 
range at the convention of 1909 by amend- 
ment to the constitution to place the com- 
mittee among:.itS standing committees, and 
further be it 

Resolved, That the local associations be 
requested to appoint banking and currency 
committees to consist of five members, 
three from the merchant members and two 
from the banking members, these commit- 
tees to work in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Banking and Currency Committee, t» 
bring about a more thorough co-operation 
between commercial and banking interests 
to the end that there may be aroused 4 
sounder and more intelligent understanding 
of currency and banking questions. 


—Since February 29, 1908, the state 
banks of Oklahoma have gained $2,355,602 
in individual deposits and $204,170 in un- 
divided profits. 

This report speaks weli for the future of 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


profitable banking in the rew state and in- 
dicates that the new state is second to 
none when it comes to getting new busi- 
ness. 


—The Wallace (Idah»s) Banking and 
Trust Company was recer-tly converted into 
a national bank, and is now conducting its 
large business under the name, the Wal- 
lace National Bank. It is capitalized for 
$50,000 and officered as follows: 


President, H. F. Samuels; vice-president, 
T. N. Barnard; cashier, F. C. Norbeck; and 
assistant-cashier, L. R. Adams. 


—R. Lewis Rutter, secretary of the Spo- 
kane & Eastern Trust Company, has been 
elected president of the First State Bank 
of St. Joe, Idaho. The other officers are: 
Vice-president, A. W. Holmes, St. Joe; 
cashier, E. G. Ranney. The bank will 
open for business in the near future. 


—The Globe (Arizona) National Bank, 
which closed its doors Ncvember 4, after 
a run lasting several days, has reopened, 
prepared to pay all depositors. The bank’s 
capital is $50,000. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


—At a special meeting in London, June 
15, of the shareholders of the London, Paris, 
and American Bank, Limited, which has a 
capital of $5,000,000, voiuntary liquidation 
was decided upon for the concern. The 
assets will be sold to a new bank, to be 
called the London and Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco, which is to be incor- 
porated under the laws of the United 
States, with a capital of $2,500,000. 

Nearly ninety per cent. cf the capital of 
the bank now being wound up is held in 
California, and the desirability of recon- 
structing the company under American laws 
had been urged by the larger shareholders. 


—On June 1, the First National of Oak- 
land, Cal., opened their beautiful new eight- 
story building at Broadway, San Pablo 
avenue and Fourteenth street. The new 
quarters are said to be a veritable palace 
of splendid marble, mahogany and _ old 
bronze, and as complete and modern as 
any in the city or state. 

They include the main counting room, 
executive offices, ladies’ waiting room, safe- 
deposit vaults, and mezzanine gallery for 
the bookkeepers, all conveniently arranged 
and semi-private. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank has 
its quarters on the San Pablo avenue side 
of the main floor and is under the same 
management and control as the First Na- 
tional but has its own capital and its func- 
tions are entirely separate from those of 
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the national bank. The present official 
staff of the bank is as follows: 

P. E. Bowles, president. 

L. C. Morehouse and L. G. Burpee, vice- 
presidents. 

E. N. Walter, cashier. 

C. N. Walter and S. H. Kito, assistant- 
cashiers. 


—All the deposits of the Manhattan Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal., have been 
purchased by the Home Savings of Los 
Angeles and will be added to its business 
at Broadway and Mercantile place. The 
Manhattan had a capital of $50,000 and de- 
posits of $90,000. 

The Home Savings Bank, which ranks 
with the conservative banks of Los Angeles, 
has a capital of $200,000 and deposits of 
about $700,000. Its growth and success has 
been very marked since its organization four 
years ago, and from present indications 
the growth has not stopped. 


—Sixty-five men are engaged on the new 
Berkeley (Cal.) Nationat Bank building 
and with the close of each day the progress 
over the day before is noticeable. 

The Utah sandstone which will face the 
building for the first two stories has ar- 
rived and the first tier has been laid to 
mark the lines which the masons will build 
it. This stone is of a rare quality and of 
a color that is not dazzling to the eye, yet 
is pure white, with just enough of the bluish 
tint to deaden the blinding glare that is the 
chief objection to the pure white. The 
upper stories will be faced with white terra- 
cotta and the building will present an im- 
posing appearance when completed. 
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Special attention is being paid to the 
vault which is being built in the basement 
of the building. The structure will be of 
solid concrete, reinforced by steel rails. 
Inside of this will be the steel vault and 
deposit boxes. The construction of the 
vault is calculated to be both fire and burg- 
lar proof. Entrance to this department 
will be effected by means of winding stairs 
which will be located at the corner of the 
building. 


—The Overland Bank of Auburn, Cal., 
was formally organized June 9, by electing 
its officers for the ensuing year. The or- 
ganizers of the bank are A. Shadbolt, of 
South Dakota; G. W. Brundage, recently 
of the Central Bank, Oakland, and the fol- 
lowing from Auburn: J. E. Walsh, B. B. 
Deming, W. F. Jacobs, G. W. Brundage, 
J. B. Landis, S. G. Watts. The following 
are the officers who were chosen: A. Shad- 
bolt, president; S. G. Watts, vice-president ; 
G. W. Brundage, cashier. 

The bank opens in temporary quarters, 
with a capital stock of $25,000, but expects 
to erect a handsome building in the near 
future. 


—A certificate authorizing the Seaboard 
Bank of San Francisco to operate as the 
Seaboard National Bank was issued by 
the Treasury Department on May 22. The 
bank’s capital remains, as before the con- 
version, at $250,000. 


—Few of the smaller banking corpora- 
tions in Southern California can boast of 
a handsomer building than the one which 
has been erevted for the First National 
Bank of South Pasadena. The building is 
on the southwest corner of Mission street 
and Diamond avenue. It is one story high 
and of pressed brick construction. 

The principal banking room fronts on 
Mission street, and back of this is the sav- 
ings department and the safe deposit vaults. 
In addition to these the building contains 
handsome private offices and rooms for the 
meetings of the directors. All the furnish- 
ings are in mahogany. 

The bank was established about three 
years ago as a private institution, but a 
few months ago a national bank charter 
was taken out. Jonathan S. Dodge is the 
president, and George W. Lawyer, cashier. 


—A condensed report made to the Comp- 
troller by the American National Bank of 
San Francisco shows that bank to have had 
on May 14, deposits of $5,286,164 and cash 
and exchange to the amount of $1,996,239. 

These figures represent an increase of 
business that is very encouraging to those 
interested in the bank. 


—Theo. Reichert, heretofore vice-presi- 


dent, has been advanced to the presidency ° 
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of the United States National Bank of San 
Francisco, succeeding C. A. Hawkins. 


—On June 18, 19 and 20, the thirteenth 
annual convention of the Washington 
Bankers’ Association convened and held its 
sessions in the city of North Yakima. 

A program replete with interesting and 
unusual features was enjoyed by all the 
members and a large number of out-of-the- 
state visitors. 


—What will be known as_ one of the 
strongest banks on the Pacific coast has 
been incorporated at Portland, Oregon, 
under the name Ladd and Tilton Bank. 

Founded by W. S. Ladd in 1859 and 
since that time known as the Bank of Ladd 
and Tilton, it has grown from modest be- 
ginnings to its present proportions. 

The new institution wili have a paid-up 
capital of one million dollars, with a sur- 
plus and undivided profit account of four 
hundred thousand dollars, and will be 
officerer as follows: William M. Ladd, presi- 
dent; Edward Cookingham, vice-president; 
W. H. Dunckley, cashier and secretary; 
Robert S. Howard, Jr. J. Wesley Ladd, 
Walter M. Cook, assistant-cashiers. 


CANADA. 


—Frank W. Strathy, heretofore manager 
of the Montreal branch of the Union Bank 
of Canada, having accepted the position of 
manager of the Traders’ Bank, Toronto, 
has been replaced at Montreal by A. S. 
Jarvis, who for twenty years has been an 
officer of the Union Bank. In his new 
position an excellent opportunity will be 
afforded him to put his experience and 
ability to a fair test. 


—Directors of the Quebec Bank, at the 
ninetieth annual meeting of the stockholders, 
held June 1, presented the balance sheet of 
the bank and its profit and loss account for 
the year. 

The usual quarterly dividends have been 
paid and an amount of $5,000 has been set 
apart for the pension fund in conformity 
with a resolution of shareholders to that 
effect. A special reserve of $25,000,000 is 
made to cover fluctuations in the value of 
securities held, and owing to the present 
uncertain outlook of trade, all the balance 
of the profits is transferred to profit and 
loss account. 

At a meeting of the directors, held im- 
mediately after the annual meeting John 
T. Ross was elected president, and Vesey 
Boswell was elected vice-president. 

The bank has been ably managed and 
directed by Thomas McDougall, a banker 
of wide experience and knowledge. 











IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


HE July 1, 1908, statement of the Im- 
porters and Traders National Bank 
of New York is a most satisfactory 

one. The total resources on that date were 
$36,884,261.66, as against $35,324,991.33 Jan. 
2, 1908. During the same period the de- 
posits increased from $26,631,604.58 to $28,- 
026,559.17, and the surplus and profits from 
$8,643,386.75 to $8,708,302.49. Cash, re- 
serve and demand loans were $16,279,116.75, 
against $14,739,824.20 in January. 

The Importers and Traders has a very 
strong directorate, including John Ar- 
buckle, of Arbuckle Brothers, coffee; Isaac 
D. Fletcher, chairman American Coal Pro- 
ducts Co.; Henry C. Hulbert, formerly of 
H. C. Hulbert & Co., paper; Henry R. 
Ickelheimer, of Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & 
Co.; Adolph Lewisohn, capitalist; James 
R. Plum, of James R. Plum & Gale, leath- 
er; H. H. Powell, cashier; Edward C. Rice, 
of Rice, Quinby & Co., grain and flour; 
Edward Townsend president; Edward Van 
Volkenburgh, formerly of P. Van Volken- 
burgh & Co., dry goods; John J. Walton, 
of Hunter, Walton & Co., produce, and P. 
B. Worrall, of Fred. Butterfield & Co, 
dry goods. 

Edward Townsend is president, and H. 
H. Powell, cashier. The bank will shortly 
move into its handsome new Broadway 
building. 


THE MAKING OF BONDS. 


| a recent number of its beautiful “Im- 
print,” the American Bank Note Co. 

gives this good advice about the mak- 
ing of bonds: 


We will suppose that your company is to 
put out a one million dollar bond issue. 
The bond runs fifty years and pays five per 
cent. interest. ‘Together with its coupons it 
therefore constitutes a negotiable evidence 
of debt to the amount of three and one-half 
million dollars. Is it not wiser to pay a 
few cents more per bond for workmanship 
which minimizes the possibility of counter- 
feiting than to effect an inconsiderable sav- 
ing by accepting inferior protection? 

It should be realized that the coupons, 
when due, are freely negotiable. The bonds 
may easily come into .the hands of men 
whose dishonesty is exceeded by nothing but 
their skill at profiting by it. Such a man 
might, if he wished, work throughout the 
entire life of the bond in an effort to pro- 
duce a fac-simile. To safeguard against 
such attempts requires the utilization of 
every known method for insuring security, 

The necessity for the utmost pains in this 
connection is but half appreciated by the 
average corporation. Alteration, overissue 
or fraudulent duplication of their bonds will 
effect both themselves and the _ holders. 


‘hand-and-mind way. 


Security is the indispensable quality. In- 
judicious economy in this regard is likely to 
result in that which will severely injure a 
corporation’s credit. A poorly prepared 
bond becomes a lasting temptation to the 
unscrupulous. 


BIGGEST SALE OF ADDING 
MACHINES. 


M® E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, advertising 
manager of the Burroughs Adding 

Machine Co., gives us the following 
information about what is said to be the 
biggest sale ever made in the history of 
the adding machine business: 


Frank A. Munsey, the publisher of count- 
less periodicals and daily newspapers, who 
never does anything except on an extraor- 
dinary scale, signed an order the other day 
for 100 Burroughs Adding and Listing Ma- 
chines. 

All of these machines are to be used by 
the Frank A. Munsey Company and its asso- 
ciated companies, prominent among which 
is the great Munsey syndicate of retail stores 
called the Mohican Stores, with headquar- 
ters in the Flatiron building, New York, 
which also houses the Munsey publishing 
interests. 

The Mohican Stores represent a great ad- 
vance in retailing méthods, and the system 
of accounting between the various stores 
and the home offices is unusually complete. 
Among other things, the branch managers 
make out daily reports to the home offices 
which would require a great deal of time 
and hard work if handled in the ordinary 
By using the Bur- 
roughs, however, the day’s transactions are 
recorded on the report sheets and duly tabu- 
lated as fast as an operator can touch the 
keys and move the lever. A Burroughs will 
be installed in each of these stores, forming 
a part of the equipment as important as the 
seales or cash register. 


CERTIFICATION OF MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 


HE total of bonds issued under the 
supervision of the City Trust Co. of 
Boston now amounts to nearly $10,- 

000,000, and fifty-one cities and towns in 
various parts of the country have availed 
themselves of the services of this import- 
ant department. Municipal officers are now 
recognizing the fact that the market for 
their securities is greatly strengthened and 
broadened by being certified in this way. 
The company supervises the entire process 
of issuing bonds, including their engraving. 
All the leading technicalities are. properly 
looked after, and the company’s certificate 
shows that the bonds are genuine and that 
their legality has been approved by compe- 
tent attorneys, so that the whole story in 
connection with a certain bond issue can 
be had at short notice upon application to 
the company. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statemept of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 


Peoples National Bank, Hot Springs, S. D.; 
by J. F. Parks, et al. 

Peoples National Bank, Clintonville, Pa.; by 
H. J. Crawford, et al. 

Littletown National Bank, Littletown, Pa.; 
by C. P. Gettier, et al. 

First National Bank, Letcher, S. D.; by F. 
R, Ward, et al 

First National Bank, Monrovia, Md.; by 
M. P. Wood, et al. 

First National Bank, Eustis, Neb., by L. R. 
Ewart, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; by J. L. Bever, Jr., et al. 
First National Bank, Coulee City, 
by A. Kuhn, et al. 

First National Bank, Mabton, Wash.; by A. 
T. Carlson, et al. 

Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport, Ala.; 
by A. A. Lesueur, Jr., ct al. 

First National Bank, Hardin, 
John B. Arnold, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, 
John M. Williams, et al. 

First National Bank, Arenzville, Ill.; by 
George Englebach, et al. 

Macomb National Bank, Macomb, IIl., by 
James O. Peasley, et al. 

First National Bank, Ansonia, Ohio; by 
Henry Schlemmer, et al. 

First National Bank, Ramsey, IIl., by E. J. 
Miller, et al. 

First National Bank, New Paris, Ohio; by 
Sarah Peelle, et al. 

City National Bank. University Place, Neb.; 
by E. S. Kirtland, et al. 

First National Bank, Lemont, Ill., by H. D. 
Baillet, et al. 


Wash.; 


Mont.; by 


Lamar, Colo.; by 


First National Bank, Cainan, Colo.; by R. 
C. LaRue, et al. 
Luzerne County National Bank, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., by George K, Powell, et al. 
Terre Hill National Bank, Terre Hill, Pa.; 
by S. F. Foltz, et al. 

Harrington National Bank, Harrington, 
Wash.; by A. G. Mitchum, et al. 

First National Bank, Leland, Miss.; by W. 
O. Aldridge, et al. 

American National Bank, Houston, Tex.; by 
W. E. Richards, et al. 

Manasquan National Bank, Manasquan, N. 
J.; by W. J. Couse, et al. 

Peoples’ National Bank, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; 
by M. J. Kennedy, et al. 

First National Bank, Bainbridge, Pa.; by I. 
Oliver Fry, et al. 

First National Bank, Delano, Cal., by S&S. 
Mitchell, et al. 

First National Bank, Highgrove, Cal.; by 
Stanley J. Castleman, et al. 

National Bank, Hudson, Ohio.; by A. H. 
Ditrick, et al. 

First National Bank, Carson City, Nev.; by 
P. B. Ellis, et al. 


Applications for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 


Bank of Alameda. Alameda, Cal.; into Ala- 
meda National Bank. 

Dexter State Bank, Dexter, Kans.; into First 
National Bank. 

State Bank, Adams, Neb.; into First Na- 
tional Bank. , 

Tilden State Bank, Tilden, Neb.; into First 
National Bank. 

Shelton Bank, Shelton, 
National Bank. 

Forest City Bank, Forest City, N. C.; into 
First National Bank. 

Farmers’ Bank Co.. Arcanum, O.; 
Farmers’ National Bank. 


Neb.; into Shelton 


into 





‘ANY of the largest and most progressive banks in the United 
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First Bank, Hermiston, 
National Bank, 

Bankers & Lumbermen’s Bank, Portland, 
Oreg.; into Lumbermen’s National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank & ‘trust Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; into Citizens’ National Bank. 

Kosse State Bank, Kosse, Tex.; into First 
National Bank. 

Glenville Banking & Trust Co., Glenville, W. 
Va.; into Glenville National Bank. 


Oreg.; into First 


National Banks Organized. 


9137—Shelbina National Bank. Shelbina, Mo.; 
Capital, $30,000; Pres., J. H. Wood; Vice- 
Pres., Jas, E. Ragsdale; Cashier, W. H. 
Jones; Asst. Cashier, Geo. W. O’Bryan. 
Conversion of Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
9138—City National Bank. Wymore, Neb.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Chas. G. Anderson; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Reuling; Cashier, J. 8S. 
Jones; Asst. Cashier, E. B. Smith. 

9139—National Bank, Arendtsville. Pa.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., S. G. Bucher; Vice- 
Pres.. W. E. Wolff; Cashier, L. H. Rice. 

9140—United States National Bank, Superior, 
Wis.; capital, $100,000: Pres., T. S. Beise- 
ker; Vice-Pres., Peter Eimon; Cashier, A. 
J. Wentzel; Asst. Cashier, T. P. Bruden. 
Conversion of Union Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank, 

9141—Seaboard national Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; capital, $250,000; Pres., R. J. 
Tyson; Vice-Pres’s.. W. H. Marston and 
H. E. Pennell; Cashier, J. E. Hall. Con- 
version of Seaboard Bank. 

9142—First National Bank, Pamna, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. R. P. Sewell; 
Vice-Pres., T. D. Hobart; Cashier, B. E. 
Finley. 

9148—First National Bank, Brownstown, Ind.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Oscar S. Brooke; 
Vice-Pres., Albert H. Daneke; Cashier, 
Alex Greger, 

9144—Security National Bank, Cheney, Wash.; 
capital, $25,000; Cashier, R. H. Macartney. 
Conversion of Cheney State Bank. 

9145—Hailey National: Bank, Hailey, Ida.; 
capital, $50.000; Pres., J. E. Cosgriff; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Fox; Cashier, H. D. Curtis; 
Asst. Cashier, A. W. Ensign. 

9146—First National Bank, Harrisburg, 
Oreg.: capital, $25,000; Pres.. John Som- 
merville; Vice-Pres’s., Wm. H. Tale and 
J. G. Senders; Cashier. Geo. J. Wilhelm. 

9147—First National Bank. Blackduck, Minn.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., F. P. Sheldon; Cash- 
ier, E, P. Rice. 

9148—First National Bank, Valley Mills, Tex.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., W. T. McNeill; “Vice- 
Pres’s., T. Simmons and J. H. Williams; 
Cashier, H. B. Sears; Asst. Cashier, C, E. 
Duke. 

9149—National Bank, North East. Pa.; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., R. A. Davidson; Cash- 
ier, F. M. McDonald. 

9150—National Bank, Oakesdale, Wash.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres.. F. A. Davis; Vice- 
Pres’s., W. A. Rolfe and J. L. Taggart: 
Cashier, N. A. Rolfe. 

9151—San Juan County National Bank, Farm- 
ington, N. M.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. P. 
Hopkins; Vice-Pres., Otto Behrend; Cash- 
ier, W. H. Harrington. 

9152—Citizens’ National Bank, Knightstown, 
Ind.; capital, $50,000; Pres., L. P. Newby; 


Vice-Pres., Frank J. Vestal; Cashier, 
Arthur L. Stage; Asst. Cashier, Reginald 
L. Bell. 

9153— Commercial National Bank, Madison, 
Wis.; capital, $200,000; Pres., Adolph F. 
Menges; First Vice-Pres., Earnest A, Cur- 
tis; Second Vice-Pres., Chas. N. Brown: 
Cashier, A. O. Paunack. 

9154—Peoples’ National Bank, Clintonville, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. E. Craw- 
ford; Cashier, H. J. Crawford. 

9155—National Bank of Commerce, El Paso, 
Tex.; capital, $200,000; Pres.. J. H. Nations; 
Vice-Pres’s., John T. McElroy and James 
M. Goggin; Cashier, W. L. Tooley; Asst. 
Cashier, T. M. Quebedeaux. 

9156—United States National Bank, Dinuba, 
Cal.; capital $25,000; Pres., G. W. Wyllie; 
Vice-Pres’s., J. H. Ramm and M. A. Ben- 
nett; Cashier, C. C. Threlkeld, 

9157—Burlingame National Bank, Burlingame 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. Lyons, 
Vice-Pres., B. E. Pratt; Cashier, E. J. 
Williams, 

9158—First National Bank, Dinuba, Cal.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., F. H. Wilson; Vice- 
Pres., E. Seligman; Cashier, W. J. Dech- 
man; Asst. Cashier, Clarence Wilson. 
Conversion of Bank of Dinuba, 

9159—First National Bank, Winslow, Ind.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Joel Bailey; Vice- 
Pres., Logan Robling; Cashier, Elmer W. 
Rust; Asst. Cashier, Chas. W. Bee. Con- 
version of Bank of Winslow. 

9160—First National Bank, Edmond, Kans.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., S. Larrick; Vice- 
Pres., Alma Larrick; Cashier, J. E. Larrick. 
Conversion of State Bank. 

9161—First National Bank, Marion, N. D.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., B. W. Schouweiler; 
Vice-Pres,, W. H. Cox; Cashier, Wesley C. 
McDowell; Asst. Cashier, Lewis Baertsch. 
Conversion of First State Bank. 

9162—First National Bank, Etowah, Tenn.; 
capital, $25.000; Pres., Thos. F. Peck; Vice- 
Pres., A. B. Bayless; Cashier, W. C. Rey- 
nolds; Asst. Cashier, S. M. Waldrop. 

9163—First National Bank, Bradford, Ohi9s; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Jacob E. Deeter; 

Vice-Pres., Alfred M. Brant; Cashier, J. A. 
Crowell. 

9164—Union National Bank, Charlotte, N. C.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., T. W. Wade; Vice- 
Pres., F. B. McDowell; Cashier, H. M. 
Victor. 

9165—First National Bank, Roundup, Mont ; 
capital, $25.000; Pres., F. M. Wall; .Vice- 
Pres., R. M,. Calkins; Cashier, C. R. 
Cheney. 

9166—Peoples’ National Bank, Hot Springs, 
S. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. Parks; 
Vice-Pres., S. L. Kirtley; Cashier, A. C. 
Forney. 

$167—First National Bank, Orosi, Cal.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. Goodin; Vice- 
Pres., Herman Beinhorn; Cashier, W. BR. 
Pigg. 

9168—Commercial National Bank, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Jas. . 
Bever; Vice-Pres., W. C. La Tourette; 
Cashier, J. L. Bever, Jr. 

9169—Macomb National Bank, 
capital, $100,000; Pres., 

Vice-Pres., Q. 


Macomb, IIl1.; 
. O. Peasley; 
C. Ward; Cashier, Geo, H. 
Scott; Asst. Cashier, Geo. M. Wells. 
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9170—First National Bank, Brewster, Wash.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. L. Work; Vice- 
Pres., Amos Tupper; Cashier, Roy Dorothy. 
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9171—First National Bank, Croton on Hud- 
son, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Leslie 
R. Palmer; Cashier, Fred L. Fox. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland—Bank of East Oakland; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Lloyd M. Robbins; Vic2- 
Pres., S. S. Austin; Cashier, Hamilton 
Stites. 


COLORADO. 


Evans—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Evans); capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., Jno, H. Behrens; Cashier, E. 
W. Balfour. 


IDAHO. 


American Falls—Evans State Bank; Pres., L. 
S. Evans; Vice-Pres., S. N. Morris; Cash- 
ier, H. C. Allen. 

St. Joe—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., R. L. Rutter; Vice-Pres., A. W. 
Holmes; Cashier, F. G. Ranney. 


ILLINOIS. 


Browning—Farmers & Traders Bank; cap- 
ital $15,000; Pres., C. B. Workman; Vice- 
Pres., John Schuetz; Cashier, L. H. Yeck. 

Rockbridge—Rock Bridge Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., C. W. Holnback; Vice-Pres., 
A. Tendeck; Cashier, F. A. Saunders. 

Washburn—Peoples’ Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. G. West; Vice-Pres., J. F. Shep- 
ard; Cashier, L. F. Shepard. 

Zion City—First State Bank; succeeded Zion 
City Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chapin 
A. Day; Vice-Pres., Wm. G. Finn; Cashier, 
Duncan G. Bellows, 


IOWA. 


Luzerne—Luzerne Savings Bank; capital $12,- 
000; Pres., A. F. Fatge; Vice-Pres., H. 
A. Radeke; Cashier, Martin Studt. 


KANSAS, 


Englewood—Home State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Fred Taintor; Vice-Pres., Jake 
Lambert; Cashier, B. D. Dumbauld. 


MICHIGAN. 


. Chelsea—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; cap- 
ital, »25,000; Pres., J. F. Waltrous; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Merkel; Cashier, P. G. 
Schaible, 

Dowagiac—State Savings Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., E. Burt Jenney; Vice-Pres’s., 
Harry B. Tuthill and Robt. Wiley; Cashier, 
C. A. Crawford. 

Port Huron—W. F. Davidson. 

Shepherd—Central State Savings Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., C. D. Bell; Vice- 
Pres., J. L. Upton; Cashier, Wm, Ander- 
son; Asst. Cashier, J. L, Faunce. 


MINNESOTA. 


Borup—Security State Bank; succeeded Banik 
of Borup; capital, $10,000; Pres., L. D. 
Foskett; Cashier, L. L. Larson.: 

Delano—State Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., 
H. C. Bull; Vice-Pres., Wm. Ziebarth; 
Cashier, P. O. Skoglund. 

Garvin—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., M. L. Peterson; Vice-Pres., 7. 
P. Lien; Cashier, F. D. Pinckney. 


MISSOURI. 


Bynumville—Bank of Bynumville; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. T. Wilson; Cashier, P, H 
Porter. 

Columbia—Central Bank; capital, $35,009; 
Pres., W. T. Conley; Vice-Pres., Geo. 2. 
Dorsey; Cashier Ira T. G. Stone; Asst. 
Cashier, Allen Park. 

Crocker—Crocker State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., T. H. Turpin; Vice-Pres., H. 
A. Claiborn; Cashier, Chas. Ousley. 

Laclede—Allen Benson Banking Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. B. Allen; Vice-Pres., Ross 
Louden; Cashier. E. E, Benson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, M. P. Benson. 


NEBRASKA, 


University Place—Citizens’ State Bank; can- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., A. W. Wells; Vice- 
Pres., J. F. Spivey; Cashier, H, K. Frantz, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Durham—Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., R. B. Fitzgerald; Vice- 
Pres., John Merrick; Cashier, W. G. Pear- 
son. 

Elk Park—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., A. P, Brinkley; Vice-Pres., H. 'T. 
Gorman; Cashier, W. H. Stapp. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Blaisdell—Blaisdell State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., P. J. Barry; Vice-Pres., W. J. 
Brugman; Cashier, J. J. Brugman; Asst. 
Cashier, B. J. Doran. 

Manning—Dunn County State Bank; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., W. D. Richards; Vice- 
Pres., Robt, Wilcox; Cashier, W. P. Owens. 

Stirum—Stirum State Bank; capital, $10,009; 
Pres., W. H. Cole; Vice-Pres., W. H. Mal- 
inson; Cashier, E. V. Lahr. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Bessie—State Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
R. Behnke; Vice-Pres., H. A. Wiens; 
Cashier, H. C. Walierstadt; Asst. Cashier, 
H. B. Wallerstadt. 

Fort Towson—First State Bank; capital, $19,- 
000; Pres., M. F. Bayless; Cashier, H. C. 
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kKenton—Cimarron County Bank; 
$25,000; Pres., 
S. H. Rixey. 


capital, 
H. J. Hammond; Cashier, 


Lawton—Oklahoma State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., . H. Quinette; Vice- 
Pres’s., Geo. M. Paschal and Guy C. Rob- 
ertson; Cashier, A. R, McLennan. 

Mead—First State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., E. P. Blake; Vice-Pres’s., T. J. 
Hartman and R. C. Edelen; Cashier, Bea 


Fell. 
OREGON. 


Clatskanie—Clatskanie State Bank; succeed- 
ed Clatskanie Exchange Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., . H. Stockwell, Sr.; Vice- 
Pres., J. E. Hall; Cashier, C. H. Stock- 
well, Jr.; Asst. Cashier, Agnes Tichenor. 

Cove—Cove State Bank; succeeded Eastern 
Oregon Trust & Savings Bank of La 
Grande; capital, $5,100; Pres., Geo. L. 
Cleaver; Vice-Pres., Frank Conley; Cash- 
ier, G. A, Stock. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Calhoun Falls—Bank of Calhoun Falls; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., B. B. Gossett; Vice- 
Pres., Jas. P. Gossett; Cashier, H. V. G. 


Cooley. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Meckling—Bank of Meckling; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., E, E. Halstead; Vice-Pres., G. 
Taylor; Cashier, C. S. Hoekstra; 
Cashier, Will F. Mikesell. 


TEXAS. 


Alvin—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., R. H. King; Vice-Pres., J. W. 


Asst. 


Carlisle; Cashier, Henry H. Houston; Asst. 
Cashier, S. B. Brown. 

Bronson—Bronson State Bank; capital, $15.- 
000; Pres., W. C. Arthur; Vice-Pres., J, N. 
Lewis; Cashier, S. L. Moore. 

Friona—First State Bank; capital, $15,009; 
Pres., Geo. G. Wright; Vice-Pres., L. H. 
Russell; Cashier, M. R. Dick. 

Hartley—Hartley County Bank; succeeded 
First Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., G. 4 
Atkinson; Vice-Pres., R. S. Coon; Cashier, 
J. F. Anderson. 

Hermleigh—City Exchange Bank; 
$10,000; Pres., P. Y. Rea; Vice-Pres., J. 
R. Coker; Cashier, J. N. Board; Asst. 
Cashier, J. W. Hanna. 

Nacogdoches—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. D. Whit- 
taker; Vice-Pres., Hollis Mast; Cashier, 
T. H. Nees, 


capital, 


WASHINGTON. 


Blaine—Home State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. A. Willison; Vice-Pres., Paul A 
Wolten; Cashier, O. K. Middleton. 


WISCONSIN. 


Menominee Falls—Farmers 
Bank, capital, $15,lv0; Pres., Samuel A. 
Connell; vVice-Pres., Garvin A. Mace; 
Cashier, Albert H. Eckhardt. 


& Merchants’ 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


Lions Head—Traders’ Bank; Mgr., T. H. 
Pringle. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham—Citizens Savings Bank; W. A. 
Porter, Pres.; B. T. Head and M. Levy, 
Vice-Pres’s. 

ARIZONA. 


Douglas—First National Bank; B. A. Pack- 
ard, Pres., in place of George Mitchell. 
Globe—Globe National Bank; W. A. Holt, 
Pres., in place of G. S. Van Wagenen, 
Ernest M. White, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. H. Hamill; Patrick Rose, Vice-Pres.: 
Cc. M. Cushman, Asst. Cashier, in place of 

J. R. Todd. 

Safford—Bank of~ Safford; D. W. Wicker- 
sham, Pres.; Geo. A. Olney, J. E. Solomon 
and J. ‘(N. Porter, Vice-Pres’s.; E. W 
Clayton, Cashier; J. S. Abbott, 
Cashier. 


"Asst. 


ARKANSAS. 

Hoxie—Bank of Hoxie; J. E. Pringle, Pres.; 
E. P. Richardson, Vice-Pres.; A. G. Ali- 
bright, Cashier. 

Perry—First National Bank; no Cashier in 
place of C. E. Thomas; M. M. Creasey, 
Asst, Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Los Angeles—Bank of Los Angeles; merged 
with Miners and Merchants’ Bank, under 


former title; capital, $200,000; W. B. Ames, 
Pres., Jno. A. Pirtle, Vice-Pres.; A. N. 
Lysle, Cashier; Ralph E. Dobbs, Asst. 
Cashier.—Home Savings Bank; consolidat- 
ed with Manhattan Savings Bank, under 
former title. 

San Francisco—United States National Bank; 
Theo. Reichert. Pres., in place of C. A. 
Hawkins; Emile Kahn, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. F. Gurbank. 


COLORADO. 


Aspen—Peoples’ National Bank; Henry Beck, 
Vice-Pres., in place of B. R. Kobey; R. C. 
Carr, Cashier, in place of E. F. Pumphrey; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of G. B. Fol- 
‘som. . 

Ault—First National Bank; W. W. Brown, 
Vice-Pres., in place of E. T. Duffey. 

Boulder—National State Bank; A. W. Border, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of G. C. Pollock. 

La Junta—First National Bank; Chas. D. 
Stewart, Asst. Cashier. 

Limon—Limon Bank; title changed to Limon 
State Bank; capital, $16,000; W. H. Wells, 
Vice-Pres. 

Palisades—Bank of Palisades; W. V. Wright, 
Cashier, in place of D. L, Rusk, deceased. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford—Hartford Clearing-House; J. G. 
Root, Pres, 
New Haven—New Haven Savings Bank; 
Geo, J. Brush, Vice-Pres, 
Winsted—Hurlbut National Bank; R. E. 


Holmes, Pres., in place of Henry Gay; W. 
T. Batcheller, Vice-Pres., in place of R. E. 
Holmes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Commercial National Bank; A. 
G. Clapham, Third Vice-Pres.—National 
City Bank; E, Q. Smith, Pres., in place of 
P. A. Drury; Edwd. 8S. Munford, Vice- 

Pres.; in place of F. T. Sanner; Edwd, S. 
Munford, Cashier, in place of A. G. Clap- 
ham; John Poole, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of R. E. White.—United States Savings 
Bank, J. L. Karrick, Pres.; Jas..M. Baker, 
Vice-Pres. 





GEORGIA, 


Augusta—Augusta Clearing-House Associa- 
tion; Patrick Armstrong, Pres. 


IDAHO. 


National Bank; L. §&. 
place of S. D. Simp- 
son, 


Cottonwood—First National Bank; J. A. 
Schultz, Pres., in place of E. M. Ehrhardt; 
Jacob Matthiesen, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. L. Brown; Geo. M. Robertson, Cash- 
ier, in place of Clyde McGinitie. 


Caldwell—Western 
Dille, Cashier, in 
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ILLINOIS, 
Chicago—Fort Dearborn National Bank; Wm. 


A. Tilden, Pres., in place of L. A, God- 
dard.—Oakland National Bank; title 
changed to Oakland National Bank of 
Chicago. 


Freeport—State Bank, Frederich Dorman, 
Pres.; Henry Baier, Vice-Pres. 


German Valley—German American State 
Bank; H. W. Coffman, Pres.; L. Van Os- 
terlso, Asst. Cash.er, 


La Salle—La Salle National Bank; Geo, <A. 
Wilson, Pres., in place of W. B. Hummer: 
Wayne Hummer, Asst, Cashier. 

Le Roy—First National Bank, C. E. Cope, 
Asst, Cashier. 

Lincoln—First National Bank; Frank Frorer 
Pres., deceased. 

Paris—Citizens’ National Bank; 


Edw. Levy- 


ings, Pres., in place of J. W. Snyder; no 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Edw. Levings. 

Rock Island—Rock Island National Bani; 
W. A. Rosenfield, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Mary E. Robinson. 


Roodhouse—Roodhouse Bank; W. P. Gil- 
more. Pres.; W. H. Barrow, Vice-Pres.; 
C. W. Payne, Cashier; J. R. McCarthy, 
Asst. Cashier. 





INDIANA, 


Andrews—Bank of Andrews; title changed 
to State Bank; capital, $25,000; E. M. Was- 
muth, Pres.; .John Stouder, Vice-Pres.: R. 
O. Bixby, Asst. Cashier, ~ 

Huntingburg—First National Bank; Louis J. 
Poetker, Asst. Cashier. 

Redkey—Bank of Redkey; J. S. Pierce, Pres., 
in place of Geo. N. Edger. 

Seymour—Seymour National Bank; H. C. 
Johnson, Pres., in place of B. F. Price; J. 
S. Mills, Cashier, in place of H. C. John- 
son, 

Shelburn—First National Bank; J. F. Bol- 
inger, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. V. 
Bolinger. 

Terre Haute—Terre Haute National Bank; 
F. C. Fisbeck, Cashier, in place of War- 
ren Hussey. 


IOWA. 

Cedar Rapids—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Jas. E. Hamilton, Vice-Pres.; J. S. 
Broeksmit, Cashier, in place of Jas. E. 
Hamilton. 


Des Moines—Citizens’ National Bank; Wm. 
W. Maish, Asst. Cashier, in place of Geo. 
Cooper. 

Marshalltown—First National Bank; C. C. 
St. Clair, Cashier; H. Gerhart. Asst, Cash- 
ier; H. S. Lawrence, Asst. Cashier. 

Mount Pleasant—First National Bank; W. 
S. Judy, Cashier, in place of H. J. Twint- 
ing; Fred Van How, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of W. S. Judy. 

Ottumwa—First National Bank; M. B. Hutch- 
inson, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo, Haw. 
Prescott—First National Bank; F. A. Outhier, 
Vice-Pres., in place of B. Newcomb; B. 
Newcomb, Cashier, in place of W. G. Per- 

kins; W. G. Perkins, Asst. Cashier. 

Silver City—Silver City State Bank; M. 
Kehoe, Cashier. 

Waterloo—Central Bank; title changed to 
Cushman Central Bank; G. A. Doerfler, 
Vice-Pres.; E. G, Doerfler, Cashier; A. M. 
Cushman, Asst. Cashier. 

West Grove—West Grove Rank; title changed 
to West Grove Savings Bank. 


KANSAS. 


Morland—Morland State Bank; J. L. Stanfill, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. R. Cunning- 
ham, 

Nortonville—First National Bank; L. B. Mc 
Bride, Cashier, in place of J. W. Harris 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


Wichita—Fourth National Bank and National 
Bank of Wichita; consolidated under form- 
er title. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington—Lexington City National Bank; 
J. W. Stoll, Pres., in place of J. S. Stoll, 
deceased; Jno. G. Stoll, Vice-Pres.;_J. E. 
McFarland, Cashier, in place of J. W. 
Stoll. 

Louisville—Citizens’ National Bank; Webster 
Moore and Jos, M. Zahner, Asst. Cashiers. 

Mount Sterling—Exchange Bank, of - Ken- 
tucky; H. R. Prewitt, Pres.; B.. Frank 
Perry, Cashier. 

Paris—Deposit Bank; R. J. Neely, Cashier 


LOUISIANA. 


Marksville—Avoyelles Bank; J. W.. Joffrion, 
Pres.. in place of E. J. Joffrion, deceased. 

New Orleans—Bank of Orleans; Alfred L2 
Blane, Vice-Pres., in place of Peter &. 
Hellwege. 


MAINE. 


Augusta—First National Bank; C. S. Hich- 
born, Pres., in place of L. Titcomb, de- 
ceased; T. A. Cooper, Cashier, in place of 
Cc. S. Hichborn. 

New Crstle—New Castle National Bank; 
Bradford A. White, Pres., in place of T. C 
Kennedy. 

MARYLAND. 


Snow Hill—Deposit & Savings Bank; O, M. 
Purnell, Pres., in place of Clayton J. 
Purnell, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Merchants National Bank; A. B. 
Silsbee, Pres., in place of Howard Stock- 
ton; A. P. Weeks, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
—National Union Bank; Wm. S. B. Stev- 
ens, Cashier, in place of G. H. Perkins. 

Leicester—Leicester Savings Bank; Chas. T. 
Munroe, Pres., in place of J. O. Murdock, 
resigned. 

Salem—Naumkeag National Bank; E. J. 
Fabens, Pres., in place of A. W. West; 
no Vice-Pres., in place of E. J. Fabens. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—First National Bank; M. L. Wil- 
liams, Pres., in place of John T. Shaw; 
John T. Shaw, Vice-Pres.; John T. Shaw, 
Cashier, in place of Frank G. Smith; 
Frank G. Smith, W. A. McWhinney and J. 
H. Hart. Asst. Cashiers.—Peninsular Sav- 
ings Bank; capital increased to $500,000. 

Durand—First National Bank; F. W. Law- 
rence, Cashier. 

Flint—Genesee County 
Cc. Willson, Pres.; H. C. Spencer, 
Pres, 

Newberry—Newberry Bank; title changed to 
Newberry State Bank; capital, $25,000; F. 
P. Bohn, Pres.; L. H. Feod, Vice-Pres, 

Norway—First National Bank; William Bond, 
Vice-Pres., in place of L. F. Springer. 


Savings Bank; Jas. 
Vice- 
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Saginaw—Commercial National Bank; A. W. 
Field, Cashier, in place of M. O. Robinsor; 
W. L. Paxson, Asst. Cashier. 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin—First National Bank; Freeman f&, 
Krech, Vice-Pres.. in place of A. R. David- 
son; John A. Healy, Vice-Pres. 

Baudette—First State Bank; John Dahl- 
gren, Cashier, in place of J. R. Severtson, 
resigned. 
30vd—Boyd National Bank; N. A.* Rouning, 
Cashier, in place of O. H. Bye; A. J. Flaa, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of U. A. Roun- 
ing. 

Floodwood—Bank of Floodwood; title changed 
to First State Bank; capital. $10,000; M. 
H. Schusseler, Pres.; A. D. Haish, Vice 
Pres. 

Hardwick—Farmers’ State Bank; O. M. 
Gravatt, Cashier, in place of D. J. Ross, 
resigned; A. E. Lemke, Asst. Cashier. 

Minneapolis—Northwestern National Bank; 
merged with National Bank of Commerce, 
under former title. 

Morton—Bank of Morton; 
State Bank. 

St. James—Citizens’ National 
Sundt, Cashier, in place of H. M. 
land. 

Two Harbors—Bank of Two Harbors; 


title changed to 


Bank; J. A. 
Serk- 


title 


changed to Commercial State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; John Dwan, Vice-Pres.; H. B 
Perry. Asst. Cashier. 

Wells—First National Bank; Geo. L. Schmitz 
Asst. Cashier. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Heidelberg—Jasper County Bank; J. S. Mor- 
gan, Cashier, in place of C. A. Ferrell, 
resigned. 

Natchez—Britton & Koontz Bank; A. B. 
Learned and F. C. Martin, Vice-Pres’s.; 
Cc. B. Richardson, Jr., Cashier. 


MISSOURI. 


Altamont—Citizens State Bank; J. U. De 
Golia, Cashier, in place of J. T. Hudson. 
Bosworth—First National Bank; C. F. Wur- 
ster, Cashier. in place of O. G, Kinsey. 
Lockwood—Farmers’ State Bank; C. S. Ring. 
Pres.; L, F. Evans, Vice-Pres.; U. S. 
Keran, Cashier; W. E. Evans, Asst. Cash- 

ier, 
Maplewood—Bank of Maplewood; 
Swink, Pres.; A. J. Crum, Cashier. 
St. Louis—Grand Avenue Bank; Francis A. 
Drew. Pres., in place of E. E. Magill, re- 
signed. 


R. A. 


MONTANA. 
Ismay—First National Bank; Wilson Eyer, 
Cashier, in place of James Hunter. 
NEBRASKA. 


Beatrice—Beatrice National Bank; W. Rob- 
ertson, Cashier, in place of H. H. Waite; 
D. W. Cook, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 
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Edgar—Clay County State Bank; C. A. Voor- 
hees, Pres.; F. A. Voorhees, Cashier; J. W. 
McCue, Asst, Cashier. 

Elmwood—First National Bank; Floyd L. 
Woolcott, Vice-Pres.; Edw. J. Jeary, Cash- 
ier, in place of Floyd L. Woolcott; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of Edw. J. Jeary. 

Friend—Merchants & Farmers’ Bank; C. E. 
Bowlby, Vice-Pres. 

O’Neill—O’ Neill ‘National Bank; O. O. Sny- 
der, Vice-Pres.; S, J. Weeks, Cashier, in 
place of J. F. O’Donnell. 

Pilger—tirst National Bank; J. A. Schaberg, 

Cashier, in place of R. O. Brandt. 


NDW HAMPSHIRE. 


Farmington—Farmington Savings Bank; B. 
F, Perkins, Vice-Pres. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington—Mechanics National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of Nathan Haines, deceased. 

Lambertville—Lambertville National Bank; 
Frank A, Phillips, Cashier, in place of J. 
s Smith; Jas. S. Studdiford, Asst, Cash- 
er. 

Newark—City Trust Co.; F. W. Hannahs, 
Pres., in place of Chas. Colyer, resigned. 
Newton—Sussex National Bank; Theodore 
Simonson, Pres., in place of Theo. Morford, 

deceased, 


NEW MEXICO. 


Cutter—First National Bank; L. 
Cashier, in place of J. A. Reed, 
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Nara Visa—First National Bank; D. L. Bu- 
chanan, Asst. Cashier, in place of O. O. 
Gragg. 

Texico—First National Bank; Wm. Harvey, 
Cashier, in place of A, A. Maxwell, 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn—National Bank; G, B. Longstreet, 
Pres., in place of E. H. Avery; no Cashier 
in place of G. B. Longstreet; Chas. F. 
Stupp, Asst. Cashier. 

Bath—Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank; Frank 
Campbell, Pres.; W. R. Campbell, Vice- 
Pres.; Fred R. Webster, Cashier. 

Ilion—llion National Bank; Geo. H. Watson, 
Cashier, in place of C. F. Comstock. 

Jamestown—Farmers & imechanics Bank; O. 
N. Rushworth, Pres.; C. A. Okerlind, 
Cashier. 

Lake George—First National Bank; E. R. 
Ziebach, Vice-Pres., in place of A. B. Col- 
vin. 

New York City—Chase National Bank; S. H. 
Miller, Cashier, in place of E. J. Stalker; 
H. M. Conkey and A. C. Andrews, Asst. 
Cashiers.—Chelsea Exchange Bank; cap- 
ital increased to $400,..0.—Corn Exchange 
Bank; J. P. Dunning, Vice-Pres.—Grannis 
& Lawrence; title changed to Langley & 
Lawrence.—Metropolitan Trust Co.; Geo. 
N. Hartmann, Secy., in place of Jacob C. 


Klinck, resigned.—Walsh & Floyd; James 
W. Walsh. deceased.—Northern, Riverside 
and Hamilton Banks, consolidated, under 


title of Northern Bank. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Jefferson—First National Bank; W. C. Greer, 


Pres., in place of T. H. Sutherland; J. J. 

Thomas, Vice-Pres., in place of W. C. 

Greer; Harry Proctor, Asst, Cashier. 
OHIO. 


Cambridge—Guernsey National Bank; J. W. 
Scott, Cashier, in place of A. A. Taylor; 
no Asst, Cashier, in place of J. W. Scott. 

Centerburg—First National Bank; T. D. Up- 
dike. Vice-Pres., in place of J. K. Daiden, 
deceased. : 

Cincinnati—Fifth National Bank; title 
changed to Fifth-Third National Bank; W. 
A. Lemmon, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. 
Glenn; Edw. Seiter. Vice-Pres.; Monte J. 
Goble, Cashier, in place of Edw. Seiter; 
Cc. T. Perin, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Monte J. Goble; L. E. Van Ausdol and F. 
J. Mayer, Asst. Cashiers. 

Cleveland—Citizens Savings & Trust Co. 
absorbed Commercial Savings & Trust Co., 
under former title.—Cleveland Trust Co.; 
F. H. Goff, Pres., in place of Calvary 
Morris, 

Croton—Croton Bank, H. B. Rusler, Pres.; 
W. A. Ashbrook, Casnier; C. L. McCraken 

Fostoria—Commercial Bank & Savings Co.; 
Chas. Ash, Pres.; C. A. Gribble, Cashier; 
Cc. W. Latshaw, Asst. Cashier. 

Loveland—First National Bank; Chas, Lock- 
wood. Cashier, in place of R. I. Peak; 
Mr. Lockwood continues as Second Vice- 
Pres.; no Asst, Cashier in place of H. B. 
Peak. 

Lowell—First National Bank; O. O, Kinsey, 
Cashier, in place of H. J. Hoffer. 

Marietta—German National Bank; W. J. 
Speer, Cashier, in place of S. L. Augle; 
Cc. H. Nixon, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. 
J. Speer. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Bartlesville—Bartlesville National Bank; R. 


L. Beattie, Pres., in place of Wm. John- 
stone; Ola Wilhite, Vice-Pres., in place of 
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R. J. Renn; G. R. McKinley, 
place of R. L. Beattie. 
Eldorado—Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank; E, S. Goodlett, Asst. Cashier. 
Hartshorne—First National Bank; U. E. 
Tuell, Vice-Pres., in place of F. C. Savage, 


Cashier, in 


Luther—National Bank; title changed to 
First National Bank. 
Muskogee—First National Bank; Jack L. 


Johnston, Vice-Pres. 

Talequah—Cherokee National Bank; F. H. 
Gosman, Jr., Cashier, in place of H. B. 
Teehee, 

Wetumka—American National Bank; E. D. 
Hall, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. Appling. 


OREGON. 


Portland—Ladd & Tilton; title 
Ladd & Tilton Bank: W. M. 


changed to 
Ladd. Pres.; 


Edw. Cookingham, Vice-Pres.; W. H. 
Dunckley. Cashier; R. L. Howard, Asst. 
Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Avonmore—First National Bank; T. P. 
Sturgeon, Pres., in place of G. M. Hine; G. 
M. Hine, Cashier, iv place of C. A. Hill. 

Bradford—:irst National Bank; W. W. Bell, 
Pres., in place of F. W. Davis. 

East Stroudsburg—Monroe County National 
Bank; J. N. Gish, Cashier, in place of N. 





S. Brittain; N. S. Brittain, Jr., Asst. 
Cashier. 

Homestead—First National Bank; J. H. 
Williams, Pres., in place of Louis Rott; 


Chas. W. Ashley, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
H. Williams. 

Kittanning—Farmers National Bank; Geo. G. 
Titzell, Cashier, in place of G. W. Dover- 


spike; Geo. B. Fleming, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of Geo. G. Titzell. 
Mifflintown—Juniata Valley National Bank; 


J. Lloyd Hartman, Cashier, in place of T. 
Van Irwin. 

Milton—First National Bank; G. C. Chapin, 
Cashier, in place of J. M. Caldwell. 

North East—National Bank; O. C. Hirtzel, 
Vice-Pres. 

Philadelphia—Rittenhouse Trust Co.; W. C. 
Fitzgerald, Treas., in place of Robt. B. 
MacMullin, resigned; Union National Bank 
and Consolidation National Bank. merged 
under former title; Lou.s N. Spielberger, 
Cashier; F. N. Hansell, Asst. Cashier. 

Reading—Keystone National Bank; Jos. N. 
Wanner, Acting Cashier. 

Swissvale—First National Bank; David C, 
Addie, Acting Cashier, in place of R, W. 
Drum, deceased. 

Tionesta—Citizens National Bank; no Asst, 
Cashier in place of J. C. Bowman, 
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Washington—First National Bank; W. C. 
McBride, tres., in place of S. M. Temple- 
ton; Robt. L. McCarrell, Vice-Pres., in 
place of D. M. Donehoo; no Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. W. Seaman; J. C. Baird, Cash- 
ier, in place of C. S. Ritchie. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


East Greenwich—Union Trust Co, (Branch 
of Providence); Howard V. Allen, Mer., in 
place of S. M. Knowles, retired; Geo. R. 
Hanaford, Ass:. Mer. 

Newport—Newport National Bank; Albert K. 
Sherman, Vice-Pres. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Florence—Commercial Savings Bank; E. H. 
Lucas, Jr., Asst. Cashier; Farmers & Me- 


chanics Bank, E. H. Lucas, Jr., Cashier, 
resigned. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Brookings—First National Bank; Horace 
Fishback, Pres., in place of T. L. Fish- 
back: H. F. Haroldson, Cashier, in place 
of Horace Fishback: E. H. Carlisle, Asst. 


Cashier, in place of H. F. Haroldson. 
Florence—State Bank; S. P. Williamson, 
Pres.; J. A. Carlson, Cashier. 
Frederick—First National Bank; C. B. Ains- 
worth, Cashier, in place of D. T. Lane. 
Madison—Lake County Bank; Martin F. 
Berther, Cashier. 
Vienna—First National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of Oscar Fryslie. 


TENNESSEE. 


Dandridge—Jefferson County Bank; J. P. 
Hill Pres.; J. B. Franklin, Vice-Pres.; Leo 
L. Bowden, Cashier; A. M. Felknor, Asst. 


Cashier. 


TEXAS. 


Coleman—Coleman National Bank; no Cash- 
ier, in place of Q. V. Henderson, deceased; 
Cc, F. Dumas, Asst. Cashier. = 

Del Rio—Del Rio National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres., in place of J. H. Wiggins. 
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El Paso—City National Bank; N. S. Stewart, 
Pres., in place of Aug. G. Andreas; Aug. 
G. Andreas, Vice-Pres., in place of B, P. 
Michelson; J. F. Williams, Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier. 

Georgetown—First National 
Brown, Cashier, in place of O. 
no Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Brown, 

Graham 
Vice-Pres., in 


Bank; Sam W. 
A. Nelson; 
Sam W. 


Beckham National Bank; no Second 

place of M. K. Graham. 

Greenville—Greenville National Exchange 
Bank; F. J. Phillips, Pres., in place of W. 
A. Williams; Jas. Armistead, Vice-Pres., in 
place of F. J. Phillips. 

Houston—Harris County Savings Bank; E. V. 
Long, Vice-Pres.—Lumbermans National 
Bank; H. M. Garwood, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. E. Richards. 

Mount Vernon—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Morris Fleming. 

Olney—First National Bank; J. E. Harrell, 
Vice-.res.; B, A. Wall, Asst. Cashier. 


VIRGINIA. 

Farmville— Planters Bank; 

Cashier, in place of W. P. Venable; 
Warren, Asst. Cashier. 


Walter Scott, 
R. 8S. 


WASHINGTON. 


Cheney—Security National Bank; W. J. Sut- 
ton, Pres.; Thos. H. Brewer, Vice-Pres.; 
J. E. Whalen. Asst. Cashier. 

Kelso—First National 3ank; H. Rostad, 
Cashier, in place of W. V. Kiebert. 
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Odessa—First National Bank; H. E. Christ- 
ensen, Cashier, in place of W. P. Christen- 
sen; E. E. Glenn, Asst. Cashier. 

Seattle—Dexter Horton & Co., 
Capital increased to $1,000,000. 


Bankers, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Ciarksburg—Home Bank for Savings; James 
T. Drudy, Cashier, deceased, 

Elm Grove—First National Bank; Chas. C., 
Woods, Cashier. in place of S. B. Cham- 
bers; W. B. Gilmore, Asst. Cashier. 

Logan—Logan National Bank; S. B. Lawson, 
Pres., in place of Scott Justice. 

Parkersburg—First National Bank; C. C. 
Martin. Pres., in place of J. ».. Camden; 
H. H. Moss, vice-Pres., in place of C. C. 
Martin. 

Pennsboro—First National Bank; J. A. Leg- 
gett, Cashier, in place of C. H. Collins. 


WISCONSIN. 


Raraboo—Bank of Baraboo; H. Grotophorst, 
Pres., in place of Geo. Mertens; C. W. 
Whitman, Vice-Pres. 

Platteville—First National Bank; E. Riege, 
Pres., in place of T, Jenkins, Jr. 


WYOMING. 
Meeteese—First National Bank; W. J. Deeg- 


an. Asst. Cashier, in place of Florence 
McIntosh. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ARKANSAS. 
Little tock—Capital City Savings 
placed in charge of Receiver. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Calistoga—Bank of Calistoga; 
closed. 

Los Angeles—Consolidated 
June 5. 


Bank; 


reported 


Bank; closed 
IDAHO. 
Hailey—First National Bank; 
pired by limitation May 21. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—United States Trust Wo.; liquidated 
June 1. 
Ipava—Bank of Ipava; 
INDIANA. 


County Bank; place in 
June 28, 


Charter ex- 


closed. 


Kosciusko 
Receiver, 


Warsaw 
charge of a 
IOWA. 
Washington—Citizens National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation June 1. 
KENTUCKY. 
Dover—Citizens Bank; reported closed, June 
» 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Southern Trust Co.; in charge of 
S. G. Horwitz, Receivev; Washington Sav- 
ings Bank, reported closed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Newton—Newton National Bank; in 
tary liquidation, May 15. 


volun- 


MICHIGAN. 
Commercial Nat. Bank; in 
liquidation, June 1. 


Detroit volun- 


tary 


OHIO. 
Aberdeen—Aberdeen Banking Co.; 
charge of Receiver. 
Cincinnati—Third National 
tary liquidation, June 18. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Coalgate—International Bank; in 
3ank Commissioner, 
Tulsa—City National 
liquidation, April 11. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Hazelhurst—Hazelhurst National 
voluntary liquidation, May 26. 
Philadelphia—Consolidation National 
in voluntary liquidation. June 8; 
Savings & Trust vwo., in charge 
Hyneman, Receiver. 
Pittsburg—Allegheny National Bank; in 
charge of Receiver, May 18; Internationa. 
Savings & Trust Co., reported closed. 


place in 


Bank; in volun- 


charge of 


Bank, in voluntary 


Bank; in 


Bank; 
Lincoln 
of S. N. 


TENNESSEE. 
Coal Creek—Bank of Anderson County; re- 
ported closed June 20. 
WASHINGTON. 
Colton—Hilliard & Co.; reported closed, 


RESUMPTION OF SUSPENDED 
BANKS. 


ARIZONA. 
Globe—Globe National Bank; 
ness May 23. 


resumed busi- 


NEW YORK. 
3rooklyn—Brooklyn Bank; resumed business 
June 23; Home Bank, resumed business 
June 5. 
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